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Kwang Tae Lee 
THE MYTH OF THE BUTCHER AMIR: 
TRIBAL POLITICS AND EARLY MODERNIZATION IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CENTRAL ASIA 


The Central Asian, Bukhara—based Manghit dynasty (1756-1920) has been not only neglected 
by modern scholars but also viewed through the prism of Orientalist and Russian— and Soviet— 
era misrepresentations. Such misrepresentations, whether personal — for example, branding the 
Bukharan ruler Amir Nasr Allah the “Butcher Amir” — or methodological — skewing 
fundamental concepts and vocabularies, such as “modernization” and “tribe” — have been 
shaping scholarly work and political views in the region and beyond till the very present. 

By dismantling Russian— and Soviet-era historiographical trends, and by analyzing a wider 
range of sources than have been studied previously, this dissertation demonstrates how Amir 
Nasr Allah’s reign (r. 1827—1860) ushered a new era in the region’s domestic and foreign 
relations, and engendered fundamental changes in Bukhara’s administrative and religious 
systems, departing from the traditional ways that dictated social relations in the state and the 
region. Amir Nasr Allah’s strategies were carefully devised to deal with existing political 
conditions, rooted first and foremost in recognizing and disentangling “tribal politics.” At the 
same time, affected by the worldwide contemporaneous political, socio-economic, and cultural 
currents, the Bukharan ruler sought reforms, which brought about Bukhara’s (re)domination of 
Central Asia. These changes exhibit that Central Asian society was not just a passive recipient 


but rather an active participant in a rapidly modernizing world. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


Central Asia has been a land of various languages not without their own adjustments. In 
Arabic and Persian, several modifications have become conventional. Thus, I have attempted to 
reflect Central Asian modifications in transliterating Arabic and Persian vocabulary as much as 
possible. For Arabic, I follow the International Journal of Middle East Studies transliteration 
system. For Persian, I follow the Library of Congress system except for ayn and hamza, which I 
used the glottal stop markers following //MS transliteration. Following Central Asian 
pronunciations, some words were represented based on Persian transliteration, such as Hazrat 
instead of Hadrat. For Russian, I have followed Library of Congress system without connecting 
diacritics. For Chinese, I follow the Pinyin system. For Chaghatay, which is very difficult to 
reconstruct in the present day, I have used Bodrogligeti’s A Grammar of Chagatay but followed 
Library of Congress Persian transliteration for th, ch, dh, z and gh instead of.s, ¢, z, z, and g. 

In transcribing Central Asian names and terms, I have attempted to indicate the elements 
of a combination word sometimes using hyphens to clarify its meaning and origins. Therefore, I 
used Shahr-i Sabz and Qush-bigi instead Shahrisabz and Qushbigi. For the locations, I have 
adopted the conventional way of transcription such as Bukhara and Khoqand instead of Bukhara 


and Khtigand. 


xi 


INTRODUCTION 


Francis Henry Skrine and Edward Denison Ross, the two celebrated British orientalists, 
entitled Chapter 29 of their 1899 book The Heart of Asia, “Amir Nasrullah, a Bokharan Nero.” 
“Nasrullah Khan,” they stated, “epitomised the vices which flourished unchecked in Bokhara.”! 
Such a derisive depiction of an Asian ruler in the relatively obscure land of “Bokhara” was 
aligned with Orientalist tropes that were not uncommon during the period. But the notoriety of 
Amir Nasrullah — or more precisely, Amir Nasr Allah — was also driven by the fact that he had 
two British officers, Arthur Conolly and Charles Stoddart, executed in 1842. Their execution 
stirred much commotion in the West.” 

The Bukharan ruler’s cruel and tyrannical image was further crystallized by Soviet 
scholars. In Davrai Hukmronii Amir Olimkhon (1934), the Bukharan Jadidist Abdurauf Fitrat 
argued that Amir Nasr Allah was nicknamed by the Bukharan people the “Butcher Warrior” 
(Boturqassob/Bahddur-i gassab).° This statement was embraced by A. A. Semenov, the main 
author of the second volume of /storiia narodov Uzbekistana, published in 1947, where he 


claimed that the Bukharan ruler was recognized as the “Butcher Amir” (amir-i gassab).4 


' Francis Henry Skrine and Edward Denison Ross, The Heart of Asia: A History of Russian Turkestan and 
the Central Asian Khanates from the Earliest Times (London: Methuen & Co., 1899; Oxfordshire: Routledge 
Curzon, 2005), 211-21. Citations refer to the Routledge Curzon edition. 


2 On the commotion and outrage created by the incident, see Peter Hopkirk, The Great Game: The Struggle 
for Empire in Central Asia (New York, Tokyo, London: Kodansha International, 1994), 1-2, 230-5, 278-280; John 
Grover, Lord Aberdeen and the ameer of Bokhara: in reply to the Edinburgh Review (London : Chapmand and Hall, 
1845). 


3 Abdurauf Fitrat, Davrai Hukmronii Amir Olimkhon (Stalinabad: 1930; Dushanbe: Palatai davlatii kitobho, 
1991), 13. Citations refer to the Palatai davlatii kitobho edition. 


4S. V. Bakhrushin, ed., [storiia narodov Uzbekistana, vol. 2, ot obrazovaniia gosudarstva sheibanidov do 
velikoi oktiabrskoi sotsialisticheskoi revoliutsii (Tashkent: Izadatel’stvo AN UzSSR, 1947), 166. 


Following Semenov’s intervention, the “Butcher Amir” became Amir Nasr Allah’s standard 
moniker. Soviet histories reiterated this as fact, invoking the image of Central Asian despotism 
of bygone days.” Amir Nasr Allah’s characterizations as Central Asia’s “Nero” and the region’s 
“Butcher” left a deep impression on different audiences in the region and beyond. They 
continued to echo in the West as well. In The Modern Uzbeks (1990), Edward Allworth referred 
to Amir Nasr Allah as “the unjust Amir;” an “arch intriguer” whose reign was the epitome of 
“savagery and perversion.’”© 

Irrespective of the (in)validity of these statements, Amir Nasr Allah’s negative portrayal 
proved detrimental to the study of Bukhara in the nineteenth century. Historians seemed 
discouraged from engaging in a serious research of the era and from assessing the veracity of the 
narrative. Due to century-old biases and prejudices, Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, which covered a 
considerable duration — from the year 1827 to 1860 — remains almost untouched in scholarship.’ 

As a matter of fact, a similar phenomenon has pervaded the historiography on Central 
Asia. Discouraged by the presuppositions of previous scholarship, the history of Central Asia in 
the nineteenth century prior to the Russian expansion remains one of the least studied fields in 
Central Eurasian Studies. In particular, the history of the Bukharan Manghit dynasty has not 


drawn much attention from scholars. Although several investigations dealing with its political 


> For example, A. A. Askarov and Marat A. Babakhodzhaev eds., Istoriia Narodov Uzbekistana (Tashkent: 
Fan, 1993), 66. 


® Edward A. Allworth, The Modern Uzbeks from the Fourteenth Century to the Present, A Cultural History 
(Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1990), 111. 


7 Svat Soucek, A History of Inner Asia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 180. 


history,* issues of legitimization,’ and religious groups have recently been published,!° most of 
our current knowledge about the dynasty is still dependent on studies undertaken in the 
nineteenth century and during the Soviet era. The relative dearth in scholarship may be attributed 
to the underlying bias that suggests that Central Asian societies during the period in question had 
lacked any notable developments, a deficiency that was to change with the blessed modernity 
brought about by the enlightened Russians. Pre-colonial Central Asian society was viewed 
through the prism of Russian Orientalism, foreign travelers’ accounts, and indigenous (but 
disparaging) Jadid reformers in the early twentieth century. Said prism still exerts considerable 
influence on contemporary historians. 

In order to fill this gap in the historiography, this dissertation is aimed at presenting a 
history of Amir Nasr Allah’s reign with a focus on the internal dynamics in Bukhara by 
exploring a variety of sources, including chronicles, correspondences, administrative documents, 
and hagiographies. Against the background of tribal surges and increasing interactions with other 
parts of the world — Russia, British India, and Qajar Iran — I examine the Bukharan ruler’s efforts 
to face changing political circumstances and launch singular reforms. Through the analysis of 
change and transformation, I argue that Amir Nasr Allah’s reign was not a period of decay or 
stagnation but rather marked a crucial stage in Bukharan history and in Central Asia’s gradual 


transition to modernity. 


8D. A. Alimova, ed., Istoriia Uzbekistana (XVI- pervaia polovina XIX veka) (Tashkent: Fan, 2012). 
° Anke von Kiigelgen’s works are representative of this approach. On her works, see note 35. 


‘0 For example, Anke von Kiigelgen, “Sufimeister und Herrscher im Zwiegesprach: Die Schreiben des Fadl 
Ahmad aus Peschawar an Amir Haydar in Buchara,” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia, vol. 3, Arabic, 
Persian and Turkic Manuscripts (15th-19th Centuries), ed. Anke von Ktigelgen, ASirbek Muminov, and Michael 
Kemper (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 2000). For additional work on this issue, see note 33 and 34. 


In order to scrutinize nineteenth-century Bukharan society with as little interference as 
possible from Eurocentric and Orientalist discourses, it is necessary to revisit the concept of 
modernity. Here I draw particularly on two theoretical frameworks, S.N. Eisenstadt’s “multiple 
modernities” and Michel Foucault’s view on “power relations.” These two paradigmatic 
concepts have inspired historians to interpret historical phenomena in non-European societies, 
even if one should be cautious when applying some of these concepts to historical interpretation. 

S. N. Eisenstadt defines “multiple modernities” as “several basic variants” of 
“ideological and institutional response” and the multiple “discourses and reinterpretations of 
different dimensions of the modernity” that came forward in the form of culture and 
civilizations. Analyzing how modernity was accepted and adjusted in different regions, 
Eisenstadt stresses “the growing diversification” in “the visions and understanding of modernity” 
in these regions.'' According to Eisenstadt, each of the cultural and structural components of 
social life develops “some autonomous tendencies,” while they “come together in different ways 
in different societies.” Thus, it is necessary for scholars to consider all the “different settings of 
the various components of the civilization complex,” such as the major patterns of social 
structure, of institutions, and of distinctive self-consciousness, in order to find out the distinct 
formulation and manifestation of modernity in each contemporary society.'” 

Eisenstadt’s argument for valorizing local cultural aspects of other civilizations has been 


welcomed by historians who study non-European societies.!* Furthermore, the notion of the 


''S. N. Eisenstadt, “Multiple Modernities in an Age of Globalization,” The Canadian Journal of Sociology 
24, no.2 (Spring, 1999):283-95. 


2S. N. Eisenstadt, Comparative Civilizations and Multiple Modernities, vol. 2 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 535— 
60 


3 For example, historians have attempted to apply Eisenstadt’s model to Chinese history. See Thoralf 
Klein, “How Modern was Chinese Modernity? Exploring Tensions of a Contested Master Narrative,” International 


“various components” that constitute modernity even called for rethinking the European origins 
of modernity. In a similar vein, the new perspective stresses the plurality of Enlightenments or 
the varieties of Counter-Enlightenments that ultimately shaped Enlightenment." 

Historians also have been inspired by Foucault’s “knowledge and power’ thesis and the 
explanation of power relations and their transformation and reconfiguration with reference to 
knowledge and technology acquisition and manipulation under changing circumstances.!> In 
particular, historians have attempted to find “modern” features in specific cases of institutional 
developments in their respective fields, and especially, which concerns us here, in judicial and 
military institutions in Asian societies.'° However, Foucault himself had warned against applying 
his philosophical insights to historical research, cautioning his readers that his theory could not 
be applied to every localized environment and specific institution.'” 

Aware of these stipulations, I wish to employ Foucault’s interpretation of modernity as “a 


philosophical ethos that could be described as a permanent critique of our historical era.”!* In 


other words, as Dilip P. Gaonkar argued on the basis of his analysis of this statement, “modernity 


Journal for History, Culture and Modernity 2, no. 3 (2014): 275-301. 


'4 JG. A. Pocock, Barbarism and Religion, Vol. 2, Narratives of Civil Government (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999); Roy Porter, The Creation of the Modern World: The Untold Story of the British 
Enlightenment (New York: Norton, 2001); Isaiah Berlin, Against the Current: Essays in the History of Ideas 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001); Darrin M. McMahon, Enemies of the Enlightenment: The French 
Counter-Enlightenment and the Making of Modernity (New York; Oxford University Press, 2002); Sankar Muthu, 
Enlightenment against Empire (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2003). 


5 Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison (New York: Vintage, 1995), 25-26. 


© For a Foucauldian interpretation of the modern army, see Khaled Fahmy, A// the Pasha’s Men: Mehmed 
Ali, His Army, and the Making of Modern Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 


7 Foucault, Discipline and Punish, 27. 


8 Michel Foucault, “What Is Enlightenment?,” in Ethics: Subjectivity and Truth, vol.1 of Essential Works 
of Foucault 1954-1984, ed. Paul Rabinow (New York: New Press, 1997), 303-20; Michel Foucault, “The Art of 
Telling the Truth,” in Critique and Power: Recasting the Foucault/Habermas Debate, ed. Michael Kelly 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1994), 134-48. 


is best understood as an attitude of questioning the present.”!? Therefore, modernity itself must 
be redefined and stripped of its imagined essential traits. Instead, it is necessary to look into how 
modernity has been defined in each specific region at each specific period of time. 

This perspective is important especially for the study of the history of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when the systems of railroad and steamship, for example, still had not been 
visible in many parts of Europe. In that period, the picture of a modern society must have been 
different from that of our contemporary world. Rather, many non-European societies observed 
developments in other peer non-Europe regions and accepted them as “modern”. In this case, 
questioning oneself and gazing at others were as crucial as the actual adoption of European-style 
institutions and philosophy (which were not there yet anyway). At any rate, it is important not to 
judge the first half of the nineteenth century anachronistically by standards of modernity that 
were defined in later periods. Instead of dealing with how the non-European societies adopted 
and adjusted some prototypes of modernity, one should focus on the way in which a society 
would conceive something “new” (or, modern) in their relative terms of time and location. With 
these theoretical foundations in place, this dissertation will attempt to elucidate the political and 
social life in Bukhara in the first half of the nineteenth century, where various understandings of 


being “modern,” and discrete systems of knowledge contested and competed with one another. 


Historiography on Bukhara in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century 
The history of Bukhara in the first half of the nineteenth century remains less studied for 
several reasons, in addition to the aforementioned characterizations of Amir Nasr Allah. 


Technical difficulties in acquiring relevant sources hampered scholarly interest. It can still be 


'9 Dilip Parameshwar Gaonkar, ed., Alternative Modernities (Duke University Press, 2001), 13. 


difficult to locate and gather primary sources required to study pre-colonial Bukharan society 
because those sources were scattered and stored in libraries and archives around the world and 
these institutions offer varying degrees of access to the materials. The overarching influence of 
the dominant discourses, be they Orientalism, “Great Game” narratives, models of modernization 
or nationalist concepts, have hindered research on Bukhara in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Imperial Russian and Soviet historiography dominated the study of Central Asia’s 
history and often focused on providing a justification for Russia’s rule over the region.”° These 
discourses greatly affected not only Imperial Russian and Soviet scholars but also their Western 
counterparts. 

One of the features of Orientalism was its emphasis of the decline theory, which 
represented a conceptual construct that depicted “pre-modern” Central Asian society as isolated 


from the rest of the world and, consequently, as stagnant.7! 


This concept was closely related to 
the Russian Imperial discourse that disparaged Central Asian society for its “inertia, indiscipline 


and dirtiness.”* It was reinforced later by Soviet historiographical efforts to characterize any 


20 Alfrid K. Bustanov, Soviet Orientalism and the Creation of Central Asian Nations (London and New 
York: Routledge, 2015); David Schimmelpennick van der Oye, Russian Orientalism: Asia in the Russian Mind from 
Peter the Great to the Emigration (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010); Kalpana Sahni, Crucifving the Orient: 
Russian Orientalism and the Colonization of Caucasus and Central Asia (Oslo: Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture, White Orchid Press, 1997). As for the debate on Russian Orientalists’ roles in the colonial project 
of Russian Orientalism, see Adeeb Khalid, “Russian History and the Debate over Orientalism,” Kritika 1, no. 4 (Fall 
2000): 691-9; Nathaniel Knight, “Grigor’ev in Orenburg, 1851-1862: Russian Orientalism in the Service of 
Empire?” Slavic Review 59, no. | (Spring 2000): 74-100; Nathaniel Knight, “On Russian Orientalism: A Response 
to Adeeb Khalid,” Kritika 1, no. 4 (Fall 2000): 701-5; Maria Todorova, “Does Russian Orientalism Have a Russian 
Soul? A Contribution to the Debate between Nathaniel Knight and Adeeb Khalid,” Kritika 1, no. 4 (Fall 2000): 717— 
27. 


?! Bertold Spuler, “Central Asia from the Sixteenth Century to the Russian Conquests,” in The Cambridge 
History of Islam, vol. 3, ed. P. M. Holt, A.K.S. Lambton and B. Lewis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1970). 


2 Jeff Sahadeo, Russian Colonial Society in Tashkent, 1865-1923 (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2007), 85-7. 


Central Asian indigenous social and cultural movements as feudal and reactionary.”° 
Contemporary historians have engaged in debates on whether and how to refute this discourse. 
Some emphasized the necessity of redefining the significance of being modern (or, “early 
modern”) and sought to revert the stigma of backwardness.”* Others stressed the enduring 
commercial ties across the Eurasian continent via Central Asia in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.”° In fact, through these debates, a consensus seems to have been established 
that Central Asian society was in a state of crisis during the first half of the eighteenth century.”° 
Central Asia seems to have begun to recover from the crisis from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and did reach a level of stability and economic prosperity in the middle of the century 
also due to the increasing volume of trans-continental trade.”’ Despite this general observation on 
nineteenth-century revitalization, the details of the social changes in Central Asian remained 


unexplored. 


3 Lowell Tillett, The Great Friendship: Soviet Historians on the Non-Russian Nationalities (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1969); Eli Weinerman, “The Polemics between Moscow and Central Asians 
on the Decline of Central Asia and Tsarist Russia’s Role in the History of the Region,” The Slavonic and East 
European Review 71, no. 3 (1993): 428-S1. 


°4 Joseph Fletcher, “Integrative History: Parallels and Interconnections in the Early Modern Period.” In 
Studies on Chinese and Islamic Inner Asia, ed. Beatrice Forbes Manz (Aldershot: Ashgate Variorum, 1995); Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, “Connected Histories: Notes towards a Reconfiguration of Early Modern Eurasia,” in Beyond 
Binary Histories: Re-imagining Eurasia to c. 1830, ed. Victor Lieberman (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1999) 129-61; Jerry H. Bentley, “Early Modern Europe and the Early Modern World,” in Between the Middle Ages 
and Modernity: Individual and Community in the Early Modern World, eds. Charles H. Parker and Jerry H. Bentley 
(Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2007), 22-3; Kaya Sahin, Empire and Power in the Reign of Stileyman: Narrating 
in the Sixteenth-Century Ottoman World (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2013). 


°5 Stephen F. Dale, Indian Merchants and Eurasian Trades, 1600-1750 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994); Scott C. Levi, The Indian Diaspora in Central Asia and Its Trade, 1550-1900 (Leiden: Brill, 2002). 


6 Ron Sela, The Legendary Biographies of Tamerlane: Islam and Heroic Apocrypha in Central Asia 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), especially Chapter 6. 


7 Yuri Bregel, “Central Asia vi. In the 12th—13th; vii. 18th—19th Centuries,” Er V, 176-205. 


Another trait of Orientalism was to cast Asian societies as despotic. Imperial Russian and 
Soviet literature emphasized the “backward” and “oppressive” rule of Asian monarchs, in 
contrast to modern Europe’s advanced and rational political mechanisms.*® Among the Central 
Asian “despots,” Amir Nasr Allah takes up a peculiar status. Amir Nasr Allah’s regime was 
depicted as repressive not just in its internal administration, but also in the ruler’s ambition for 
military expansion, demonstrated by his repeated expeditions against Shahr-i Sabz.”? Central 
Asian nationalist historiography, replete with Jadidist idiosyncrasies, also maintained a similar 
criticism. In Western scholarship on the Great Game saga, Amir Nasr Allah was characterized as 
untrustworthy and unpredictable.*° 

Affected by the discourse of Jadidism, which opposed Central Asia’s “conservatism,” 
contemporary scholarship has depicted Amir Nasr Allah and his administration in a negative 
fashion. For instance, Adeeb Khalid and Héléne Carrére d’Encausse portrayed the Manghit 
period as traditional, impeding any possibility for change.*! In the same vein, Edward Allworth, 
relying on Soviet and Jadidist charges, focused on Amir Nasr Allah’s authoritative leadership — a 


model for future Central Asian rulers.*” Pointing to Amir Nasr Allah’s military reform, Geoffrey 


8D. Iu. Arapov. Bukharskoe Khanstvo: v Russkoi Vostokovedcheskoi Istoriographii (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo 
Moskovskogo Universiteta, 1981); B. V. Lunin, Sredniaia Aziia v nauchnom nasledii otechestvennogo 
vostokovedenii (Tashkent: Fan, 1979). 


° On Soviet historiography’s portrayal of Amir Nasr Allah as a tyrannical oppressor of the people, more 
detailed discussion will be offered in the second section of Chapter 1. 


3° Arminius Vambéry, History of Bokhara: from the Earliest Period down to the Present (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1873), 365-91. Skrine and Ross, The Heart of Asia, 211—21; Hopkirk, The Great Game, 101, 203, 
235-6, 278-80. 


3! Héléne Carrére d'Encausse, Islam and the Russian Empire: Reform and Revolution in Central Asia, trans. 
Quintin Hoare (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988); Adeeb Khalid, The Politics of Muslim Cultural 
Reform: Jadidism in Central Asia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998). 


32 Allworth, The Modern Uzbeks, 110-111. 


Wheeler suggested that Bukhara under Manghit rule might have experienced a “state building” 
process, but his hypothesis was not corroborated by any subsequent research.** 

The post-Soviet era scholars have also attempted to focus on the distinctive social and 
political circumstances in Bukhara in this period especially from the perspective of the 
flourishing Sufi communities.*4 Anke von Kiigelgen, one of the leading scholars on Sufism 
under Manghit rule, has offered insightful observations about the relationship between the 
Manghit rulers and Sufi (Mujaddidi) shaykhs. Unfortunately, her investigation did not include 
Amir Nasr Allah’s period.*> Devin DeWeese’s groundbreaking contributions suggest a new 
paradigm to understand Sufi communities in the mid-nineteenth century.*° Similarly, Allen 
Frank and James Pickett’s studies illuminate the pivotal role played by the Bukharan Sufi 
shaykhs and the ‘u/ama in the religious and intellectual revival of Muslim communities in 


Central Asia and Russia in the early and mid-nineteenth century.°” 


33 Wheeler, The Modern History, 42. 


4 Baxtiyor M. BabadZanov, “On the History of the NaqSbandiya Mugaddidiya in Central Mawara’annahr 
in the Late 18" and Early 19" Centuries,” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 
20th Centuries, vol. 1, Inter-Regional and Inter-Ethnic Relations, ed. Michael Kemper, Anke von Kiigelgen, and 
Dmitriy Yermakov (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1996); Anke von Kiigelgen, “Die Entfaltung der NaqSbandiya 
Mufgaddidiya im mittleren Transoxanien vom 18. bis zum Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts: Ein Stiick Detektivarbeit,” in 
Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 20th Centuries, vol. 2, Inter-Regional and 
Inter-Ethnic Relations, ed. Anke von Kiigelgen, Michael Kemper, and Allen J. Frank (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1998) and its Russian translation, Anke fon Kiugel’ gen, “Rastsvet Nakshbandiia-Mudjaddidiia v Srednei 
Transoksanii c XVIII- do nachala XIX wv.: opyt detektivnogo rassledovaniia,” in Sufizm v Tsentral’noi Azii, 
zarubezhnye issledovaniia, sbornik statei pamiati Frittsa Maiera (1912-1998), ed. A. A. Khismatulin (St. Peterburg: 
Filologicheskii fakul’tet SPbGU, 2001). 


35 Anke von Kiigelgen, Die Legitimierung der Mittelasiatischen Mangitendynastie in den Werken ihrer 
Historiker (18.-19. Jahrhundert) (Istanbul: Orient-Institut, 2002); for the Russian translation, see Anke fon 
Kiugel’ gen, Legitimatsiia sredneaziatskoi dinastii mangitov iz istorikov (XVIII-XIX vv.) (Almaty : Daik, 2004). 


36 Devin DeWeese, “‘Dis-Ordering’ Sufism in Early Modern Central Asia,” in History and Culture of 
Central Asia, ed. Bakhtiyar Babadjanov and Kawahar Yayoi (Tokyo, 2012). 


37 Allen Frank, Bukhara and the Muslims of Russia: Sufism, Education, and the Paradox of Islamic Prestige 


(Leiden: Brill, 2012); James Pickett, “The Persianate Sphere during the Age of Empires: Islamic Scholars and 
Networks of Exchange in Central Asia, 1747-1917” (PhD diss., Princeton University, 2015). 
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A number of studies touched on the significance of Bukhara under Amir Nasr Allah’s 
reign in the contexts of other regional polities, particularly Afghanistan.** Surveys about the 
diplomatic relationship between the Ottoman Empire and Bukhara in the mid-nineteenth century 


were conducted by Mehmet Saray, although his conclusions are too brief.°” 


Recently, additional 
studies have emerged based on the analysis of local sources.*° For instance, Andreas Wilde 
discussed the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Bukharan rulers and their political relations in 
his voluminous book.*! Although these pioneering efforts are valuable, they tend to view 
Bukhara in the nineteenth century as a relatively uninterrupted continuation of the eighteenth 
century. In sum, historiography on Bukhara in the mid nineteenth century has received relatively 
little scholarly attention. Hopefully, this dissertation will contribute to the existing scholarship by 


filling the historiographical gap and offering a new perspective to view mid-nineteenth century 


phenomena in Bukhara. 


Sources on Bukhara during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign 
Aimed at refuting existing assumptions, the dissertation utilizes discrete sources. In the 


analysis of the sources, I am cautious not to assume any positivist position. Rather, based on the 


38 Jonathan L. Lee, The ‘Ancient Supremacy’: Bukhara, Afghanistan and the Battle for Balkh, 1731-1901 
(Leiden: Brill, 1996); R. D. McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia: Four hundred years in the history of a muslim shrine, 
1480-1889 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991); William Dalrymple, Return of a King: The Battle for 
Afghanistan, 1839-42 (London: Vintage, 2014). 


39 Mehmet Saray, Rus Isgali Devrinde Osmanli Devleti ile Tiirkistan Hanhklari arasindaki Siyasi 
Miinasebetler (1775-1875) (Istanbul: M. Saray, 1984); Mehmet Saray, Ozbek Tiirkleri tarihi (Istanbul: M. Saray, 
1993). 


40D. Kh. Dzhurabaev, Politicheskaia istoriia Bukharskogo emirate vo vtoroi polovine XVIII-seredine XIX 
vv. (po materialam sredneaziatskikh i vneshnikh pis ’mennykh istochnikov) (Khudzhand, 2013). 


41 Andreas Wilde, What is Beyond the River? Power, Authority, and Social Order in Tranoxania 18th-19th 
Centuries (Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2016). 
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notion that historical reality is constructed through the mediation of texts, I approach the sources 
without losing focus on the power relations of the whole society. Since local historical sources 
usually exhibit particular perspectives and create their own versions of reality, it is important to 
exert care and not to succumb to constructed narratives but to evaluate the accounts in light of 
the underlying currents. 

The first genre of sources is chronicles. Similar to other Central Asian rulers, these 
narrative sources tend to depict the Bukharan ruler as the emblematic figure of his age. The 
chronicles created during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign followed the tradition of praising the ruler 
with eulogistic embellishment. However, descriptions varied and revealed contrasts among the 
authors. Works produced after the Russian expansion are more critical of the Manghit rule. By 
engaging in the analysis of the narratives in confronting discourses, the dissertation will not only 
reveal the texts’ agendas and interactions with one another, but also the identity of various 
political groups who were the main players in the politics of the Bukhara khanate in the 
nineteenth century. 

The chronicles and narrative works created during and after the reign of Amir Nasr 
Allah in the territory of the Bukhara Khanate/Emirate have not received much scholarly 
attention, and many remain unpublished. The main two exceptions are Muhammad Hakim 
Khan’s Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, and an anonymous author’s Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi.* Among 
the unpublished works are important chronicles, such as Muhammad Mir ‘Alim Bukhart’s Fath 
Namah-i Sultani, Muhammad Ya‘qub Bukhari’s Gulshan al-muluk, and ‘Abd al-‘Azim Samt’s 


Tuhfat-i Shahi. In particular, Sam1’s Tuhfat-i Shahi, which covers significant historical events in 


# Muhammad Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2 vols., ed. Yayoi Kawahara and Koichi Haneda 
(Tokyo: Research institute for languages and cultures of Asia and Africa, ILCAA, 2009/2006); Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi, ed. Manichehr Sotiidah (Tehran: Ayine-yi Mirath, 1999). 
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Bukhara from the period of the Chinggisid Ubayd Allah Khan to the Manghit ‘Abd al-Ahad, 
deserves closer investigation.** Soviet historians highly regarded other historical works, such as 
Sami’s more personal 7a ’rikh-i salatin-i Manghitiyah, or Ahmad Danish’s Risdlah because of 
those works’ critical stances toward the Manghit rulers and their perceived conformity to the 
standard historical framework of Soviet ideologues.** 

The documentary sources are crucial to explore the administrative system’s diverse 
mechanisms. Unfortunately, most of the government-produced documents in Bukhara under 
Amir Nasr Allah’s reign have been lost amid the chaos of the Soviet revolution in Bukhara in the 
1920s. Only a few have survived and remain scattered in several archives. Dozens of Amir Nasr 
Allah’s decrees can be found in the Qoshbegi fond in the State Archive of Uzbekistan. The 
Russian Orientalist Aleksandr Kuhn’s personal archive also holds some of the documents, 
including Nasr Allah-issued decrees of appointments of dignitaries in Samarqand. A 
considerable number of decrees and gazi—related documents are in storage in the Samarqand 
Museum.*® 

One of the most important documentary sources for research into the nineteenth-century 
Manghit dynasty are the collections of correspondences between rulers and their high officials. 


The correspondences between Amir Nasr Allah and his vizier Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi 


were collected as a compendium, now housed at the al-Biruni Institute of Oriental Studies of the 


43 Charles A. Storey and Iu. E. Bregel’, Persidskaia Literatura: Bio-bibliograficheskii Obzor, 3 vols. 
(Moscow, 1972), 1172-3; L.M. Epifanova, Rukopisnye istorchniki Instituta vostokovedeniia Akademii nauk UzSSR 
po istroti Srednei Azii perioda prisoedineniia k Rossii. Tashkent: Nauka, 1965. 


4 LM. Epifanova, “Predislovie,” in Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Azim Sami, Ta’rikh-i salatin-i Manghitiia (Istoriia 
mangytskikh gosudarei), \zdanie teksta, predislovie, perevod 1 premechaniia L.M.Epofanovoi (Moscow: Vostochnoi 
Literatury, 1962). 


45 Thomas Welsford and Nouryaghdi Tashev, eds., 4 Catalogue of Arabic-Script Documents from the 
Samargqand Museum (Samargand: International Institute for Central Asian Studies, 2012). 
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t.4° Two other such collections in Uzbekistan 


Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan in Tashken 
deserve to be noted. One is a collection of the documents gathered by a court official right after 
the enthronement of Amir Muzaffar al-Din, Amir Nasr Allah’s successor.” Although most of 
these documents were produced in the post-Nasr Allah period, they offer a glimpse into the 
administration’s functions in Bukhara in the 1860s. The other is the collection of Amir Nasr 
Allah’s letters and writings, which, however, do not carry dates of production, thus complicating 
their historical usefulness. Probably, the collection was made with the simple intention of 
preserving specimens of Amir Nasr Allah’s compositions.*® 

Mid-nineteenth century Bukhara also generated a considerable number of Sufi texts that 
offer a worthwhile representation of the social atmosphere in the city. By analyzing Sufi 
literature, the dissertation examines the dynamics among Sufi groups and their relationship with 
Amir Nasr Allah’s regime. Among them, Tarikh-i Khumiuii is one of the foremost sources, 
addressing primarily the activities of Misa Khan Dahbidi and his disciples until 1836.*? Other 
important sources that shed light on Mujaddidi communities in Bukhara include Lutf-i Buzurg, 
written by Mir Sa‘adat Allah on another famous Mujadiddiyah shaykh, Lutf Allah (d. 1841), and 
Muhammad Sharif’s Tavarikh-i Awliya, which was completed in 1865—6.°° In addition, 


Magqamat-i Hazrat-i Ishan Khalifa Niyaz Quli, and Risdlah-i Amir Kuldli provide useful 


46 Majmii‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah Bahadur, ABShI O’RFA, No. 1998. 


47 Maktubat, ABShI O’RFA, No. 1740. 


4 


8 Amir Nasr allah, Munshd‘at-i Amir Nasr Allah, Abu Ali Ibn Sino nomidagi Buxoro viloyat kutubxonasi 
Ms. 274. 


4 


° Mulla Jum‘a-Quli Khumili, Tarikh-i Khumiilz, ed. Ghulom Karimiy and Iroda Qayumova (Samarkand- 
Tashkent: International Institute for Central Asian Studies, UNESCO, 2013). 


°° Mir Sa‘adat Allah, Lut/-Buzurg, [VR RAN, B 1932. 
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information about the Mujaddidi Sufi shaykhs in Bukhara.*! Moreover, the eighteenth-century 
Sufi shaykh Ishan-i Imla’s Divan is noteworthy in terms of its relationship with the vocal dhikr 
of Ishan-i Imla’s disciples.> 

As for travel accounts, the global rivalry between the British and the Russian Empires 
generated a good number of travel accounts and official reports. From British India, William 
Moorcroft (1824-25), Alexander Burnes (1831-32), Arthur Conolly (1841-42), and Joseph Wolff 
(1843) visited Bukhara and left sizable accounts. Several accounts were written by Indian 
travelers, whose travelogues served the British Indian government.°* On the Russian side, the 
records by Demezon (1833-34), Vitkevich (1835), Khanykov and Lehmann (1842), and Ignatiev 
(1858) offered valuable descriptions of Bukhara under Amir Nasr Allah’s rule. Besides, a 
considerable amount of diplomatic correspondence was exchanged between the Ottomans and 


Amir Nasrullah. These are housed at the Basbakanlik Osmanli Arsivi in Istanbul. 


Bukhara in the Early Nineteenth Century: Geographical Settings 

The Bukhara Manghit dynasty was, in effect, a successor state to Chinggisid dynasties 
that had ruled Central Asia since their founding in the fifteenth century. Centered in the city of 
Bukhara, the Manghit dynasty claimed most of Ma wara’ al-Nahr (or, Transoxiana), the region 


“beyond the river,” usually referring to the landmass situated between the Amu Darya and Syr 


>! Muhammad Nazar Badakhshant, Maqdmat-i Hadrat-i Ishan Khalifa Niyaz Quli. ABShI O’RFA, No. 
79/1; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khwajah Amir Kulalt, Ris@lah-i Amir Kulali, ABShI O’RFA, No. 79/V. 


>? Ishan-i Imla, Divan-i Imla-yi Bukharayi, ed. Habib Safarzade (Tehran: al-Huda, 2009). 
53 Mohan Lal, Travels in the Panjab, Afghanistan and Turkistan, to Balkh, Bokhara and Herat, and a visit 
to Great Britain and Germany (London, 1847); Hafiz Muhammad Fazil Khan, Zarikh-i-Manazili-Bukhara, 


translated by Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui (Srinagar: Centre of Central Asian Studies for the University of Kashmir, 
1981). 
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Darya Rivers. The ruling dynasts were descended from one of the Uzbek nobilities, whose 
ninety-two (or thirty-two) “tribes” held a considerable portion of the region and constituted the 
backbone of the political and military elite. On the other hand, the sedentary areas, supported by 
the two rivers, Zarafshan and Qashqa Darya, comprised well-irrigated lands that yielded a 
variety of crops. 

The capital city of Bukhara was one of the major city centers of the Manghit dynasty. 
Situated in an oasis region by the lower reaches of the Zarafshan River, the city was surrounded 
by cultivated land and supported a well-developed irrigation system. Equipped with eleven gates, 
the city was defended by a clay wall that was built in the sixteenth century.™ At the core of the 
city sat the Ark, the citadel-palace of the ruler, which contained the ruler’s residence, court, and 
some bureaucratic offices.* It was the religious landscape scattered throughout the city and its 
suburbs that entitled the city to be considered the most religiously significant site in the Eastern 
Muslim World. According to a Russian account, probably based on the testimonies of Astrakhan 
merchants who had visited Bukhara, Bukhara had 575 mosques among 57,500 houses in the 
1810s.°° 

The other quality that made the city special was its cosmopolitan character. As a center 


of religion and trans-continental commerce, Bukhara attracted students and merchants from 


4 L. F. Kostenko. Puteshestvie v Bukharu russkoi missii v 1870 g. (Sankt Peterburg, 1871; also in 
Turkestanskii sbornik, vol. 32), 82; G.A. Pugachenkova and Rtvelazde, “Bukhara,” Fir, 526; L. I. Rempel’, Dalekoe 
i blizkoe: stranitsi zhizni, byta, stroitel’nogo dela, remesla i iskusstva Straoi Bukhary (Tashkent: Fan, 1982), 144; 
Stacy Liechti, “Books, Book Endowments, and Communities of Knowledge in the Bukhara Khanate,” (PhD diss., 
New York University, 2008), 33. 


% J. R. Perry, “Arg,” Elr, 395; M. S. Andreev and O. D. Chekhovich, Ark (Kreml’) Bukhary v kontse XIX — 
nachale XX y. (Dushanbe: Donish, 1972). 


%© Grigroii Spaskii, “Kratkoe Opisanie Bukhary i Khivy,” Sibirskii Vestnik (Sanktpeterburg: Tipografii 
departmenta narodnago prosveshcheniia, 1823), 1. 
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many different regions.’ In addition, Bukharans embarked on the pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
was facilitated by the development of transportation and related institutions in various Muslim 
regions, especially the Ottoman Empire.>® According to Meyendorff, the population of the 
khanate of Bukhara under Manghit rule was estimated at around 2.5 million people.*? Alexander 
Burnes suggested that the population of the city of Bukhara numbered 150,000, whereas Wolff 
thought it was 180,000.°! As a hub of commerce, Bukhara turned out to be a place where 
multiple ethnic communities coexisted. One important community were the Jews (whose number 
amounted to 4,000, according to Burnes, or 15,000 in Wolff’s estimate). Jews had three 
designated areas to live in, of which the most populated was the area inside the city near the 
Salah-khanah gate. They also had to follow restrictions in their clothing.©? While most of the 
Bukharan Jews had occupations in silk production, dyeing, butchery, and other trades, some of 


the Bukharan Jews were also masons, bankers, and goldsmiths. Along with Jewish merchants, 


57 On the cosmopolitan features of Bukhara, Kostenko, Puteshestvie v Bukharu, 85-6. 


58 Alexandre Papas, Thomas Welsford, and Thierry Zarcone, eds., Central Asian Pilgrims: Hajj Routes and 
Pious Visits between Central Asia and the Hijaz (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 2012). 13-9; Dina Le Gall, A 
Culture of Sufism: Naqshbandis in the Ottoman World, 1450-1700 (Albany, NY: State University of New York, 
2005), 171-2; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:304, 309. By 1837, British, French, and Austrian companies 
established regular services between ports from Istanbul to Alexandria. Charles Issawi, An Economic History of the 
Middle East and North Africa (New York: Columbia University Press, 1982), 46—7. 


»° EF. K. Meiendorf, Puteshestvie iz Orenburga v Bukharu (Moskva: Nauka, 1975), 197. 
6 Alexander Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, v.1, 273-275. 


6! Joseph Wolff, Travels and Adeventures of the Rev. Joseph Wolff (London: Saunders, Otley, and Co., 
1861), 343. 


© Sayyid ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar-i Bukhara, Raza Library, Rampur, no.2235, 182; Georges de 
Meyendorff, Voyage d’Orenbourg a Boukhara fait en 1820, a travers les steppes qui s’étendent a l’est de la mer 
d’Aral et au-dela de l’ancien Jaxartes (Paris: Librarie Orientale de Dondey-Dupré pére et fils, 1826), 172. 

63 Wolff, Travels and Adventures, 344. 


4 Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 182; Wolff, Travels and Adventures, 344; According to Meyendorff, there 
were at least two capitalists in the Jewish communities around 1820. Meyendorff, Voyage, 173. 
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there were Persian merchants, who were supposed to pay more tariffs than Central Asian 
merchants.® In addition, considerable commerce was transacted by Indian merchants in 
Bukhara. 

Apart from the capital city of Bukhara, the Manghit dynasty consisted of large 
administrative units, called wildyats.°’ The governors of wildyats were called hakims, whose 
seats were often situated in the central city of each wilayat. A wildyat was divided into several 
populated districts called tuman, which were usually named after the main regional canals, called 
juy, rid, or nahr. Central towns of timans were often surrounded by walls to help repel 
invaders.°* However, there were regions that canals did not reach. Such lands, often called sahra, 
were the abodes of nomadic or semi-nomadic people who engaged in seasonal pastoralism.°” 
Most of them came to Ma wara’ al-Nahr following waves of migration since the fifteenth 


century. The ancestors of the Manghit royal family had also been among the Uzbek tribal groups 


who moved into Ma wara’ al-Nahr and eventually settled in Qarsht.’”° 


6 P, I. Nebol’sin, Ocherki torgovli Rossii so stranami Srednei zii, Khivoi, Bukharoi i Kokanom (so storony 
Orenburgskoi lini) (Sankt Peterburg, 1856), 68. 


6° Joseph Wolff, who visited Bukhara in 1832, witnessed Indian merchants from “Chicarpoor, 
Dejeekakotee, Kurrachee, and Nadir Kelaat.” Wolff, Travels and Adeventures, 347. 


67 Except for Bukhara and Samargand, other important regions as Qarakil, Miyankal, and Balkh, formed 
wilayats. Florian Schwarz, “Bukhara and Its Hinterland: The Oasis of Bukhara in the Sixteenth Century in the Light 
of the Juybari Codes,” in Bukhara, The Myth and the Architecture, ed. Attilio Petruccioli (Cambridge, Mass.: Aga 
Khan Program for Islamic Architecture, 1999), 82; Stacy Liechti, “Books, Book Endowments, and Communities of 
Knowledge in the Bukhara Khanate,” (PhD diss., New York University, 2008), 28-30. 


68 Meyendorff, Voyage, 151. 


© V. V. Grigor'ev, O nekotorykh sobytiiakh v Bukhare, Khokande i Kashgare. Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa 
Bukhari (Kazan, 1861), Russian text ; Persian text, 11. 


V._L. Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug, organizatsiia v nem voiska i sobytiia v period 1215-1217 (1800-1803) 
godov,” Izvestiia Sredne-Aziatskogo otdela gosudarstvennogo russkogo geografichesskogo obshchestva XVII 
(1928), 22; K. M. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve 
(Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 32-33. 
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The weakened Chinggisid power led to the virtual disintegration of their khanate. Thus, 
except for the regions that were adjacent to Bukhara, which also only nominally remained under 
Bukhara’s control, most other, previously held regions became independent.’! Amid the chaotic 
situation during the “regime change” period in the mid-eighteenth century, a substantial portion 
of the territory, such as the southern bank of the Amu Darya, Tashkent, the Ferghana Valley, and 
the upper Syr Darya region, were cut off from Bukhara’s control. Even Samarqand, which had 
been devastated by a series of raids, changed hands several times, even falling to Khoqand. 
However, the new dynasty established by the Manghit nobility strove to reclaim the territory that 
was once ruled by the Chinggisids. Besides the core region of the mid-Zarafshan valley, the 
Murghab region, centered in Merv and its vicinity, fell under Bukharan control through a series 
of expeditions launched by Shah Murad against Qajar Iran. Several important regions in the 
upper Zarafshan River, such as Hisar, as well as the important city of Turkistan, where Ahmad 
Yasavi’s mausoleum was located, were incorporated into Bukhara’s territory. At the turn of the 
century, the Manghit ruler, Amir Haydar, made efforts to maintain the integrity of Bukharan 
territory, facing challenges from the Khiva Qongirat dynasty and the Khogand Mings.”” 

In the 1820s, Bukharan society suffered a series of political and social crises. The 
political crisis was primarily attributed to the rebellion of the Khitay-Qipchaq tribal 
confederation. In addition, a severe epidemic — historians are still debating whether it was 


cholera or yellow fever — broke out in Bukhara around 1825, causing chaos and many deaths.”? 


™ QO. D. Chekhovich, “O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii srednei azii XVIII-XIX vekov,” Voprosy istorii 
(1956) no.3: 84. 


” Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 13. 


73 Mukhtarov argues that it was yellow fever. A. Mukhtarov, Ocherk istorii Ura-Tiubinskogo vladeniia v 
XIX vy. (Dushanbe: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk Tadzhikskoi SSR, 1964), 32. 
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Bukharan historians referred to the epidemic, which nearly killed Amir Nasr Allah in Samarqand 
in 1249/1833—4, by the generic term vaba.™ 

The era of instability served as the background from which Amir Nasr Allah emerged. 
The increasing international exchange of people, ideas, and commerce as well as the political 
insurgency of tribal forces and threats from other khanates all created challenges as well as 
opportunities for the young prince. Amir Nasr Allah’s responses to the challenging 


circumstances determined not only Bukhara’s but much of Central Asia’s history. 


The Plan of this study 

This dissertation consists of five chapters. Chapter 1 addresses historiographical issues. 
Chapter 2 and 3 are dedicated to the political history of the Manghit dynasty during Amir Nasr 
Allah’s reign. Chapter 4 and 5 focus on social and religious issues. 

In Chapter 1, I introduce the problems posed by Imperial Russian and Soviet 
historiography. This chapter consists of three sections. The first addresses Imperial Russian 
scholarship. The second and third sections each deal with two main themes in Soviet 
historiography, Central Asia’s “despotism” and the region’s trade relations with Russia. Through 
the scrutiny of Imperial Russian and Soviet scholarship, this chapter unfolds problems in existing 
historiography and explores approaches necessary in order to elude the conceptual pitfalls posed 
by these historiographical challenges. 

Chapter 2 includes two sections that attempt to resolve the controversy over the question 
of tribal factors and their role in Amir Nasr Allah’s rise to power. In the first section, I consider 


scholars’ recent dissatisfaction with “tribe” and “tribal relations” as a framework for 


™ Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:461. 
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understanding nomadic societies and nomadic-sedentary relations, especially in Central and 
Inner Asia. Through the analysis of Central Asian cases, particularly involving the ancestors of 
the Manghit royal family, the section reveals how tribal factors played a fundamental part in the 
historical developments of Central Asia in the eighteenth and nineteenth century. The second 
section is devoted to the rise of Amir Nasr Allah. By examining the political crisis posed by the 
rebellion of the Khitay-Qipchaq tribal groups and the political upheavals following the death of 
Amir Haydar, this chapter is aimed at discovering the political dynamics among various political 
constituencies that eventually made possible Amir Nasr Allah’s installation as ruler. 

Chapter 3 focuses on Amir Nasr Allah’s relationship with neighboring political entities, 
particularly the Kenegis tribal group in Shahr-i Sabz, the Khoqand Khanate, and Khivan and 
Afghan dynasties. In the first section, focusing on the historical relations between the Manghit 
and the Kenegis, I examine the rich history of cooperation and rivalry between the two tribal 
groups that culminated in Amir Nasr Allah’s conquest of Shahr-i Sabz around 1854. The second 
section addresses the Bukhara-Khogand regional rivalry, not only over political control but also 
over ideological hegemony. Amir Nasr Allah’s conquest of Khoqand in 1842 and his continued 
intervention in the affairs of his neighbor effectively turned the tide and ensured Bukhara’s 
domination over Ma wara’ al-Nahr. In the third section, I survey Bukhara’s relationship with the 
Khivan and Afghan dynasties. Amir Nasr Allah’s policy against those polities revolved around 
the strategically crucial areas of Merv and Balkh, but external influence from Russia, Qajar Iran, 
and British India was an important factor in the Bukharan ruler’s strategy. 

In Chapter 4 I review the Bukharan administration under Amir Nasr Allah’s reign. The 
chapter’s first section discusses the evolution of the Manghit administrative system as 


epitomized by the transformation in the post of Qiish-bigi/Qoshbegi. Amir Nasr Allah’s policies 
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and reforms brought about a new system that increasingly depended on the ruler himself. In the 
second section, Amir Nasr Allah’s new army, the Sarbaz corps, is examined. The foundation of a 
“modern” army led to a new phase of transformation not only in Bukhara’s social and political 
power balance but also in social concepts of time and time keeping. 

Finally, Chapter 5 discusses Amir Nasr Allah’s relationship with the religious class. In 
the first section, I discuss Bukhara’s religious administration and the role of Sufi groups. As the 
religious elite, along with the ‘ulama, Sufi shaykhs were situated in a competitive environment 
created by the diversification of the Naqshbandiyah—Mujaddidiyah, which had begun in the 
eighteenth century and continued in the first half of the nineteenth century. To survive such 
competition, Sufi communities adopted different strategies. In the second section, Amir Nasr 
Allah’s schema of legitimation, especially religious legitimation, is revealed. 

Put together, Amir Nasr Allah’s attempts to confront the challenges of his time through 
new policies, reforms and strategies, exhibit Central Asian society in a new light as an active 


participant in a rapidly modernizing world. 
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CHAPTER 1. A Historiographical Sketch of Imperial Russian and Soviet Oriental Studies 
on Bukhara under Amir Nasr Allah’s Reign 


The study of Central Asia in the nineteenth century was one of the main subjects of 
oriental studies in the Russian Empire and the Soviet Union. In particular, as an epitome of 
Central Asian society, the Bukhara Khanate/Emirate (Bukharskoe khanstvo) was drawing 
massive attention from Imperial Russian and Soviet scholars and politicians. There is little doubt 
that the immense corpus produced by orientalists during that period played a crucial role in 
shaping the overall viewpoint on Bukhara and other societies in Central Asia, one that still 
impacts contemporary historians’ understanding and analysis of Bukhara’s past. This chapter 
presents a sketch of the evolution of Russian oriental studies on Bukhara in the early and mid- 
nineteenth century. Focusing on the formation of the pertinent narratives and their shaping of the 
discourse in Russian and Soviet Oriental Studies, this chapter consists of three sections: (1) 
Imperial Russian historiography on Bukhara; (2) Soviet historiography on Bukharan politics; and 
(3) Soviet historiography on Bukharan economics. Each section considers the main 


historiographical features rather than examine all the related works in a comprehensive manner. 


1.1. Imperial Russian Historiography 

Russian oriental studies (vostokovedenie) traces its origins back to the pre-Petrine (e.g., 
before Peter the Great) era.”° Unlike Russia’s colonial expansion into the steppe regions, which 
essentially involved political considerations, the relationships with Central Asia’s sedentary 


polities had been rooted in Russia’s commercial interests.’° This tendency continued until the 


™ On the early stage of Russian oriental studies, see Schimmelpenninck van der Oye, Russian Orientalism, 
12-92. 


7 Although several officials had called for the conquest of Central Asia, the idea had never been dominant 
in the whole Russian strategy. V. V. Bartol’d, “Blizhaishie zadachi izuchenie Turkestana,” Sochineniia (Moskva: 
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1860s, when the expansion of the Russian Empire into Central Asia was carried out. After 
Russia’s conquest of most of Central Asia’s agricultural regions, Russian oriental studies 
developed dramatically, especially focusing on the regions in the Turkestanskii krai, which fell 
under the Empire’s direct rule. However, the Russian Empire strategically restrained its own 
subjects’ access to its protectorates, Khiva and Bukhara, in order to ensure their independence 
with internal affairs, which was intended to leave no pretexts for the British Empire to invade 
and occupy Afghanistan. These restrictions posed difficulties to the further growth of Russian 
scholarship. 

This section introduces several major works and draws attention to the major trends in 
imperial Russia’s scholarship on Bukhara before the Russian Communist revolution in 1917. In 
addition, some remarks will be made on the debate over the Orientalist biases inherent in Russian 
oriental studies, which is crucial for contemporary historians to consider before using the works 


created during that period. 


Russia’s Oriental Studies on Bukhara before its expansion into Central Asia 

Russia’s interest in Central Asia had been growing even before the Empire expanded 
into the region in the 1860s. Politically, Qazaqs’ political allegiance and the construction of a 
series of Russian garrison forts in the Qazaq steppe and Siberia provided more opportunities for 
contact and opportunities to observe the political entities in Central Asia’s sedentary regions. In 


addition, trade between Central Asia and Russia continually increased, drawing attention from 


Nauka, 1977), 9:393. On the history of the trade and diplomatic relations between Russia and Central Asia before 
the eighteenth century, see Audrey Burton, The Bukharans: A Dynastic, Diplomatic and Commercial History, 1550- 
1702 (Palgrave Macmillan, 1997). As for the Russian perceptions and policies of its various Central Asian peoples, 
see Ricarda Vulpius, “The Russian Empire’s civilizing mission in the eighteenth century: A comparative 
perspective,” in Asiatic Russia: Imperial Power in Regional and International Contexts, ed. Uyama Tomohiko 
(Abingdon, New York: Routledge, 2012), 13-31. 
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the Russian authorities. From the early nineteenth century, as the world-wide rivalry with the 
British Empire intensified, the Russian government was required to study various Central Asian 
polities and the possibility that those entities might forge relationships with outside powers, 
especially with the British administration in the Indian subcontinent. 

Despite increasing interest in Russia, the institutional arrangement to facilitate research 
on Central Asia did not fully develop until the second half of the nineteenth century. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, most attention had been paid to language training for 
officials who were in great demand as the Russian Empire expanded to Asia. Following the First 
Charter for Universities of 1804, a chair (kafedra) of eastern languages was established in the 
faculty of history and philology in the Academy of Sciences, yet those “‘eastern languages” were 
understood to be the languages of the Bible and Near Eastern peoples. Only in 1830 did the 
Akademiia Nauk acknowledge that the field of Eastern languages should be one of the majors 
that belonged to the Akademiia.” Another institution of oriental studies was at Kazan University, 
where the focus was also placed on language education. Most scholars seem to agree that the 
establishment of St. Petersburg University’s Faculty of Oriental Languages was a crucial 
moment in the history of the oriental studies in Russia, but it was only possible by merging 
Kazan University’s faculty, students, and library following the order of tsar Nicholas I in 1854.78 

Another transformative moment in the development of knowledge on Asia in Russia was 
the establishment of academic societies, such as Imperatorsko Russkoe geograficheskoe 


obshchestvo (in St. Petersburg), and Imperatorskoe Obshchestvo liubitelei estestvoznaniia, 


” Bartol’d, “Istoriia izucheniia Vostoka v Evrope i Rossii,” Sochineniia (Moskva, 1977), 9:418. 


78 David Schimmelpenninck van der Oye, “The Imperial Roots of Soviet Orientology,” in The Heritage of 
Soviet Oriental Studies, eds. Michael Kemper and Stephan Conermann (Abingdon, New York: Routledge, 2011), 33- 
36. 
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antropologii i etnografii (in Moscow). Branches of these societies were established in major 
towns of the Russian territories in Asia, supporting the research efforts of local scholars and 
intellectuals.” Almost simultaneously, the deliberation among Russians on Russia’s “real 
identity’—culminating in the Westernizer-Slavophile debate in the 1840s—tresulted in the 
creation of sections devoted to oriental studies within the scholarly societies.8° Given Russia’s 
unique position as part of both the West and the East, Russian scholars came to regard oriental 
studies as integral to studying their own multi-ethnic and multicultural motherland.*! 

Although the overall political and economic relationship between Russia and Central 
Asia had been one of the most crucial themes from the earliest phase of the Russian oriental 
studies, the specific topics of interest were different depending on Central Asian polities, and so 
were the Russian authorities’ attitudes towards them. For example, with regard to Khiva, the 
focus of the Russian scholarship was on security and political issues. Khiva had been in conflict 
with Russia on such issues as the political allegiance of Qazaqs and Turkmens, the safety of the 
trade routes, and the Khivan trade of Russian slaves, who were often kidnapped by Turkmens 


and sold in Khiva. There had been continual discussions about the possible military expeditions 


” Bartol’d, “Istoriia izucheniia,” 9:419. 


8° Vera Tolz, “European, National, and (Anti-)Imperial: The Formation of Academic Oriental Studies in 
Late Tsarist and Early Soviet Russia,” in Orientalism and Empire in Russia, ed. Michael David-Fox, Peter Holquist, 
and Alexander Martin (Bloomington: Slavica Publishers, 2006), 110-12. 


81 Nicholas Riasanovsky, Nicholas I and Official Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959), 124-67; David Saunders, “Historians and Concepts of Nationality in Early Nineteenth- 
Century Russia,” Slavonic and East European Review, 60 (1982), no.1: 44-62; Katya Hokanson, “Literary 
Imperialism, Narodnost’ and Pushkin’s Invention of the Caucasus,” Russian Review 53, no.3 (1994): 336-52; 
Thomas M. Barett, “The Remaking of the Lion of Dagestan: Shamil in Captivity,” Russian Review 53, no.3 (1994): 
353-66; Daniel Brower, “Imperial Russia and Its Orient: The Renown of Nikolai Przhevalsky,” Russian Review 53, 
no.3 (1994): 367-81; Mark Bassin, Imperial Visions: Nationalist Imagination and Geographical Expansion in the 
Russian Far East, 1840-1865 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999); Knight, “Grigor’ev in Orenburg,” 75; 
Yuri Slezkin, Arctic Mirrors: Russia and the Small Peoples of the North (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994), 
387-99. 
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against Khiva in the Russian government. On the other hand, Bukhara had maintained close 
relationship with Russia compared to other Central Asian polities. Prior to the Russian conquest, 
Bukhara was considered as one of the most important trade partners in the region in the 
nineteenth century.® 

When it comes to primary sources of Russian oriental studies during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, Russian scholarship on Bukhara took shape primarily on the basis of 
travelers’ accounts. First, the official diplomatic missions to Bukhara produced a number of 
travelogues, which were written by the officials who took part in the delegations. A. F. Negri’s 
mission in 1820 resulted in the publications of a set of travel accounts by Meyendorff, Eversman, 
Iakovlev, and Budrin.** Butenev, after his mission in 1841-42 with Bogoslovskii, published a 
number of articles.** He was accompanied by A. Lehmann and N. F. Khanykov, whose work 


proved to be one of the most important sources for the Russian oriental studies.* In 1858, N. P. 


8 For example, E. I. Blankennagel’, who traveled in Khiva in the late eighteenth century, submitted a 
petition for the Russian government to invade Khiva. V. V. Grigor’ ev, “Putevye zametki maiora Blankennagelia 0 
Khive v 1793-94 gg.,” Vestnik Russkogo geograficheskogo obshchestva XXII, vyp. 3, Otd. 2, (1858): 87-116. Also, 
Aleksander Verigin, a major-general of the Russian army, also turned in a report to the tsar Nikolas I on the necessity 
of occupying Khiva. (E. V. Bunakov, “K istorii snoshenii Rossii s sredneaziatskimi khanstvami v XIX v..” Sovetskoe 
vostokovedenie, no.2 (1941): 16-17). 


83 According to the statistics on the border trade executed in Orenburg, the volume of the trade with 
Bukharans were ten times as great as that with Khivans. This might be due to the fact that many of the Khivan 
traders did their business in Astrakhan instead of Orenburg. Bunakov, “K istorii snoshenii Rossii s sredneaziatskimi 
khanstvami,” 8. 


84 Meyendorff, Voyage; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie; E. E. Eversman, Reise von Orenburg nach Buchara 
(Berlin: E. H. G. Christiani, 1823); P. Iakovlev, “V’ezd v gorod Bukharu: Rossiiskoi imperatorskoi missii v 1820 
godu,” Sibirskii vestnik (1822), no.19: 47-52; P. Iakovlev, “Russkii kapral Topchi-bashi u bukharskogo khanstva,” 
Otechestvennye zapiski, 19 (1822), no.2: 366-369; P. Iakovlev, “Zamechaniia na stat’iu pod nazvaniem ‘Hekotrye 
svedeniia o Bukharii,’ napechatannuiu v Otechestvennykh zapiskakh v 1821 godu,” Sibirskii vestnik (1824), no. 2: 
49-56; Budrin, “Russkie v Bukhare v 1820 godu (zapiski ochevidtsa),” Spravochnaia knizhka Orenburgskogo kraia 
na 1871 godu (1871): 1-45; the same article was also published in Turkestanskii sobrnik 239 (1886). 


85 Butenev published a set of articles on Gornyi Zhurnal (1842), no.11, such as “Mineral’nye bogatstva 
Bukharii,” “Zavodskoe delo v Bukharii,” “Monetnoe delo v Bukharii,” “Zamechaniia o kovke bulata v Bukhari,” 
“Ob uvelichenii sbyta izdelii Russkikh gornykh zavodov v Bukhariiu,” “Rezul’taty meteopologicheskikh nabliudenti 
na puti iz Orenburga v Bukhariiu iv o vremia prebyfaniia v nei, v 1841 i 1842 godakh.” 


86 N. V. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo khanstva (Sankt-Peterburg, 1843); A. Lehmann, Reise nach 
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Ignat’ev led a diplomatic mission to Khiva and Bukhara and left a memoir on his trip.*’ On the 
other hand, Russian captives and slaves who managed to escape and return to Russia published 
about their experiences, accounts that became an important source of information on Bukhara.** 
Some scholars interviewed those who were engaging in the Russo-Bukhara trade and 
could collect more or less detailed accounts on the political and economic situation in Bukhara. 
For instance, G. Spaskii, editor of Sibirskii Vestnik, produced articles on the trade environment in 
Bukhara and Khiva based on the testimonies from merchants in Astrakhan.* As the trade 
relationship between Russian and Bukhara grew exponentially from the 1840s to 1860s, Russian 
literature on the subject also increased. Many of the works examined the historical background 
of the Russo-Bukhara relations, the practical information of traders, such as caravan itineraries 


and the prices of goods, and the problems surrounding tariffs.” 


Buchara und Samarkand in den Jahren 1841 und 1842 (Sankt-Peterburg, 1852). As for the importance of 
Khanykov’s work, Bartol’d, “Istoriia izucheniia,” 440. 


87 N. P. Ignat’ev, Missiia v Khivu i Bukharu v 1858 g. fligel’ad’iutanta polkovnika N. P. Ignat’eva (Sankt- 
Peterburg, 1897). 


88 For example, F. Efremov, Stranstvovanie Filippa Efremova: v Kirgizskoi stepi, Bukharii, Khive, Persii, 
Tibete i Indii i vozvrashchenie ego ottuda chrez’ Angliiu v Rossiiu (Kazan’: Universitetskaia Tipografiia, 1811). 


8° Grigroii Spaskii, “Kratkoe Opisanie Bukhary i Khivy,” Sibirskii Vestnik (Sankt-Peterburg: Tipografii 
departmenta narodnago prosveshcheniia, 1823); Grigroii Spaskii, “Noveishee opisanie Velikoy Bukharii,” Aziatskii 
Vestnik, 1825: 1-6. 


 P. Savel’ev, Bukhara v 1835 godu s prisoedineniem izvestii obo vsekh evropeiskikh puteshestvennikakh, 
pocetivshii etot gorod do 1835 goda vkliuchitel’no (Sankt-Peterburg, 1836); P. Golubkov, O torgovom puti v 
Sredniuiu Aziiu i Indiiu cherez Rossiiu predlagaemom nadvornym sovetnikom Platonom Golumkovym (Moskva, 
1848); A. Popov. Snosheniia Rossii s Khivoiu i Bukharoiu pre Petre Velikom (Sankt-Peterburg, 1853); P. I. 
Nebol’sin, “Ocherki torgovli Rossii s Srednei Aziei,” Zapiski Imperatorskago Russkago Geograficheskago 
Obshchestva. Knizkha 10 (1855); A. Semenov. Izuchenie istorichekikh svedenii o rossiiskoi vneshnei torgovle i 
promyshlennosti s poloviny XVII stoletiia po 1858 g. (SPb., 1859); N. G. Zalesov, “Orcherk diplomaticheski 
snoshenii Rossii s Bukharoi s 1836 po 1843 gg.” Voennyi sbornik (1862), no.3 (Turkestanskii sbornik. T. 382); V. 
V. Grigor’ev, “Bukhartsy i khlopok,” Torgovyi sbornik (1864), no. 20; V. Dolinskii. Ob otnosheniia Rossii k 
sredneaziatskim valedeniiam i ob ustroistve sredneaziatskoi stepi (Spb. 1865). 
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Another important genre of Russian literature that addressed Bukhara was the Russian 
official note, or zapiska, which was submitted to the government by officials, merchants, or 
intellectuals to be circulated among the policy makers. For instance, A. O. Kornilovich, who had 
been sentenced to exile to Siberia on the charge of participating in the Dekabrist revolt, left a 
zapiska on the trade between Russia and Bukhara through Petropavlovsk, where he stayed from 
1828 to 1834.°! Also, P. I. Demezon in 1834, and Ia, Vitkevich in 1836 visited Bukhara and 
created their own zapiskas.”” Some of the zapiskas were able to reach the top circles of the 


government, shaping imperial policies toward Bukhara.” 


Russian scholarship on Bukhara during the colonial period 

The Russian expansion opened a new epoch for Russian scholars. In fact, as opposed to 
the works on Turkestanskii Krai, which fell under the direct rule of the Governor-General in 
Tashkent, Russian scholars before the 1905 Russian revolution produced relatively less 
scholarship on the internal situation in Bukhara. It was probably due to the limited access 


allowed to Russian scholars, limitations derived from the Russian authorities’ non-interference 


°! A. O. Kornilovich, “Zapiski, napisannye v Petropavlovskoi kreposti,” Sochineniia i pis’ma (Moskva- 
Leningrad, 1957). On A. O. Kornilovich, see B. V. Lunin, /storiia Uzbekistana v istochnikakh: izvestiia 
puteshetvennikov geografov i uchenykh XVI-pervoi poloviny XIX v. (Tashkent: Fan, 1988), 229-236. 


*? PI. Demezon and I. V. Vitkevich, Zapiski o Bukharskom khanstve: otchety P. I. Demezona iI. V. 
Vitkevicha, ed. N. A. Khalfin (Moskva: Glavnaiia redaktsiia vostochnoi literatury, 1983). 


*3 For instances, K. F. Butenev, “O vozmozhnosti i sredstvakh pokhoda na Bukhariiu s voiskom,” Arkhiv 
Narodnogo khoziastva, fond Departmenta gornykh del, d. No. 5/330; V. V. Grigori’ev, “Kratkuiu zapisku 0 
nevygodnom dlia Rossii polozheniia torgovli ee s Srednei Azieiu,” Arkhiv vneshnei politiki Rossii. Glavnyi arkhiv, 
II-3, 1856, d. 4. 2-6 ob.; Khrulev, “O torgovykh i voennykh predpriiatiakh v Srednei Azii,” Arkhiv vneshnei politiki 
Rossii, Glavnyi arkhiv, I-9, 1856., d. 12, 2-1lob. ; Kryzhanovskii, “vsepoddanneishee donecenie,” Arkhiv vneshnei 
politiki Rossii, Glavnyi arkhiv, I-9, 1852., d. 8, 251-253 ob.; Cherniaev, Arkhiv vneshnei politiki Rossii, Glavnyi 
arkhiv, I-9, 1862, d. 15. Ch. ILs. ; Shipov, “kupecheskaia zapiska 1862 g.,” Arkhiv vneshnei politiki Rossii, Glavnyi 
arkhiv, II-3, 1862, d. 5. Many of the zapiskas have never been published, yet some of them were cited in a scattered 
manner by Soviet scholars. E. V. Bunakov, “K istorii snoshenii Rossii s sredneaziatskimi khanstvami v XIX v..” 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, no.2 (1941); M. K. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskaia politka tsarskogo pravitel stva na 
Srednem Vostoke vo votoroi chetverti XIX v. i russkaia burzhuaziia (Moskva, Leningrad, 1949). 
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policy. In addition, even though some Russians did visit the protectorate for official business, 
they could not publish any works without going through censorship.” Therefore, Russian 
scholarly literature was restricted to a few subjects, such as Russo-Bukhara diplomatic-trade 
relations, ethnographic works, and more practical collections of data and statistics.”° 
Regarding the political and economic relationship between Russia and Bukhara, a 
considerable body of literature was produced in the context of the Russo-British rivalry, the so- 
called “the Great Game.” Russian scholars proposed a number of different political and 
economic policies to make the best use of Russia’s dominant position in Bukhara, while some 
attempted to compare and contrast the political system of Central Asia under Russian rule and 


that of India under British rule, claiming the superiority of the Russian one.”° In a similar vein, 


°4 Even M. A. Terent’ev, the former Russian officer, after finishing his three-volume Istoriia zavoevaniia 
Srednei Azii in the 1870s, could not publish it until 1906, when pre-censorship was abrogated. N. A. Khalfin, 
Politika Rossii v Srednei Azii (1857-1868) (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo Vostochnoi Literatury, 1960), 5-6. 


°5 Since the Bukharan rulers made it a rule to send an emissary to celebrate the appointment of the new 
“Yarim-Padshah” or Turkestan Governor-Generals, every new Governor-General had to send envoys in return, 
which offered the Russian officials opportunities to observe the situation of Bukhara and write about it. Such works 
constituted a substantial part of the Russian literature on Bukhara in this period. For example, Kostenko. 
Puteshestvie v Bukharu; V. V. Krestovskii, V gostiakh u emira Bukharskogo (Sankt Peterburg’: Izdanie A. S. 
Suvorina, 1887). 


° V7. V. Grigor’ ev, Sredneaziatskie dela (Moskva, 1865); V. V. Grigor’ev, “O polozhenii del po zaderzhaniiu 
russkikh tovarov i russkikh torgovtsev v Bukhare,” Torgovyi sbornik (1866), no. 7; A. I. Glukhovskoi, Zapiska o 
znachenti Bukharskogo khanstva dlia Rossii o neobkhodimosti priniatiia reshitel’nykh mer dlia prochnogo 
vodvoreniia nashego bliianiia v Sredniuiu Aziiu (Sankt Peterburg, 1867); M. Mikhailov, “Nasha sredneaziatskaia 
torgovlia,” Vsemirnyi trud, no. 2 (1867); A. I. Glukhovskoi. “Plen v Bukhare,” Russkii Invalid 97 (1868); V. V. 
Grigor’ ev, “Tseny tovaram i produktam v Bukhare,” Deiatel’nost’ (1868), no. 99; I. Ianzhul. “Istoricheskii ocherk 
torgovli s Srednei Aziei,” Moskovskie universitetskie izvestiia (1869) no. 5; N. Raevskii, “O razvitii 1 uluchshenii 
kul’tury khlopchatnika v Rossi i sosednikh s neiu aziatskikh khanstvakh,” Torgovyi sbornik 50 (1869); P. L. Grossul- 
Tolstoi. Dela russkogo oruzhiia i politiki v Srednei Azii (Odessa: Tipografiia bratei Grssul-Tolstykh, 1871); L. F. 
Kostenko. Sredniaia Aziia i vodvorenie v nei russkoi grazhdanstvennosti (Sankt Peterburg, 1871); L. F. Kostenko. 
“Sredneaziatskaia torgovlia,” Turkestanskie vedomosti (1871), no. 5; N. Raevskii, “Nashi otnosheniia k 
sredneaziatskim khanstvam,” Golos 195 (1872); N. Shavrov, O putiakh dlia torgovli Rossii s Aziei. Doklad, 
prestavlennyi v Obshchestvo dlia sodeistviia russkoi promyshlennosti i torgovle (SPb, 1873); A. D. Grebenkin. 
“Rodoslovnaia Mangitskoi Dinastii,” Materialy dlia statistiki Turkestankogo kraia. Vyp. 3 (Spb., 1874); V. V. 
Grigor’ ev, Russkaia politika v otnoshenii Srednei Azii,” Sbornik gosudarstvennykh znanii, t.1 (SPb., 1874); N. 
Stremoukhov. “Poezdka v Bukharu,” Russkii vestnik 117 (1875); L. N. Sobolev. “Noveishaia istoriia Bukharskogo i 
Kokandskogo khanstv,” Turkestanskie vedomosti (1876), no. 26; N. Pantusov, Zorgovye i kravannye dorogi v 
Turkestanskom krae (Sankt Peterburg, 1876); N. Veselovskii. “Mangytskaia dinastiia, nyne tsarstvuiushchaia v 
Bukhare,” Turkestanskie vedomosti (1878), no. 28; N. Veselovskii. “Russkie nevol’niki v sredneaziatskikh 
khanstvakh,” Turkestanskie vedomosti (1879), no. 34; F. F. Martens, Rossiia i Angliia v Srednei Azii (Spb., 1880); L. 
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those Russian scholarly works were instigated by such travelogues popular among the British 
readers, as those of Alexander Burnes and Arminus Vambery. European travelogues were 
immediately translated into Russian and made an impact on the Russian intellectuals.”’ Russian 
visitors to Bukhara consciously compared their experiences with those of the British travelers 
and attempted to rebut the British travelers’ accounts or arguments.”® 

Some geographical and ethnographical studies were allowed to be conducted in the 


eastern part of the Bukhara Khanate/Emirate. This mountainous region, which was bestowed to 


F. Kostenko. Turkestanskii krai: opyt voenno-statisticheskogo obozreniia Turkestanskogo voennogo okruga. 3 T. 
(Spb. 1880); A. Shepelev, “Ocherk voennykh i diplomaticheskikh snoshenii Rossii s Srednei Aziei,” Materialy dlia 
opisaniia khivinskogo pokhoda 1873 g. (Tashkent, 1881); N. Veselovskii. “Priem v Rossi i1 otpusk sredneaziatskikh 
poslov v XVII-XVIII stoletiiakh. Po dokumentam glavnogo arkhiva ministerstva inostrannykh del,” Zhurnal 
Ministerstva narodnogo prosveshchenie (SPb., 1884), no. 7. Otd. 2: 68-105; V. A. Ulianitskii, Snosheniia Rossii s 
Srednei Aziei 1 Indiei v XVI-XVII wv. (Moskva, 1889); N. Veselovskii. “Ivan Danilovich Khokhlov, russkii 
poslannik v Persiitu i Bukharu v XVII v.,” Zhurnal Ministerstva narodnogo prosvesheniia (1891). no.1: 42-72; P. P. 
Mel’gunov. Ocherk po istorii russkoi torgovli IX- XVII vv. (Moskva: Izdanie Magazina “Sotrudnik shkol” A. K. 
Zaleskoi, 1905). 


°7 A. Burnes was an officer of the British Indian government and visited Bukhara in 1830s. Alexander 
Burnes, Travels into Bokhara: Being the Account of a Journey from India to Cabool, Tartary and Persia; also, 
Narrative of a voyage on the Indus, from the sea to Lahore, with presents from the King of Great Britain; performed 
under the orders of the Supreme Government of India, in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833. Vol.1-3. (London: John 
Murray, 1834); A. Berns, Puteshestvie v Bukharu: rasskaz o plavanie po Indu ot moria do Lagora s podarkami 
Velikobritanskogo korolia i otchet o puteshestvii iz Indii v Kabul, Tatariiu, Persiiu, predpriniatom po predpisaniu 
Vysshevo pravitel stva Indii v 1831, 1832 i 1833 godakh leitenantom Ost-indiiskoi kompaneiskoi sluzhby 
Aleksandrom Bernsom (Moskva, 1848-50). The Hungarian traveler, Arminius Vambéry, after visiting Central Asia, 
turned into a Russophobe writer and became famous among the British intellectuals. Lory Alder and Richard Dalby, 
The Dervish of Windsor Castle: the Life of Arminius Vambery (London: Bachman & Turner Ltd., 1979). His major 
works in English were: Arminius Vambéry, Travels in Central Asia; being the account of a journey from Teheran 
across the Turkoman desert on the eastern shore of the Caspian to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, performed in 
the year 1863 (London: J. Murray, 1864); Arminius Vambéry, Sketches of Central Asia: Additional chapters on my 
travels, adventures, and on the ethnology of Central Asia (London: W.H. Allen, 1868); Vambéry, History of 
Bokhara. The Russian translations were: A. Vamberi, Puteshestvie po Srednei Azii: opisanie poezdki iz Tegerana 
cherez Turkmenskuiu step' po vostochnomu beregu Kaspiiskogo moria v Khivu, Bukharu i Samarkand, sovershennoi 
v 1863 godu Arminiem Vamberi, chlenom Vengerskoi Akademii. S kartoiu Srednei Azii. Perevod s angliiskogo 
(Sankt-Peterburg, 1865); A. Vamberi, Ocherki Srednei Azii (pribavleniia k Puteshestviiu po Srednei Azii) (Moskva, 
1868); Istoriia Bokhary ili Transokeanii s drevneishikh veremen do nastoiashchego. Po vostochnym 
obnarodovannym i neobnarodovannym rukopisnym istoricheskim istochnikam, 2 vol., (Sankt-Peterburg: Tipografiia 
Skariatina, 1873). 


°8 As for Grigor’ev’s sharp criticism in his review of Vambéry, History of Bokhara, see Eugene Schuyler, 


Turkistan: Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara and Kulja, vol. 1 (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle and Rivington, 1876), Appendix II. 
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the Bukhara Emirate by the decision of the Russian colonial authorities, became a border land 
with Afghanistan, and thus a considerable number of Russian garrisons were deployed there.” 
Also, the upper and mid-Zerafshan valley, which lay in Russian territory, was another important 
region for geographical research.'°° Geographical study on Central Asia had not been completed 
until the end of the Russian Empire and continued even after the Soviet revolution.!°! 
Some of the ethnographic works were more focused on the socio-economic life of 

Bukhara.'°” One of the topics that interested Russian scholars was to investigate various ethnic 
groups and their economic life. In particular, several scholars made attempts to distinguish the 


sedentary Turkic-speaking groups (“Sarts”’) from Tajiks and also from other Turkic-speaking 


°°” N. Karazin, “Podzemnye tiurmy v Bukharskom khanstve,” Vsemirnaia illiustratsiia (1872) no. 167; 
Liliental’, “Gissarskoe i Kabadianskoe bekstva, 1889 g.,” Sbornik geograficheskikh, topografichekikh i 
statisticheskikh materialov po Azii. Vyp. 57 (SPb, 1894); V. I. Lipskii. Gornaia Bukhara, T. 1-3. (SPb., 1902- 
1905); B. N. Litvinov, “Cherez Bukharu na pamiry,” Istoricheskii vestnik, T.98 (1904); D. N. Logofet, “Kuliabsko- 
Rustakskaia doroga v Bukharskikh vladeniiakh,” Sredneaziatskaia zhizn', 209 (1907); D. N. Logofet, “iz putevykh 
ocherkov po Vostochnoi Bukhare,” Voennyi sbornik (1912), no.8-11, (1913), no.1-4; D. N. Logofet, “Ocerhki 
gornoi Bukhary,” Voennyi sbornik (1913), no.6-12. (1914), no. 1-8, 10; D. N. Logofet, “Cherez Bukharu-putevye 
ocherki po Srednei Azii,” Voennyi sbornik (1910), no. 1-12. 
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okruge,” Zapiski imperatorskogo Russkogo geograficheskogo Obshchestva, po otdeleniiu statistiki, T. 4 (SPb. 1874); 
G. Arandarenko, “Zametka ob irrigatsii v nagornykh tumenakh Zerafshanskogo tumena,” Turkestanskie vedomosti 
(1876), no. 51.; V. V. Radlov, “Sredniaia Zeravshanskaia dolina,” Zapiski imperatorskogo Russkogo 
geograficheskogo Obshchestva, po otdeleniiu etnografii, T. 4 (SPb. 1880): 1-92; A. A. Semenov, “Etnograficheskie 
ocherki Zeravshanskikh gor, Karategina i Darvaza,” Etnograficheskoe obozrenie 5 (Moskva, 1903); B. Litvinov. 
“Karshi,” Turkestanskie vedomosti (1910): 114-116. 


'0! Bartol’d, “Blizhaishie zadachi izucheniia,” 546-5. 
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1868); N. F. Petrovskii. “O shelkovodstve v Srednei Azii,” Turkestanskie vedomosti (1872) no. 47-48; A. L. Kun, 
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etnografii, T. 6 (SPb. 1880): 73-262; V. I. Lipskii, Flora Srednei Azii, t. e. russkogo Turkestana i khanstva Bukhary 
i Khivy. T.3 (SPb., 1902-03) 
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Central Asians, which may have been derived from administrative considerations.!°? In addition, 
Russian officials also paid attention to the administrative system and to the military forces of the 
Bukhara Khanate/Emirate.' 

This development of Russian scholarship before the Bolshevik revolution was made 
possible by both scholarly efforts of Russian intellectuals and support from the Russian 
authorities. The Russian colonial administration in Tashkent not only promoted academic 
research by establishing a new library (1860), but also wanted to advertise projects of developing 
the region through publications. The compilations of Turkestanskii sbornik (1867-88) and 
Turkestankii al’bom (1871-72) by direction of Governor-General Von Kaufman were intended 
for national audiences, while the issuance of an official weekly newspaper of the Office of the 
Governor-General, Turkestanskie vedomosti (1870-1917), opened an avenue for the local 
scholars and interested intellectuals to present their works in a public sphere.!°° N. A. Maev, 
editor-in-chief of Turkestanskie vedomosti, was a representative figure of local Russian scholars. 
He himself wrote several important works on contemporaneous politics, but Maev’s major 
contribution was found in his compendium of locally produced scholarly works, titled Materialy 


dlia statistiki Turkestanskogo kraia and published on an annual basis from 1872 to 1879.!° 


103 A.D. Grebenkin. “Tadzhiki,” Russkii Turkestan, sbornik, izdannyi po povodu politekhnicheskoi vystavki. 
Vyp. 2. (Moskva, 1872). As for the Sart debate in the late nineteenth century, see Khalid, The Politics, 199-209. 


1047 L’vov, “Khanstvo Bukharskoe,” Sovermennaia letopis’ (1868), no.22; A. L. Kun, “Bukharskie 
poriadki, Zametki 0 poriadke vzimaniia pozemel’nykh podatei” Turkestanskie vedomosti (1873), no. 32; N. Karazin, 
“Oruzhie i dospekhi nashikh protivnikov v Srednei Azii,” Niva (1874), no. 15; A. P. Khoroshkhin, “Zametki 0 
ziakate v Bukharskom khanstve,” Sbornik stat’ei, kasaiushchikhsia do Turkestanskogo kraia (SPb., 1876); G. 
Arandarenko, “Bukharskie voiska v 1880 g.” Turkestanskii sbornik, T. 297; Matveev. “Kratkii ocherk Bukhary 1887 
g. Gen. Shtaba Polkovnika Matveeva,” Sbornik gegraficheskikh, topograficheskikh i statistichekikh materialov 
(1888), Vyp. 26: 1-8.; A. Shemanskii, “Bukharskaia armiia,” Razvedchik (1898) no. 397 


'05 On Kaufman’s publishing projects, see Sahadeo, Russian Colonial Society, 41-6. 
106 NA. Maev, Ocherki Bukharskogo khanstva (Tashkent, 1875); N. A. Maev, “Geograficheskii ocherk 
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Many of the works in the five-volume compendium were based on the first field researches, 
which could not have been possible without the colonial setting. 

According to Bartol’d’s judgment, although such numerous works were concerned with 
the local population in Central Asia, most of the ethnographic accounts, with the noted exception 
of Nalivkin’s scholarship, could be characterized as mere compilations of preexisting works 
because the authors neither knew the local languages nor directly experienced local people’s 
lives.!°’ Nevertheless, some researches on the indigenous sources of Central Asia came into 
existence, laying the foundation for Russian oriental studies.'°° 

After the 1905 revolution in Russia, which concerned mostly constitutional reforms, 
Russian scholars obtained some degree of freedom from censorship and began to focus on the 
socio-political situation in Bukhara. In the wake of the intensifying call for reforms in Russian 
politics, the political relations between Russia and the Central Asian khanates began to draw the 
attention of reform-minded intellectuals.'©? For instance, D. N. Logofet, who had been stationed 
in the Amu-Darya border guard, published a set of works that were critical of the Bukhara 


overnment.!!° Leveling harsh criticism against Russia’s policy of complete non-interference 
g g g policy p 


khanstva,” Materialy dlia statistiki Turkestanskogo kraia, Vyp. 5. (SPb., 1879): 77-132; N.A. Maev, “Ocherki 
Gissarskogo kraia.” Materialy dlia statistiki Turkestanskogo kraia. Ezhegodnik, Vyp. 5 (SPb. 1879): 154-155; N. A. 
Maev, “Ocherki gornykh bekstv Bukharskogo khanstva,” Materialy dlia statistiki Turkestanskogo kraia, Vyp. 5 
(SPb., 1879): 212-249. 
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Zhukovskii, Snosheniia Rossii s Bukharoi i Khivoi za poslednee trekhsotletie, (Trudy obshchestva russkikh 
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1101). N. Logofet, Strana bespraviia. Bukharskoe khanstvo i ego sovremennoe sostoianie (Spb: Izdatel’stvo 
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with the internal issues of the Bukhara khanate, which had kept secret the “terrible” things 
happening in the Bukhara territory, Logofet called on the reformist Russian government to act 
and build a new “appropriate” government in Bukhara.''! To be sure, Logofet’s position was 
based on his conviction of Russia’s task of culturally enlightening Asian peoples as well as in the 
context of Russia’s rivalry with the British Empire.'!” 

In that period, V. V. Bartol’d’s works were of critical importance for the Russian 
oriental studies on Bukhara.'!? Considered as the de facto founder of Central Asia historical 
studies, Bartol’d produced a number of pivotal studies, which may be viewed as the culmination 
of the tradition of the Russian Imperial Orientology.''* Although he continued to be one of the 
most prominent scholars on Central Asian history during the Soviet period until his death in 
1930, he preferred to follow the principles that were shared at the time by other scholars in 


Europe rather than to abide by the Soviet ideological approaches. '!° 


(London and New York: Routledge Curzon, 2004), 136, 166-169. V. V. Bartol’d was critical of Logofet’s works due 
to his lack of knowledge of the local languages and of Central Asia’s past although he admitted that Logofet’s book, 
Bukharskoe khanstvo pod russkim protektoratoram, contained the most detailed description of Bukhara since N. V. 
Khanykov’s Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva, which was published in 1843. V. V. Bartol’d, “Retsenziia na knigu: V. 
I. Masal’skii, Turkestanskii krai (1913),” Sochinenie (Moskva: Izadatel’stov Vostochnoi Literatury, 1963), 2:638, 
note 10. 
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(Spb. 1906); M. V. Grulev, Sopernichestvo Rossii i Anglii v Srednei Azii (Spb: Izdatel’stvo Berezovskogo, 1909). 


‘13 Bartol’d wrote extensively on Central Asia, but the works that addressed Bukhara included, for example, 
V. V. Bartol’d. “Istoriia kul’turnoi zhizni Turkestana,” Sochneniia, vol. 2, Ch.1 (Moskva, 1963); “Tadzhiki,” 
Sochneniia, vol. 2, Ch.1 (Moskva, 1963); “K istorii orosheniia Turkestana,” Sochneniia, vol. 3 (Moskva, 1965); 
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In sum, literature on Bukhara constitutes a substantial part of Russian oriental Studies. 
But how should we use such a corpus of Russian Orientology? Recently, a scholarly debate has 
arisen among contemporary historians over how to address Russian Orientalism. As a result, the 
entire body of Russian Oriental Studies scholarship came to be suspected of underlying 
prejudices. To evaluate the significance of those works produced by the Russian imperial 


scholarship, it is necessary to examine the debate in more detail. 


Debates on Russian Orientalism and the Russian scholarship on Bukhara 

After Edward Said’s proposition of “Orientalism” emerged, the imperial Russian 
literature on Central Asia, including those studies on Bukhara, became a collective target for 
criticism as the manifestation of Russian “Orientalism.” In addition, the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union provided contemporary scholars with ideological freedom to criticize the Russian 
colonialism as well as more access to the literature of Russian oriental studies. In alignment with 
post-independence Central Asian republics’ emphasis on the Jadid movement, some notable 
works began to be created on Russian Orientalism from the end of the twentieth century.''® 

However, scholars have raised a question of how to define the true nature of Russian 
Orientalism. Some have been inclined to categorically criticize the entire body of Russian 
scholarship as epitomizing imperialist schemes.'!’ Others expressed their reservations about the 
applicability of Said’s model to Russia. In this context, Khalid, Knight, and Todorova’s debate 


was of particular importance. Their deliberations cast light on the fact that individual scholars of 


16 For examples, Sahni, Crucifying the Orient; Daniel R. Brower and Edward J. Lazzerini eds., Russia’s 
Orient: Imperial Borderlands and Peoples, 1700-1917 (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1997); Khalid, The 
Politics. 


‘7 For example, Sahni argues that as the Russian empire gradually expanded, the Oriental discourses were 
enhanced by adding scientific legitimacy and universalizing theories. Sahni, Crucifying the Orient, 72. 
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the Russian Empire could make nuanced adjustments and adaptations to their works with the 
varying degrees in which they participated in the imperial projects. Some of the Orientalists 
enthusiastically engaged in the imperial projects, yet others were hesitant or at least indifferent 
even though their works might have been produced under the auspices of and thus became a part 
of the predominant discourse. Thus, while the dominant discourse contributed to the justification 
of colonial rules, the agency of the individuals should not be neglected.''® 

Furthermore, recent studies point out alternative viewpoints on Russian Orientalism. For 
example, J. Sahadeo argues that while the Russian intellectuals, particularly those residing in 
Tashkent, did engage in the Orientalist enterprises, they also witnessed the formulation of a 
social hybridity, which was derived from intensive interactions between the colonizers and the 
colonized. Given the contrast of the marginal status of the Russian settlers and the commercial 
success of the Central Asian merchants and traders, the Russian elite in Tashkent could not hold 
the partisan trope of the Russians’ role as civilizers but rather warned of the possible Central 
Asians’ dominance and exploitation of the Russian settlers, who would easily fall prey to 
drunkenness and poverty.!!? Therefore, it is crucial to consider specific cases and examine both 
Russian scholars’ activities and local circumstances. 

In the case of Bukhara, one can easily notice that Orientalist presuppositions on the 
Central Asian society were prevalent in most Russian scholars’ works. Particularly, the 
perceptions of despotic “Asiatic” rule and of Islam as fanatic and violent persisted among 


Russian intellectuals. To be sure, those biases seem to have been rooted earlier than the 


18 Knight, “Grigor’ev in Orenburg,” 74-100; Khalid, “Russian History,” 691-9; Knight, “On Russian 
Orientalism,” 701—5; Todorova, “Does Russian Orientalism Have,” 717-27. 
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establishment of Russian rule in Central Asia. Nevertheless, as Russia’s contact with Bukhara 
increased in the mid-nineteenth century, the despotic and arbitrary rule of the Central Asian 
polity became one of the main themes in Russian oriental studies.'”° 

In that context, V. V. Bartol’d turned out to be one of the most controversial figures in 
Russian oriental studies. Partly due to his fame as the representative of the Russian orientalists, 
he has been blamed for being an accomplice of Russian Imperialism and its Orientalist schemes. 
In addition, some of Bartol’d’s positions, which appeared sympathetic towards imperialist 
policies, have drawn criticism from modern scholars. For example, L. Yountchi argued that 
Bartol’d was in many respects “a product of Kaufman’s legacy” because he exploited many of 
the opportunities that became available as a result of Kaufman’s policies, and, like Kaufman, he 
adamantly endorsed Russia’s civilizing mission.'*! 

However, this sort of characterization is oversimplified and questionable for several 
reasons. First and foremost, Bartol’d was educated at St. Petersburg University and taught both 
at the university and the Akademiia Nauk, both of which had little to do with Kaufman. Bartol’d 
emerged in the system that had a different origin from that of Kaufman’s and other Russian 
imperialists, who were eager to reinforce the Russian colonial rule of Central Asia. Of course, 
since its establishment in 1855 by emerging the existing faculty and library of the Kazan 


university, St. Petersburg University’s Faculty of Oriental Languages functioned as the main 


120 For examples, Iu. Gagemeister, “Vzgliad na promyshlennost’ i torgovliu Rossii,” Russkii vestnik 7 
(1857), no.1: 41-50; I. Ianzhul. “Istoricheskii ocherk torgovli s Srednei Aziei,” Moskovskie universitetskie izvestiia 5 
(1869): 343; Fedchenko, Topograficheskii ocherk, 7; Kostenko, Puteshestvie v Bukharu, 95—6; N. Shavrov, “O 
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state institution to suit the government’s needs, including providing the government functionaries 
with language training. As manifest in a 1888 letter of the university’s rector, “the civilizing 
mission in the East and the political confirmation” of the Russian power and influence in Asia 
were the ultimate raison d’étre of the faculty.'?* However, as S. van der Oye revealed, the 
autocracy’s cause did not always resonate among the professors of St. Petersburg Faculty of 
Oriental Languages. There were some who were more cooperative, such as Kazem-Bek, while 
others were less sympathetic. Among some of the professors, priority was given to the academic 
study and dissemination of knowledge rather than the practical goals of training interpreters and 
government officials. 75 

As recent findings indicate, even in the community of Russian orientalists, there existed 
a sort of confrontation between the German scholars and the Russian “nationalists.” While the 
former sought to “subordinate the needs of Russia to a universalistic scientific agenda,” the latter 
were no less interested in supporting Russia’s imperial agenda in Asia.!*4 Bartol’d essentially 
grew up in the tradition of the German orientalists, particularly the school of the prominent 
Russian Arabist Victor Rosen. As the dean of Faculty of Oriental Languages of St. Petersburg 
University from 1893, Rosen urged his students to complete their training in the West, 


particularly in Germany, to become acquainted with the pedagogy and the scholarship of the 


!22 Materialy dlia istorii fakul teta vostochnykh iazykov. V.2. (St. Petersburg: Tip. M. M. Stasiulevich, 1905- 
1906), 185. 
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West.!* Perhaps, following his directions, Bartol’d studied in Germany in 1891-2.!°° As one of 
the successors of the German tradition in the Russian Orientology, Bartol’d found himself 
different from others who had never attempted to “apply the same laws of historical evolution 
which had been established for the history of Europe.”!”’ Therefore, calling Bartol’d an adamant 
supporter of the Russian imperialist projects is nothing but a misidentification of his scholarly 
lineage. 

Furthermore, his scholarly works seem to be too wide in range and too deep in scope to 
be simply judged by the yardstick of participation in Orientalism. To be sure, Bartol’d did make 
some problematic statements that show his biases on the history of Central Asia, sharing the 
assumptions underlying the Orientalist trope. For example, Bartol’d characterized the rule of the 
Bukharan regime in the status of the Russian protectorate as “medieval,” full of arbitrary rules of 
the elite and disorderly governance.'** In the paper titled “the tasks of Russian Orientalism in 
Turkestan,” Bartol’d called for his colleague orientalists to produce works so that the eastern 
people could “acquire completely the European scientific methods, especially the methods of 
humanities.””!”? Stressing the rapprochement of societies and peoples, Bartol’d viewed the 
evolution of the humankind as the process of “the expansion of advanced culture upon an ever 


vaster region,” which, according to Bartol’d, could be achieved in the form of the sophistication 
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of urban life and the economic and political predominance of core cities.'°° From this 
perspective, Bartol’d regarded the political expansions and conquests by the great historical 
empires as a positive factor that facilitated world cultural intercourses, thus acknowledging the 
expansion of the modern colonial empires.'*! In that context, it was a matter of course that 
Bartol’d supported the colonial policies of the Russian empire to enhance their grip on Central 
Asia. The construction of the railway that began in 1887, and the integration of the Bukhara 
Emirate into the customs territory of the Russian empire in 1894, were all considered positive 
changes by Bartol’d.'** 

In fact, Bartol’d viewpoints cannot be represented by those statements only. According to 
the Soviet scholar D. Iu. Arapov, Bartol’d was against ideas of racism and Eurocentrism that 
were predominant in most scholarly works of European scholars. Above all, Bartol’d objected to 
the notion that stagnation was a characteristic feature of the “East.”!?? The Russian orientalist 
condemned the prejudice of “viewing a Muslim government as wholly governed by the 
theocratic principle without admitting any different forms of governance, whether it is of 
bureaucratic monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy.”!*4 Moreover, Bartol’d remained skeptical 
about the notion of “progress” and did not utilize the concept in his historical constructions. !*° 


As Bregel’ pointed out, Bartol’d’s concept of progress “bears no historiosophical or axiological 
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connotations,” but has been used to refer to historical developments. Bartol’d did not believe that 
the process of the expansion of more developed culture belonged only to European societies. '*° 

In particular, it is notable that Bartol’d acknowledged the political developments that 
occurred in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In his article “O khanstvakh 
Bukharskom i Khivinskom,” the Russian scholar stated that “in the nineteenth century, Bukhara 
amirs...brought a considerable part of Turkestan out of such status of anarchy and devastation, in 
which it had been situated in the second half of the eighteenth century. Much worse was the 
situation of the regions that remained outside of the rule of the khans.”!3” The recognition of 
internal development of Central Asian society, which stemmed from the analysis of indigenous 
sources, was inherited by such historians as A. Semenov, O. Chekhovich, and Y. Bregel’ and 
constituted an important “school” of oriental studies during the Soviet period. 

In sum, we may acknowledge Said’s argument that a scholar cannot be detached from 

“the circumstances of life, from the fact of his involvement (conscious or unconscious) with a 
class, a set of beliefs, a social position, or from the mere activity of being a member of a 
society,” and therefore imagine that Bartol’d may have been unable to free himself from the 
overall discourse of Russian Orientalism.!3° Nevertheless, with his exceptional expertise of 
indigenous sources and particular viewpoints, the case of V. V. Bartol’d must be a good example 


that shows the distinctiveness of individuals and calls for a more nuanced approach by analyzing 
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each individual’s position rather than applying the sweeping conclusion against the Orientalist 


discourse. 


Postscript 

Before the Russian expansion into Central Asia, the Bukhara Manghit dynasty had 
drawn Russia’s attention for its unique position as an important trade partner and a potential ally 
against British infiltration. After the Russian expansion, Bukhara fell into the status of a Russian 
protectorate, but its position remained relatively uninterrupted with restricted access for Russian 
subjects (even if it did not completely prevent scholarly research on the region). With the 
Russian revolution in 1905, Bukhara surfaced as the epitome of the antithesis of reforms. 
Through the interactions with Bukhara, Russian scholars shared some aspects of the Orientalist 
trope. Nevertheless, as Bartol’d’s case indicates, one should be careful not to condemn all of the 
pre-revolutionary scholarship as the byproduct of Orientalism in a sweeping fashion. Especially, 
Bartol’d’s methodology, which approved the internal development of Central Asia, requires a 
nuanced approach. 

Perhaps, Bartol’d’s idiosyncrasy enabled his works to survive the political and 
intellectual revolutions that occurred during the beginning and end of the Soviet Union. 
Although Bartol’d seems to have distanced himself from being involved in the enterprise of the 
political justification, some of his arguments became exposed to criticism after his death. The 
issue of consolidation of power in nineteenth-century Bukhara, which Bartol’d invoked, soon 
became one of the hotly debated topics in the Soviet historiography on Central Asia, which will 


be addressed in the next section. 
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1.2. Bukharan Politics in Soviet Historiography 

According to recent scholarship, Soviet Oriental studies, particularly on Central Asia, 
were designed to serve multiple goals. As Soviet power was established in the early 1920s, 
Soviet leaders in Moscow sought to display themselves as the region’s emancipators from 
Imperial Russia’s colonial rule. They implemented policies that purported to enroot communism 
into the indigenous “national” societies by cultivating local cadres of communists.'*’ Since the 
creation of the new national republics in Central Asia in 1924, the Bolsheviks had mobilized 
Soviet Orientalists to participate in the formation of national identities and encouraged national 
scholars to write their own histories.'*° At the same time, in order to restrain the centrifugal 
aspirations of the national republics, Soviet authorities were always suspicious of any attempts to 
promote national heritage and tightened their grip over the scholars so that they might follow the 
guidelines to prevent any intellectual efforts that would threaten the political grasp of the 
Communist Party. 

Soviet historians explored several ways to justify Soviet policies in Central Asia. One of 
the primary rhetorical strategies was devaluing Central Asia’s past and defining it as one of the 
obstacles to progress. Particularly, based on the Orientalist concept of despotism, the Soviet 
authorities managed to devise a historical discourse of oppressive regimes in Central Asia and 
imposed the depiction of Central Asian societies prior to the Russian expansion as living in a 


“dark age.” 
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This section shows how the Soviet Oriental discourse developed a negative depiction of 
the Bukhara Manghit dynasty, and in particular, of Amir Nasr Allah. The Bukhara Manghit 
dynasty that dominated portions of Central Asia prior to the Russian expansion had become 
reduced to the status of a Russian protectorate. In the Soviet historiography, the history of the 
Bukhara Emirate, particularly the period after it had turned into a Russian protectorate in 1868, 
was depicted as reactionary due to the regime’s stubborn opposition to the revolutionary 
movements before it was finally toppled by the Red Army in 1920. Even before the Soviet 
revolution, Jadid writers, including the Young Bukharans, had already produced a number of 
works that pointed to Bukhara’s political and social problems and called for reforms and even a 
revolution. '*! 

It seems that there is a consensus among scholars on the variation among Soviet 
academics. But while individual Russian “Orientalists” could engage in their projects with 
differing degrees of state intervention during the Imperial period, Soviet Oriental studies turned 
out to be as a “state-organized discipline with a clear political agenda.” Yet, there are still 
debates on the degrees in which the Soviet ideological framework exerted control over individual 
scholars, and whether and how the individual scholars could maintain their agency. Recent 
studies tend to focus more on specific cases and expose the tensions between the center—seeking 
to impose a rigid political framework and represented by Moscow-based scholars—and local 


scholars affiliated with institutions located in the national republics. !* 
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In this light, it is important to investigate how the Soviet rhetoric on Central Asian 
regimes, particularly on the Bukhara Emirate, evolved in the processes of conforming to Soviet 
ideology and adjusting to actual studies of Central Asian history. However, there has been little 
scholarship on the development of specific narratives of the Soviet discourse on Central Asia.'*? 
It might be partly because the tendency of political authorities to control historical writing still 
remains strong in the Central Asian republics even after their independence. Of course, provided 
that the current scholarship in Central Asia shares the same foundation with Soviet Central Asian 
studies, a review of the rhetoric of Soviet-era studies on the pre-Russian history of Central Asia 


may prove vital to our understanding of post-Soviet Central Asian national histories. 


Pre-World War II scholarship 

During the 1920s, when the Soviet leadership was determined to fight “Russian 
chauvinism,” several notable works were produced on the history of the Bukhara Emirate by 
indigenous intellectuals such as Sadriddin Aini and Abdurauf Fitrat. Their works, most notably 
Ainti’s Jaladan-i Bukhara (1920), Tarikh-i ingilab-i fikrit dar Bukhara (1920-21) and Tarikh-i 
Amiran-i Manghitiyah-i Bukhara (1923), and Fitrat’s Dawrah-i hukmrani-yi amir ‘alim khan 
(1930), offer sharp criticism of the old regime in Bukhara by exposing the political and social 
complications of Bukharan society. Especially, Fitrat, who had been reluctant to hold the 
Bukharan rulers responsible for the social and political decay, turned into one of their staunchest 


critics after the revolution and the establishment of the republics. !“4 
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Unlike the works of local intellectuals, who consisted of former Jadids, scholars who 
had been trained in the tradition of Russian (Imperial) oriental studies continued to produce 
historical works on the basis of the pre-revolutionary methodology. For example, A. A. 
Semenov, under the encouragement of V. V. Bartol’d, began to pay attention to Bukharan 
documentary sources and published important works on the administration of the Bukhara 
Emirate.'*° 

It was in 1928 that the Bolshevik government launched the anti-Academic campaign and 
started the so-called Sovietization of the Academy of Sciences.'4° Along with the reorganization 
of academic institutions, Soviet historians experienced the first turn in the official policy on 
writing histories partly due to the Soviet leadership’s decision to suppress Ukrainian nationalism, 
circa. 1930. During the 1930s, the preexisting view against Russian colonialism of Asian peoples 
began to be refuted by other Soviet historians. The new approach established in the context of 
the new dogma of the great friendship proclaimed that the Russian expansion into the Volga-Ural 
region and Asia was progressive and beneficial to Asian peoples. In addition, the new discourse 
stressed the cooperation and collaborative efforts between Russian and Asian peoples against the 
external threats posed by the British Empire.!*” Proven incompatible with the new ideological 
doctrine, some early national historical narratives produced by local intellectuals came to be 


discarded by the late 1930s.!*8 
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Despite the increasing risk of being politically criticized, important works were created 
in Leningrad and Moscow. A series of projects of editing and translating Oriental manuscripts 
were launched by the reorganized Institute of Oriental Studies in Leningrad.'*? In addition, a new 
generation of scholars, now trained under the new principles of Soviet scholarship, started to 
appear. For example, P. P. Ivanov, educated in Tashkent and Leningrad, emerged as an expert on 
the history of Qaragalpaqs, but soon expanded his interest into the broader history of Central 
Asia.'*° Exploring the method of examining primary sources to deduce the ideologically right 
conclusions, Ivanov paved a way to reconcile the methodology of the pre-revolutionary 
traditional Russian Orientology with the Marxist ideological frameworks.!°! His work, Vosstanie 
kitai-kipchakov v Bukharskom khanstve 1821-25 gg., which depicted the rebellion of the Khitay- 
Qipchaq tribe against the Bukhara Manghit regime, was of particular importance since it invoked 
the image of Bukharan society where the cruel despots of the Bukhara Manghit dynasty ruled 


over the suppressed people of the Khitay-Qipchaq.'* 


National History writing 
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With regard to Stalin’s policy on Central Asian historical studies, it is well known that 
Stalin imposed his ideological control by proclaiming “the Big Brother dogma,” which was 
aimed at promoting more a positive image of the roles played by the Russian nation in the 
historical development of other Asian nations. However, as Lowell Tillett argued, faced with the 
challenges that arose amid the Second World War, Moscow deliberately tolerated the 
development of the nationalist narratives in the Asian nations from the late 1930s in order to 
rally support from the nations on condition that they were compatible with the overall Soviet 
ideology.'*? In this context, the efforts to appreciate the indigenous developments of Central 
Asian societies yielded some notable works. A number of works were created in the initiatives of 
the Central Asian republics for establishing their “canonized” histories. 

As the Second World War ended, the new stage of the Cold War necessitated the fresh 
rallying of all Soviet people, and Moscow began to reassert its control over the history writing 
and impose the new centralized narrative. The historical works that were produced during the 
war era faced severe criticism from scholars in Moscow. The precursor was Moscow’s fierce 
criticism poured against Istoriia Kazakhskoi SSR s drevneishikh vremen do nashikh dneéi, 
published in 1943 with Anna Pankratova as chief editor.'** That was followed by the infamous 
decree issued in August, 1944 by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union that excoriated the historical interpretation that glorified the history of the “reactionary 


and feudal” Golden Horde, which led to the ban of the study of the Tatar epic Idegity (Idige).!>° 
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Since then, Soviet historiography paid special attention to prevent other Central Asian national 
heroic epics from circulating.'*° Thus, the discourse of “the Great friendship of peoples” began 
to shape the new Tatar history from the mid-1940s, which eventually channeled Tatars’ effort to 
seek their identity through the pre-Mongol history of Bulghars rather than from their heritage of 
the Mongols and the Golden Horde.'*” 

In the wake of growing conflicts in historical viewpoints between Moscow and the 
republics, Istoriia narodov Uzbekistana was published in 1947 under the editorship of S. V. 
Bakhrushin, V. IA. Hepomnin, and V. A. Shishkin. The first part of the second volume was 
dedicated to the history of Uzbek khanates in Central Asia from the sixteenth to the mid- 
nineteenth century until the Russian expansion into the region. The main author of this part was 
A. A. Semenov, who had been working on the socio-economic situation of Bukhara since 1920s. 
To his writing, some other important works, such as those of P. P. Ivanov, were added. 

As one may suppose from the careers of the two main contributors, /storiia narodov 
Uzbekistana evidently turned out to be a continuation of the scholarship of Russian Imperial 
Oriental studies. The authors clearly manifested the intention to encapsulate the main 
accomplishments of the pre-revolutionary historiography.'** Although the purpose of the 
publication was to shape a historical unity of the Uzbek and Karakalpak “peoples” who resided 
in the territory of the new Soviet republic of Uzbekistan, the topics of Istoriia narodov 


Uzbekistana were extensive, including political history, administration, diplomacy, taxation, 
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trade, art, and religion, covered mostly following the methodology of Russian oriental studies. 
For instance, the issue of slavery, which was one of the critical issues in the relations between 
Central Asian khanates and the Russian Empire, was seriously examined. In addition, with 
regard to the sources, Istoriia narodov Uzbekistana was based primarily on the Russian travelers’ 
works, such as N. Khanykov’s Opisanie bukharaskogo khanstva, and some indigenous sources 
like V. V. Grigror’ev’s Zapiski Mirzy Shemsa-Bukhari. Also, Semenov paid more attention to the 
political developments based on some historical indigenous sources. 

The two main sources that Jstoriia narodov Uzbekistana drew on, Khanykov and 
Grigori’ev’s works, deserve our attention for the reason that they were the main sources of 
descriptions of the cruel and despotic rule of the Bukhara Manghit rulers, particularly, Amir Nasr 
Allah. First, based on the testimonies of the former official of Bukhara, Mirza Shams Bukhart , 
Grigror’ev’s work offers the account on how Amir Nasr Allah and his troops had killed 7—8 
thousand people per day on the streets of Bukhara.'*’ Khanykov focused on Amir Nasr Allah’s 
strict enforcement of Islamic law and provided details on one of the Bukharan ruler’s officials, 
Rahmanberdi, who implemented a rule of terror of sorts by flogging those who had violated the 
law in public places.!© 

Thus, following Khanykov and Grigror’ev’s narratives, Istoriia narodov Uzbekistana 
also presented the (by now) familiar picture of the despotic rule of the Manghit rulers. The 
narrative stresses the fact that Amir Nasr Allah was nicknamed Amir-i qassab (the “butcher 


amir’’) because he had killed his brothers and many others within the first month since his 
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enthronement, and because he would order the daily executions of 50-100 people. Based on 
Khanykov’s description, Semenov introduced Rahmanberdi’s rigid implementation of Islamic 
law, which imposed extraordinarily heavy pressures on Bukhara residents’ lives.!*! It is not 
certain where Semenov found and decided to quote the information on Amir Nasr Allah’s 
nickname, which is found neither in Khanykov’s work nor in Grigor’ev’s. One possibility is that 
he may have consulted Fitrat and Aini’s works, in particular Fitrat’s Dawrah-i hukmrani-’i amir 
‘alim khan, where the infamous sobriquet, gassab (“butcher”) can be found. In fact, Istoriia 
narodov Uzbekistana might be seen as a successor work to the legacy of pre-revolution Oriental 
Studies in terms of sources, methodology, and main hypotheses. 

Another significant project was the compilation of Istoriia narodov Tadzhikistana, which 
was published in 1949. Written by the B. G. Gafurov, the work was aimed at producing a Tajik 
national history in accordance with Soviet ideology. Having started his career as a journalist, 
Gafurov became a prominent Soviet historian and politician, having completed his postgraduate 
studies in Moscow in 1941. His connection with Moscow was noticeable since he later became 
promoted to serve as Director of the Institute of Oriental Studies in Moscow form 1956 to 
1977.!© With close ties to the politicians and to the scholarly trends of Moscow, Gafurov could 
present arguments in conformity with the Soviet formulation of interpreting the Central Asian 
past. He did not fail to criticize the oppressive rule of Central Asian rulers, exemplified by the 
heavy taxation, and condemned the incessant wars detrimental to the economy and people’s 


lives. Despite some progressive influence by the Russian expansion into Central Asia, the 
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backward rulers in Bukhara, under whose rule most of the Tajiks were situated, could be 
sustained by the help of the Russian imperial policies. 

As a history of the republic of Tajikistan, /storiia narodov Tadzhikistana shows some 
similar features as other republic histories. Gafurov drew on some prominent “Tajik” historical 
works as his primary sources. Particularly, in describing the pre-Russian history of Central Asia, 
he based most of his arguments on Ahmad Danish’s work. For instance, in order to portray the 
difficult situation of people living under the Manghit dynasty, Gafurov quoted Danish as saying 
that, “the Manghit amirs seized all they found everywhere... and all was spent for what their 
own belly demanded.”!® One of the implications of Gafurov’s reliance on Ahmad Danish was 
exhibited in the fact that Gafurov’s work painted almost the same picture as Danish’s judgment 
on historical figures. For example, Gafurov emphasized the achievements of reforms 
implemented by Shah Murad, the third Manghit ruler (r. 1785-1800). Labeling Shah Murad’s 
reign as the “most stable” in that era, Gafurov elaborated on Shah Murad’s simplication of the 
tax system and restoration of the canals and roads, implying that there might have been some 
positive and sensible aspects in his policies compared to the other Manghit rulers’ chaotic 
reigns. '° 

However, unlike [storiia narodov Uzbekistana, Gafurov’s work was far closer to 
mainstream Soviet historiographical discourse, which is also evident by the fact that Istoriia 
narodov Tadzhikistana was edited under the supervision of I. Braginskii, the architect of the new 


Soviet narrative on Central Asia, whose work will be elaborated below. In other words, perhaps 
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under Braginskii’s guidance, Gafurov extracted and provided these important historical details 
from the sources, contributing to the development of the new discourse. Despite his favorable 
treatment of the third Manghit ruler, Shah Murad, Gafurov concluded that the overall period 
from the late eighteenth century up to the 1860s was one of the most troubled times for the Tajik 
people. The feudal repression grew, the endless warfare continued between various local 
regimes, while the Manghit rulers wielded their arbitrary power over their subjects. 

The narrative offers a gloomy portrayal of Amir Nasr Allah (or, Nasrullo, as he usually 
appeared in Uzbek and Tajik Soviet literature). Also based on Ahmad Danish’s accounts, 
Gafurov mentioned the Bukharan ruler’s expeditions against Khoqand and Shahr-i Sabz, his 
policies concerning the resettling of the tribes and setting the landholding system of tankhd as 
well as his adoption of “the system of yargu,” which was essentially the relentless confiscation 
of his subjects’ property. Gafurov brought up some important details such as Amir Nasr Allah’s 
thirty-two campaigns in the course of twenty years to conquer Shahr-i Sabz.'® 

Describing the Bukhara ruler in a negative way, Gafurov’s gaze was more fixed on how 
the policies of the Central Asian rulers impacted the sedentary population of Central Asia, which, 
he believed, consisted mostly of Tajik people. However, in terms of viewpoint, /storiia narodov 
Tadzhikistana did not differ from previous scholarship. Gafurov acknowledged that there were 
some periods in the early nineteenth century when such policies as centralization or improving 
the irrigation canals had been implemented in the three khanates, policies that also mitigated the 
political and social crisis that had begun in the previous century. Gafurov concluded that Central 


Asian local societies inherently lacked the conditions of historical development, which would 
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critically culminate in revolution.'© This conclusion gives a glimpse of the emergence of the 
finalized version of the discourse, which would take shape in Braginski1’s article and become the 


dominant narrative in historiography during Stalin’s late period. 


The Braginskii formula and the Central Asian scholars’ challenge 

The main features of Soviet historiography on the history of the Bukhara Emirate were 
established in the early 1950s in compliance with the ideological doctrines recreated and 
imposed on every historian in the Soviet Union. According to Tillett, the starting point was the 
1951 editorial of Voprosy Istorii, titled “O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii narodov Srednei Azii,” 
which appeared after the debates on how to interpret the revolts of Shamil (in the Caucasus) and 
Kenesary (in the Kazakh steppes). The editors launched a multifaceted assault on historians who 
glorified nationalism but dismissed the “friendship of peoples” and “the progressiveness of 
annexation” of Central Asian into Russia. Following their ideological directions, a purge of 
“nationalist historians” ensued, leading to a new wave of adjustment of focus in Soviet 
historiography.'®’ In the wake of the new ideological trend, an article titled “K voprosu o 
znachenii prisoedineniia Srednei Azii k Rosii,” written by I. S. Braginskii, S. Radzhabov, and V. 
A. Romodin was published in 1953 in Voprosy Istorii. This article was to provide the 
groundwork of the new discourse—“the Braginskii formula,” as Eli Weinerman called it—and 


set the tone of the Soviet historiography that followed in the next several decades.! 
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Obviously, the article was aimed at refuting “nationalist attempts” to acclaim the Central 
Asian past, which was particularly characteristic in Istoriia Narodov Uzbekistana.'® Criticizing 
the interpretation, the authors of the article claimed that the incorporation of Central Asia into 
Russia was absolutely progressive in various aspects because the influence of “advanced” Russia 
made possible the modern development of Central Asia. The new formula as presented in the 
article eventually resulted in the vindication of Russian imperialism by putting far more 
emphasis on the positive elements, such as the growth of capitalism, industrial and infrastructural 
developments, and the spread of “advanced” Russian culture than on any negative policies of the 
Tsarist government. Although the ambivalence of the article did not resolve the issue of how to 
deal with the “evilness” of Tsarism, the authors decided to evade the issue directly but rather to 
focus on emphasizing the “despotic regime and feudal relations” of the vassal khanates, without 
mentioning the Tsarist government’s role in maintaining them. Braginskii’s “formula” described 
life in the khanates as a combination of manifested despotism and political turmoil in an under- 
centralized political environment, complemented with economic exploitation that likely led to 
economic devastation. Considering also the threat of a potential British invasion, the Russian 
expansion and incorporation of Central Asia was nothing more than a fortunate event which 
eventually brought progress and prosperity to the region.!”° 

In particular, the line of reasoning was heavily based on the Moscow historians’ 


interpretation of the historical facts pertaining to the history of the Bukhara Manghit dynasty, 


Tsarist Russia’s Role in the History of the Region,” The Slavonic and East European Review 71, no. 3 (1993), 442- 
443. 


16) 1. S. Braginskii, S. Radzhabov, and V. A. Romodin, “K voprosu 0 znachenii prisoedineniia Srednei Azii 
k Rosii,” Voprosy Istorii 8 (1953): 21-22. 
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particularly the period of Amir Nasr Allah. For example, the article emphasizes the continual 
destruction and deterioration of productivity caused by the military engagements among the 
“feudal” khans, such as Amir Nasr Allah, who conducted 32 expeditions against Shahr-i Sabz.'7! 
In addition, the authors of the article asserted that people called the Bukharan ruler “the butcher,” 
on account of his ruthless military expeditions. The Bukhara ruler was blamed for destroying the 
agricultural oases, which resulted in the dislocation of people and the economy’s collapse. 
Moreover, the article criticizes the accounts of Istoriia narodov Uzbekistana, which, according to 
the authors, erroneously idealized the activity of Amir Nasr Allah to unify the virtually 
independent polities comprising the Bukhara khanate. In fact, according to Braginskii and his 
colleagues, Nasr Allah’s efforts did not produce any substantial results because the feudal 
separatism stayed intact inside the Bukhara khanate. The authors argued that the economic decay 
continued mostly due to the exploitative policies of the elite and took example of Amir Nasr 
Allah, who was believed to introduce the system of yargu, the confiscation of property.!’? Thus, 
the Soviet historiographical framework, formulated and established through the Braginskii 
formula, made it clear that it would not allow any attempts by Central Asians to praise their near 
past, particularly the nineteenth century when the Russian expansion should be the only event 
worth praising (in contrast to the growing “nationalist” tendencies in the history writing, 
represented by Istoriia Narodov Uzbekistana). Subsequently, historians in both central and local 
institutions had to calibrate their focus to conform to this formula, publishing works praising 


Central Asia’s incorporation into Russia.'” 


‘7! Braginskii et al., “K voprosu,” 25. Along with the Bukharan ruler, the article also mentioned Alim Khan 
of Khogand, who, according to the article, carried out fifteen campaigns against Uratiube. 


‘2 Braginskii et al., “K voprosu,” 26. 
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However, from the 1954, the Braginskii formula was challenged by scholars in Central 
Asia. As Weinerman pointed out, the shift in the perspective was made possible by Moscow’s 
new leadership under Khrushchev, who was more accommodating of the nationalist elements. !”* 
Nevertheless, as Weinerman showed, the Central Asian challenge to the Braginskii formula does 
not seem to have intended to altogether refute it. Rather, it seems that the Central Asian reaction 
had effects of refining the formula by reinterpreting the historical development of the nineteenth 
century as evident in the sources, for example in K.M. Mirzaev’s book, Amliakovaia forma 
feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve and O. Chekhovich’s article, “O 
nekotorykh voprosakh istorii srednei azii X VIII-XIX vekov.” 

Mirzaev’s approach seems to be somewhat different from Braginskii’s formula. Mirzaev 
admits that in the first half of the nineteenth century, trade relationships in Bukhara expanded in 
accompaniment with the growth of the division of labor in society, particularly between cities 
and country, as well as the development of craft industry.'”’ However, with relation to the 
growth of the inner and external trade relations, according to Mirzaev, the appetite of the “feudal 
exploitative” class demanded the extermination of political and economic instabilities, and this 
was the main reason that Amir Nasr Allah pursued political consolidation. During his reign, the 
tendency of drawing the disjointed local communities into a single political apparatus intensified, 
and the formation of service estate was facilitated by appointing them as the “feudal” 
government officials, or amaldar, under the centralized government system of land tenure. The 


increase of amliak, or the government land, started during the reign of Shah-Murad, continued in 


no.1 (1954):41-61. 
74 Weinerman, “The Polemics,” 447. 


15K. M. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal ‘noi zemel ‘noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve 
(Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 34-35. 
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the period of Amir Haydar, and culminated in Amir Nasr Allah’s reign due to his policy to 
liquidate the local centrifugal polities and to organize the centralized government. This involved 
the process of bringing under control different tribal and clan groups, who had stayed almost 
independent in their own territories, and turning them into a single “feudal service” class. That 
included the former tribal chieftains and begs subjugated by the Amir, and the religious groups 
of Sayyid lineages.'”° Thus, the “feudal-amaldar” class, which had taken shape in a new 
environment of centralized control, rallied around the amir and formed the ruling class who 
oppressed and exploited the people.'”” 

Mirzaev introduced and described this new perspective, which recognizes a new phase 
in the historical development in the early nineteenth century, as detrimental and backward 
compared to European development. He argued that previous writers failed to highlight the 
discrepancy between the “feudal structure” of the Bukhara khanate and Europe. He argued that 
amaldars and the whole government officials in Bukhara should be viewed as “feudal 
exploiters” who appropriated all the surplus produced by the immediate producers in contrast to 
the European experience.'’® In sum, Mirzaev’s argument was at odds with the Braginskii formula 
in three points: first, he recognized the substantial economic and social recovery of Central Asia 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century; second, he acknowledged that there was a 
considerable degree of consolidation under the Bukharan Manghit dynasty, particularly during 
the reign of Amir Nasr Allah; third, he indicated that the administration became hierarchical 


enough to oppress the working class. However, Mirzaev also agreed with the Braginskii formula 


6 Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma, 35. 
'1 Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma, 35-37. 
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about the despotism and heavy taxation of the Bukhara Emirate. Thus, Mirzaev’s arguments, 
which later became accepted by many Central Asian scholars, in effect did serve in reinforcing 
Moscow’s effort that defined nineteenth-century Central Asia under the Bukhara Manghit 
dynasty as feudal and backward, to be saved only by the Russian expansion. 

The year 1956, however, marked the dramatic turnabout of the extreme interpretation 
represented by the Braginskii formula. Empowered by Stalin’s death, Soviet scholars found 
freedom from the dogmatic view to mythologize Imperial Russia’ colonialism and the 
“friendship of peoples.” Historians on Central Asia were allowed to step towards nationalism as 
the First Secretary of the Uzbek Communist party, N. A. Mukhitdinov, himself reproved the 
histories that denied “the national-liberation character” of the events of the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century.”!”” Under this atmosphere, some 
historians were empowered to present alternative viewpoints. Among them was Olga 
Chekhovich. Unlike Mirzaev who was more or less conformant to the Braginskii formula by 
presenting an alternative interpretation, O. Chekhovich made a bold attempt to refute the main 
argument of the Braginskii formula. 

Supported by the new editor of Voprosy Istorii, Anna M. Pankratova, Chekhovich 
published an article titled “O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii srednei azii XVIU-XIX vekov” in 
Voprosy Istorii in 1956. Chekhovich characterized the Braginskii formula, which stressed that no 
socio-economic development in the Central Asian Khanates during the 18th and 19th centuries 
could be found, as an unproven and self-contradictory assertion because it also eulogized the 
growth of trade between Central Asia and Russia. In her opinion, Braginskii and other authors 


simply ignored the facts that they considered contrary to their own conception. Rather, 


79 Tillett, The Great Friendship, 222-38. 
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Chekhovich argued that Braginskii and other authors wrongly entangled the absolute goodness of 
Russia’s incorporating Central Asia, which had already been firmly established in the Soviet 
scholarship, to the unsubstantiated assumption. !*° 

What Chekhovich seemingly intended to do was to appreciate the historical 
developments in Central Asia and reconcile them with the ideological requirements of Moscow. 
She pointed out that during the 16th-18th century, the disintegration of Chinggisid authority 
intensified and the local nobility became independent, recognizing only the nominal hegemony 
of khans in Bukhara. Accompanied by this political decay, there occurred serious changes in land 
ownership in Central Asia since a considerable amount of the government land became the 
personal property of the feudal nobility, which formed a convenient setting for the nobles to 
exploit the peasants on their lands.'*' Through the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
century, the new dynasties established in Bukhara, Khiva, and Kokand succeeded in 
accomplishing a substantial level of consolidation of power and territorial expansion of the 
previously independent local political entities. The growth of trade and handicraft industry 
facilitated the centralization by providing enough resources for the center to take the upper hand 
against the centrifugal forces of the local nobility. This trend of consolidation of central power 
came to be clearly visible by the appointment of high officials out of personnel who were not 
from the tribal nobility in the period of Amir Haydar and Amir Nasr Allah and by the emergence 


of a regular army in Bukhara in the 1830s.'°? 


180 Q. D. Chekhovich, “O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii srednei azii XVIII-XIX vekov,” Voprosy istorii 
(1956) no.3: 84. 
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Recognizing the central governments’ success in consolidating power, Chekhovich also 
pointed out that such political stability gave rise to economic rejuvenation in some areas, where 
irrigation systems were rebuilt or expanded. The cities and towns that had been abandoned in the 
eighteenth century were recovered and revived in the end of the same century. As everyday life 
in towns stabilized, trade and handicraft industry developed especially thanks to the increasing 
trade relationship with Russian from the end of the 18th century and the early nineteenth 
century. !83 

Despite the obvious intention to refute the Braginskii formula, Chekhovich was cautious 
not to violate the overall protocols of Soviet historiography. She pointed out that acknowledging 
the consolidation of power in Central Asia in the end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century did not contradict the oppressive nature of the classes of the feudal despots. Moreover, 
the khans, despite their successes in consolidating power, continued to fight each other until the 
1860s, which perpetuated the devastation of abundant areas in Khodzhent, Urat-tiube, Merv and 
Dzhizak. The new building projects of irrigation systems were only possible by exploiting 
people’s labor. With regard to the socio-economic development, the Central Asian industry did 
not develop but faded out due to the small scope of production and the low level of skills in 
mining metallurgy. Even the growth of productivity in Central Asian cities did not translate into 
the fulfillment of the basic prerequisites for the emergence of capitalism.'*4 

Besides her nonconformist stance, Chekhovich introduced a significant shift in the field 
of socio-economic studies. She was the one who offered a detailed historical survey of Mulk-i 


hurr, the privatized land stripped off any liability to pay taxes. This type of land, on which a 
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number of documents were produced, came to be considered by the Soviet historians as typical 
feudal landholding cases where landowners were able to arbitrarily exploit the peasants.'®° First 
raised by P. P. Ivanov, the Soviet argument on Mulk-i hurr was established as Chekhovich 
contributed several major works to examine the institution.!®° Later, Soviet scholarship devoted 
considerable attention to the land tenure system, and the popularization of Mulk-i hurr was 
considered as a crucial evidence for the Soviet rhetoric on the oppressive society of Central 
Asia.'87 

Along with Mirzaev’s and Chekhovich’s works, by the late 1950s a series of debates 
arose to revise the narrative of the total deterioration and hopeless situation of Central Asia. 
Some Central Asian scholars, such as N. Negmatov and A. Mukhtarov, resisted this depiction by 
emphasizing the indigenous economic development. In effect, those historians who were 
challenging the main narrative could gain only a small success in pinpointing some oppressive 
policies of the Russian colonial authorities.!8* On the other hand, in his work published in 1958, 
B. V. Lunin stressed both the absolute good of Central Asia’s incorporation to Russia and the 
exploitive and oppressive characteristics of the Russian colonialism. However, his portrayal of 
the pre-colonial Central Asia societies was no less negative than Braginskii, criticizing the 


endless feudal internecine strife and the backward customs such as slavery.!°? 


85 M. K. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi Rossii so Srednei Aziei, 40-60-e gody XIX veka (Moskva: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1963), 33. 


86 P. P. Ivanov, Khoziaistvo dzhuibarskikh sheikhov k istorii feodal’nogo zemlevladeniia v srednei azii v 
XVI-XVII vy. (Moskva & Leningrad: Izdatel'stvo AN SSSR, 1954), 45. 


87 Similarly, Soviet historians portrayed wagf as another feudal economic institution used for the 
exploitation of the peasants. According to Rozhkova, unlike the private land, mul’k, peasants in wagf land, in 
particular, had more tax burdens because they had to pay both the monetary state tax, salgyt, and one tenth exaction 
for the landlord, dakhyak. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi, 39. 
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From the beginning of the 1960s, the economic aspects became the focus of scholars. 
Instead of attempting to determine the political significance of historical events, historians made 
efforts to touch upon the economic development and its social implications. This scholarly trend 
meant a compromise between Moscow and Central Asian elites in the republics because this 
position helped them achieve the political aims of both parties by acknowledging the doctrine of 
the consequential goodness of Russia’s integration of Central Asia, while, at the same time, by 
promoting the feats of socio-economic development of local societies, which could be advertised 
as accomplishments of national heritage. Following this trend, some Central Asia-based scholars 
began increasing their criticism of Russian colonial rule that exploited Central Asia, turning the 
region into a supplier of raw material. Others even presented some bold claims on the possibility 
of viewing the growth of cities and commodity production as the growth of capitalism in Central 
Asia. 

Nevertheless, the revisionist scholars did not overcome the staunch position of the 
Soviet historiography of the inherent backwardness of Central Asia societies as manifested in the 
despotism of Central Asian rulers prior to the Russian conquest. This position was reaffirmed in 
1964 Conference on Historical Methodology sponsored by the Soviet Academy of Sciences, and 
also at a special panel discussion at the Moscow Institute of Asian and African Peoples in 
1965.1? 
The narrative established through the aforementioned works became the dogma and came 


to be upheld as the framework that would shape other Soviet historical works on Central Asia.!?! 


liubitelei arkheologii (1895-1917 gg.) (Tashkent: Izdatel’stvo AN UzSSR, 1958), 7-9. 
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In addition, this rhetoric persisted and remained influential after the independence of the Central 
Asian republics.!”? Only from the middle of the first decade of this millennium did some 
intellectual attempts begin to overcome the Soviet view on the Bukhara Amirs, particularly on 
Amir Nasr Allah.!?* For instance, Q. Razhabov, in his short book, Nasrullohxon, pointed out the 
dominant biases on the Bukharan ruler and argued for a new perspective to evaluate the 
historical significance of Amir Nasr Allah.!°* However, these efforts, which may have been 
driven by the Uzbek government’s effort to write a new national history, were made primarily 
around hermeneutic issues without finding good source evidence to settle the arguments. The 
need for establishing a revised narrative based on the analysis of primary sources has also been 
raised by contemporary Central Asian scholars.'”> Yet, the problem that arose surrounding 
primary sources by the establishment of canonical sources in the 1960s remains complicated, 


which will be investigated below. 


Soviet publications of Central Asian sources in the 1960s 
It has been already pointed out that the publication projects in the field of Soviet 


Oriental Studies were “instigated and directed by political demand and were later used as the 


1962), I, 175; Lstoriia Uzbekskoi SSR, T. 1 (Tashkent: Fan, 1967), 658-59. 


°? Istoriia Uzbekistana, T. 3 (Tashkent: Fan, 1993), 157; R. Shamsutdinov, Sh. Karimov, and O’, 
Ubaydullaev, Vatan Tarixi (XVI-XX asr boshlari) (Toshkent: Sharq, 2003), 81-82. 


3 This Uzbek scholars’ effort to get rid of all the negative judgments imposed by the Soviet historiography 
was found in O’zbekison millii entsiklopediiasi (2003). 


°4 Q. Razhabov, Nasrullohxon (Toshkent: Abu Matbuot-Konsalt, 2011). 


> For example, Dzhurabaev called for a new perspective, free from the Soviet methodology, which was 
prejudiced particularly against the indigenous sources. D. Kh. Dzhurabaev, “Bukharskii emirat vtoroi polovinoi 
XVIII — pervoi poloviny XIX vv. v pis’mennykh istochnikakh,” (PhD diss., Institut Istorii, Akademiia Nauk 
Respbuliki Tadzhikistana and Tadzhikskii Gosudarvennyi Universitet, 2014), 3-5. 
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main sources for the official historical narratives.”!° Soviet scholarship in the 1960s marked the 
new phase, in which the publication of sources came together with history writing. This effort 
was somewhat related to the trend that emerged following Stalin’s death and led to the 
rehabilitation of several “bourgeois” Orientalists already in the late 1950s. !°’ The selective use 
and publication of particular sources by Soviet scholars has already drawn scholarly attention, 
yet more studies are necessary to reveal the way in which the Soviet scholars deliberately made 
distortions and manipulations. Here we would focus on the use and publication of two sources 
that became the basis of the Soviet argumentation for the deprecation of the pre-colonial Central 
Asian history. 

As mentioned earlier, it is evident that Ahmad Danish’s historical survey served as the 
main source for Gafurov’s groundbreaking work, which ended up being the precursor of the so- 
called Braginskii formula. It is possible that Gafurov, having climbed the Soviet hierarchical 
ladder, probably promoted the publication of the source he had utilized. The first publication was 
the translation of a selection of Ahmad Danish’s works by M. N. Osmanova and L. N. 
Demidchik, which included his historical treatise, some poems and his political and social thesis, 
Nawaddir al-waqa’i‘.'°8 Almost at the same time, the critical edition of the text was prepared by 
A. Mirzoev and published with the title of Risalah ya mukhtasari az tarikh saltanat khanidan 


manghitiyah in 1960.'% It seems that the two projects had no direct ties because Mirzoev’s 


'9 Bustanov, Soviet Orientalism, 1. 
‘97 According to Bustanov’s analysis, the rehabilitation of the “bourgeois” Orientalists and editing the 
classical works done in late Imperial and early Soviet Orientalists started in 1957, yet not until June 1960 did the 
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critical edition of the Persian—or, “Tajik” —text was based on the Danish’s autograph, which 
was kept in Bukhara, whereas Osmanova’s translation was made based on texts held in the 
Academy of Sciences the Soviet Republic of Tajikistan.*” As interest increased in Danish’s 
historical work, a full Russian translation was prepared and published in 1967 again on the 
initiative of scholars in Tajikistan.””! 

The publication of the work made an impact on historical writing. Ahmad Danish 
presented straightforward criticisms of Amir Nasr Allah’s policies, claiming that the decay of the 
administration and society in Bukhara began to emerge after A.H. 1250 (1834-35 CE). He also 
offered a description of Amir Nasr Allah’s penchant for young handsome men, which induced 
the Soviet historical writings to add the image of sexual deviation and debauchery to all the other 
negative attributes of the Bukhara ruler. 

The second publication that deserves our attention is that of Mirza ‘Abdal ‘Azim Sami1’s 
Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah with the Persian text and its Russian translation by L. M. 
Epifanova appearing in 1962. Although the editor was affiliated with the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Academy of Sciences of Uzbek SSR, it seems that the work was, to a certain extent, 
prepared in relation with the aforementioned publication drive because this project, published in 
Moscow, must have not been free from the overall schema of the Moscow-based scholars. Sami 
had already been recognized as enlightener of the left wing, who resented the oppression of the 


Bukhara regime by the Soviet scholars who had kept entrenched in the Moscow-Tajikistan 


Mirzoev (Stalinobod: Nashriyoti Davlatii Tojikiston, 1960). 
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connection, such as Aini, Braginskii and Gafurov.”” That was probably the reason why 
Epifanova labelled the work “Tajik” and used the manuscript held in Tajikistan not in 
Uzbekistan.” 

In fact, scholars in Uzbekistan had been aware of the historical significance of the 
source. Already in 1940, a previous attempt to edit and publish the work by Soviet scholars in 
Uzbekistan, such as G. N. Chabrov, had been attempted but, for some reason, did not 
materialize.” Yet, Chabrov did publish an article that explicated the potential importance of the 
source in 1947.7 

What draws our attention is the reason Sami’s text was selected for publication. As a 
matter of fact, Samt’s other works, particularly Tuhfat-Shahi, could have been considered more 
important than Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah in terms of significance as historical records. 
Tuhfat-Shahi, which had been created in the form of the court history, was much larger and 
included much more detail than Ta ‘rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah. Comparing these two works by 
the same author, Uzbek scholars prior to Epifanova regarded Tuhfat-Shahi as an “official” 
history in contrast to Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah, which they called a “clandestine or, 


literally, illegal (nelegal ’naia)” version because the latter, according to their assumption, was 


202 Mirza ‘Abdal ‘Azim Sami, Ta’rikh-i Saldtin-i Manghitiyah, izdanie teksta, predislovie, perevod i 
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probably produced and circulated underground due to its critical accounts of the Bukharan 
amirs.7°6 

Although no explicit explanation was offered in respect to the motives of the choice, it is 
evident that Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitivah must have been regarded as more “politically 
appropriate” from the Moscow scholars’ point of view with its condemnations of the oppressive 
policies of the Manghit rulers.””” Interestingly, the greatest discrepancy between Sami’s two 
works is found in the accounts on Amir Nasr Allah. In contrast to the portrayal of the ruler as a 
strong and just monarch in Tuhfat-Shahi, the account of Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah stresses 
Amir Nasr Allah’s cruelty and harshness of his rule.” 

Another point that we need to note is that there is no indication that Sami viewed 
Russia’s growing influence and interference as positive and desirable. Rather, as Epifanova 
pointed out, the author resented the increase of Russian power and even aspired to see the whole 
Muslim community unite and fight a holy war against the infidels. In fact, in Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i 
Manghitiyah, Sami extoled the Ottoman Sultan Abdu’l-Hamid II (r. 1876—1909) for his 
passionate activities for the holy war. In this light, the publication of Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i 
Manghitivah could have brought about a sort of political backlash, and that is probably the 


reason Epifanova only provided a translation of this part in an abridged manner.” 
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In this light, one can assume that the publication of Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah was 
another good example of the deliberate choice of the sources by the Soviet scholarship that 


would enhance their discourse of the despotic Central Asia. 


Conclusion 

This section traced the formulation and evolution of the narrative in the Soviet 
historiography on the history of the nineteenth—century Bukhara Manghit dynasty. In order to 
meet certain political needs, Soviet historians attempted to establish a formula, even if debates 
among various interpretations, especially by scholars in Moscow and in Central Asia, drew 
attention to emerging tensions between them. Starting from the Orientalist notion of despotism 
and sexual deviation, the images of backward societies rampant with political instability and 
exploitative hierarchy had taken shape and impacted the subsequent historical works. In 
particular, the rhetoric was formulated primarily based on the events surrounding Amir Nasr 
Allah, seemingly the most problematic figue. 

As Auezova summarized, after the independence of Central Asian states, the “two major 
types of sources” that the Soviet discourse had avoided were reevaluated in search of their own 
new national narratives, which were the literature of pre-Soviet Russian Oriental Studies, and 
various historical sources of local origin.?!° However, despite contemporary Central Asians’ 
attempt to overcome any distortions imposed by the Soviet ideologies and to discover new 
contents that had been neglected under the Soviet supervision, the Central Asian historiography 


seems not to have broken through the Soviet legacy because the bias became firmly entrenched 


*10 Zifa-Alua Auezova, “Conceiving a people’s history: the 1920-1936 discourse on the Kazakh past,” in 
The Heritage of Soviet Oriental Studies, ed. Michael Kempber and Stephan Conermann (Abingdon, Oxon; New 
York: Routledge, 2011), 241. 
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in the tradition and supported by the published sources. Thus, in order to overcome the prejudice 
which had dominated both the public and academic conceptualization of the nineteenth century 
of Central Asia, it is necessary to refute each of the findings that contributed to the formation of 


the dogma and to analyze the primary sources that had been neglected. 
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1.3. Soviet Historiography on the Trade Relations between Russian and Bukhara 

As Eli Weinerman noted, the dominant narrative in Soviet historiography on Central 
Asia underwent several changes until the demise of the Soviet regime. The “Great Friendship” 
narrative, which stressed Russia’s role as ultimately progressive, was established and imposed 
from the beginning of the 1940s. Instead of posing challenges to the core doctrine of the 
Communist Party in Moscow, most Soviet scholars chose to cooperate. Yet, some of them 
expanded their academic research into the realm of socio-economic studies, and Central Asian 
scholars, some of whom turned out to be defiant of Moscow’s doctrine, investigated the region’s 
economic, political and cultural developments. However, seeking to emphasize national pride, 
they mostly refrained from presenting any arguments that would threaten the sacred territory of 
the good effects of the Russian incorporation. From the end of the 1950s and throughout the 60s, 
when the “compromise” position was allowed, many historians began to delve into local 
societies focusing on internal developments. This trend continued in the 1970s, during which 
Central Asian scholars attempted to reveal social and economic advances in various aspects of 
life that led to the cultural flourishment in Central Asian societies. Nevertheless, there were 
mixed views among those scholars on whether and how these developments could be seen as 
substantive. From the end of the 1970s, Moscow tried to tighten the ideological grip on those 
works produced in Central Asia, yet the academic current of focusing on socio-economic 
conditions persisted throughout the 1980s.7!! 
Interestingly, even in the midst of Moscow’s drive of stereotyping Central Asian societies 


as despotic and backward, almost all Soviet historians agreed that the commercial transactions 


211 Weinerman, “The Polemics,” 428-81. The reason Moscow decided to strengthen control in the late 
1970s was concern of growing Islamism amid the Iranian Revolution and the war in Afghanistan. 
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between Russia and Central Asia continued to grow from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, which, they argued, was beneficial to the local societies. The entire Soviet scholarship 
prioritized supporting the overall schema of the great friendship between the Russian and other 
ethnic nations, and all scholarly efforts were made to underscore the increasing Russo-Central 
Asian trade and diplomatic relations, which were the precursor of the eventual phase of Central 
Asia’s joining to Russia. 

This section examines how the Soviet scholarship created the theme of the trade 
relationship between Russia and Central Asia in the early and mid-19th century, focusing 
particularly on commerce with Bukhara. But how should we understand the narratives of the 
trade boom and the economic recovery of Central Asian societies in the first half of the 


nineteenth century from the ailing crisis of the previous century? 


The establishment of the narrative in the 1950s 

The earliest approaches of Soviet scholarship to Russo-Central Asian trade prior to the 
Russian expansion tended to highlight the Russian bourgeoisie’s role in the Russian expansion 
into Central Asia, particularly surrounding the issue of their interests in the cotton industry. For 
instance, V. I. Iuferev pointed out the importance that the cotton trade had on the Russo-Bukhara 
commercial relationship.”!* On the other hand, analyzing the Russian merchant P. V. Golubkov’s 
1848 report on Central Asia to the Russian government, E. N. Kusheva argued that the Russian 


bourgeois began to engage in political debates regarding Central Asia only in the 1840s.7!% 


212V7 1. Iuferev, Khlopkovodstvo v Turkestane (Leningrad, 1925), 11-25. 


213 BE. N. Kusheva, “Sredneaziatskii vopros i russkaia burzhuaziia v 40-e gody XIX v.,” Istoricheskii 
sbornik, vyp. 3. (1934): 117-141. 
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Another noteworthy research was conducted by E. V. Bunakov, who explored the 
different levels of interactions that took place between the Russian central government and local 
administration, between the government and the merchants, and between the Russian 
government and other Central Asians. His work not only stressed the fact that trade between 
Russia and Central Asia dramatically increased in the early nineteenth century, but also that there 
were constant discussions and efforts made by Russian officials and merchants to promote trade 
relations. According to Bunakov, the arguments for the conquest of Central Asia, in particular 
Khiva, were continually discussed by top Russian officials.'* Yet, since the trade benefit was the 
top priority of the Russian policies towards Central Asia, the use of military force was first and 
foremost for the purpose of securing better trade conditions from the Bukhara government rather 
than for other political issues, such as a strategic attack against British India, or freeing the 
Russian slaves.”'> In his analysis, Bunakov focused on trade through Orenburg and Astrakhan, 
which had been crucial trade posts in the late eighteenth century although, from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the trade volume in Orenburg grew much more substantially.”'© 

In this context, Bunakov raised several points that would inspire Soviet historians in 
later decades. First, the Russian government regarded it necessary to acquire a market for 


Russian industrial products, which would have the effect of counterbalancing the Russian deficit 


in trade with Europe. Secondly, following Kusheva’s argument, the Russian bourgeoisie’s 


214 FE. V. Bunakov, ““K istorii snoshenii Rossii s sredneaziatskimi khanstvami v XIX v.,” Sovetskoe 
vostokovedenie, no.2 (1941): 8-10 


215 Bunakov, ““‘K istorii snoshenii,” 14. 
216 By the end of the eighteenth century, the trade volume in Astrakhan, mostly executed with Khivan 
merchants, ranged from 200 to 500 thousand rubles per year in import from Khiva, and from 100 to 300 thousand 


rubles per year in export to Khiva. In 1802, export to Khiva grew to 500 thousands rubles per year. On the other 
hand, the trade in Orenburg involved primarily Bukharans. Bunakov, “K istorii snoshenii,” 8-11. 
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increasing concern about Asian trade pressured the Russian government. Thirdly, the 
incorporation of the Qazaq steppe into the Russian economy’s sphere of influence must have led 
Russian officials and merchants to anticipate more business opportunities in the khanates, which 
they thought would be maximized by Russia’s conquest. Lastly, Russian factors were impacting 
the Central Asian economy to such an extent that the price surge of raw cotton in Russia, which 
was caused by supply disruption due to the Civil War in the United States from 1861, resulted in 
the increase of the cotton cultivation in Bukhara.”!’ Bunakov’s study of the increasing trade 
relations began to draw other Soviet historians’ attention and they shifted their focus from the 
ideological interpretation of the political history of Bukhara to economic relations.7!® 

I. S. Braginskii and his colleagues’ 1953 article, which formulated the historiographical 
doctrine to appreciate the absolute goodness of Central Asia’s incorporation into Russia also 
touched on the economics of the early and mid-nineteenth century Central Asia. The authors 
made it clear that no significant development of commodity economy in Central Asia prior to the 
Russian expansion was sufficient enough to count as capitalistic progress. Based on Russian 
travelers’ descriptions, they stressed the fact that there was neither evolution of manufactory 
machinery, nor the expansion of the wage labor market in Central Asia, particularly in Bukhara. 
Only the heavy dependence on agriculture and trade existed. Moreover, frequent political 
interferences of the “feudal” politics of Central Asia perpetuated the economic decay. Arbitrary 


confiscations by rulers and exploitation by greedy officials, accompanied by the continual 


217 Bunakov, ““‘K istorii snoshenii Rossii,” 18-23. 


718 On the cotton shortage in Russia in 1860s, see P. I. Lyashchenko, History of the National Economy of 
Russia, to the 1917 Revolution, Tr. L.M. Herman (New York : Macmilan, 1949), 354-355; N.V. Riasanovsky, A 
History of Russia (New York : Oxford University Press, 1993), 343-345. As for the discussion of cotton’s role in the 
Russian expansion into Central Asia, see Richard A. Pierce, Russian Central Asia, 1867-1917: A Study in Colonial 
Rule (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960), 163-4. 
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political upheavals and warfare hampered any substantive economic development.”!? On the 
contrary, Braginskii and other authors exerted themselves to praise the increasing political and 
economic relations between Russia and Central Asia as the only progressive aspect in that 
period. After all, the authors of the article rejected the preexisting scholarly position that Central 
Asia in the first half of the nineteenth century was in the course of recovery, as represented by 
the economic recovery from the devastation prevalent in the previous century, which the authors 
of Istoriia narodov Uzbekistana had argued for.””° 

There were subsequent academic efforts following the Braginskii formula to downplay 
the internal developments but to emphasize the intensifying process of Central Asia’s joining to 
Russia. For instance, at the initiative of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, a united scientific 
session on the history of pre-revolutionary Central Asia and Kazakhstan/Qazaqstan was held in 
Tashkent in February, 1954, where a resolution was passed that special attention would be paid 
to the in-depth study of progressive means of the incorporation of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan/Qazagqstan into Russia as well as the roots of friendship between the nations.”7! 

On the other hand, despite Moscow’s decision to impose the standardized historical 
interpretation, local historians claimed that it would not be impossible to view the economic 
restoration in the early nineteenth century as compatible with the dogmatism on the absolute 
goodness of Central Asia’s incorporation into Russia. For instance, K. M. Mirzaev argued that 


there was a truly considerable recovery in economy partly due to the rebuilding policies of the 


219 TS. Braginskii, S. Radzhabov, and V. A. Romodin, “K voprosu o znachenii prisoedineniia Srednei Azii 
k Rosii,” Voprosy Istorii 8 (1953): 24-25. 


220 Braginskii et al, “K voprosu 0 znachenii,” 26. 
221 “Reshenie Ob’edinennoi nauchnoi sessii, posviashchennoi istorii Srednei Azii i Kazakhstana v 


dooktiabr’skii period,” in Materialy Ob’edinennoi nauchnoi sessii (Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1955); Lunin, Jz istorii 
russkogo vostokovedeniia, 5. 
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Manghit elite, such as Shah Murad’s reparations of irrigational canals in the Zarafshan valley. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the flourishing trade relations with other countries 
expanded and were accompanied by the growth of the division of labor in society and the 
development of craft industry.?”* Mirzaev claimed that the real problem, in fact, rested on the 
increase of the government-controlled land, which provided the ruling elite with good 
opportunities to exploit the peasant class. According to Mirzaev, Bukhara actually reached a 
relatively high level of political consolidation in the reign of Nasr Allah, yet it eventually 
resulted in the increase of oppression over peasants by the means of increasing amliak’ type 
land-tenure.”*> However, Mirzaev remained in compliance with Moscow’s position by stating 
that, given the intensification of exploitation, only the positive aspect of the socio-economic 
conditions observed in the early and mid-nineteenth century was the expansion of the trade 
between Russian and Central Asia. 

As the tightened grip of Moscow was relaxed after the establishment of Khrushchev’s 
administration, some Central Asian historians attempted to revive the stance of recognizing the 
internal economic developments in Central Asian societies. One of the leading historians in this 
respect was A. M. Aminov, who claimed that there was a considerable increase of productive 
forces in the region due to the expansion of commodity-monetary relations, such as the transition 
of tax systems from tax-in-kind to tax-in-cash, the increase in marketability of agricultural 


products along with the growth of trade.?4 It was in a similar vein that P. P. Ivanov’s Ocherki po 


222 KM. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal noi zemel ‘noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve 


(Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 34-35. 
223 Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma, 32-33. 


224 A.M. Aminov, Ekonomicheskoe razvitie Srednei Azii so vtoroi poloviny XIX stoletiia do pervoi mirovoi 
voiny. (Tashkent: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Uzbekskoi SSR, 1959), 21-58. 
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istorii srednei azii (XVI-seredina XIX v.) was published in 1958. Originally written in 1941, this 
work followed the viewpoint of the Imperial Oriental Studies that acknowledged the economic 
and cultural restoration of Central Asian society that occurred in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Adopting Bartol’d’s argument, Ivanov stated that the social decline in Central Asia 
manifest during most of the eighteenth century began to be restored in the first half of the 
nineteenth century thanks to the expansive irrigation projects launched by Central Asian rulers as 
well as the strong trade relations between Central Asia and Russia, which eventually facilitated 
the rejuvenation of culture in Central Asia. Yet, Ivanov also remained cautious of interpreting 
this development as one so substantive that it would transform the feudal means of production 
into capitalistic relations.””° 

From the end of the 1950s and throughout the 60s, the so-called “compromise” position, 
which would acknowledge a certain degree of internal improvements in Central Asian societies 
before the Russian expansions but also ultimately agree that the Russian incorporation of Central 
Asia, which led to Central Asia’s way to capitalism and thus the Soviet revolution, was accepted 
by the Soviet authorities and scholars. Even Chekhovich argued that recognizing the 
consolidation of power by the three Uzbek khanates would be reconcilable with the idea that the 
trade relations between Russia and Central Asia was enhanced due to the incorporation of the 
Qazaq steppe from the end of the eighteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth 


century.” 


225 P. P. Ivanov’s Ocherki po istorii srednei azii (XVI-seredina XIX v.) (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo vostochnoi 
literatury, 1958), 214-215. If it had been published in 1941 as intended, Ivanov’s work would have been criticized as 
embellishing the Central Asian past by the group of historians, who adhered to the Braginskii formula. 


226 O. D. Chekhovich, “O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii srednei azii XVII-XIX vekov,” Voprosy istorii, 
no.3 (1956): 93-94. 
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In this context, historians began to delve into local societies, focusing on the process of 
sedentarization, new urban institutions, agricultural projects, or scientific advancement.””’ The 
historiographical trend of extolling the closeness of Central Asia to Russia also became enriched 
by a number of researchers’ works, who analyzed the diplomatic and economic relations of the 
Russo-Central Asia in the period from the late eighteenth century to the mid-nineteenth 
century.?78 

One of the turning points in the Soviet historiography on Central Asian economics in the 
early nineteenth century emerged not in terms of the contents but rather of methodology. Soviet 
historians started engaging the archival sources, and based on the archival sources, some 
historians, such as N. A. Khalfin, produced a history of the Russian government’s efforts to 


promote Russo-Central Asian relations.””? Yet, another prominent breakthrough in methodology 
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was that more Soviet historians began to discover and utilize statistics to strengthen their 
argument for the beneficial process of Central Asia’s joining to Russia in the nineteenth century. 
To be sure, scholars in the previous period had drawn upon some statistical data in their 
investigations of the Russo-Central Asian trade. Some Soviet historians quoted the statistics that 
had been collected by scholars in the imperial period, such as those of M. A. Terent’ev, N.A. 
Khanykov and Ia. V. Khanykov.”2° However, there were other scholars whose focus on the 
archival works supported the collection and analysis of original statistical data. For instance, 
Chekhovich provided some statistics on the different phases of the Russo-Central Asian trade 
volume by drawing on the Orenburg customs data.”*! Similarly, other Soviet scholarship engaged 
the issue of the Russo-Central Asian economic relationship and produced a number of works in 
the early 1960s, based on more statistical data.”* 


One of the prominent scholars on this issue was M. K. Rozhkova. Rozhkova’s interest in 


archival research began with her analysis of the petitions of Russian merchants to the Russian 
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imperial governments on trade issues. She found out that there was a great deal of involvement 
of the Russian merchants who engaged in the Central Asian trade in the 40s and 50s of the 
nineteenth century, which contributed to shaping Russian policy towards the region.*** As the 
trade relationship with Central Asia increased in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
particularly during the 40s and 50s, the Russian traders faced tough competition with the Central 
Asian merchants, whose trade activities were supported by the more favorable tariff rates and 
policies of the Central Asian regimes. Particularly, in the wake of the rivalry with the British 
Empire, the increasing influx of British products into Central Asia and the outflow of the Russian 
hard currency from Russia to Central Asia by Central Asian merchants raised concerns among 
Russian merchants and government officials. Thus, the effort to overcome the disadvantageous 
positions in the industrial sector resulted in the Russian bourgeoisie’s support of the Russian 
incorporation of Central Asia. Rozhkova also provided detailed statistics to explicate Central 
Asia’s trade.74 

In the 1970s, Soviet scholars expanded their research interests to other fields of socio- 
economic studies. Central Asian scholars attempted to reveal developments in agriculture, craft, 
trade, urbanization, arts, literature and theatre, which they believed led to the flourishment of 


culture in Central Asian societies, even as early as the Uzbek conquest in the sixteenth century, 


and resulted in economic recovery from the late eighteenth century.”*> However, from the late 
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1970s, Moscow decided to tighten the ideological control on the scholars, also in opposition to 
Central Asian scholars’ attempt to praise their internal developments. Along with the concern of 
growing Islamism amid the Iranian Revolution and the war in Afghanistan, this move also found 
another impetus in the need to justify the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan.”°° Soviet scholars once 
again were required to conform to the guidance of the center and to channel their scholarly 
interest towards the Russo-Central Asian relationship.”*’ Despite this ideological pressure, the 
academic current that focused on socio-economic situations continued throughout the 1980s.7°8 
In sum, Russo-Central Asian trade in the nineteenth century continued to be regarded as 
crucial in Soviet scholarship throughout the Soviet era for political reasons to justify the 
beneficial effects of the closeness between Russia and Central Asia. In this context, the data on 
Russo-Bukhara trade relations played an important role in providing the statistical evidence for 


the Soviet arguments. In the following part of this section, some notable statistics of the Russo- 


Bukhara trade will be discussed more in detail. 


Some notable statistics for the Russo-Bukhara trade in the nineteenth century 
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It is of importance to look into some statistical data that the Soviet historians discovered 
in their archival research despite the ideological infusion that permeated the Soviet socio- 
economic studies. Those data, albeit possibly biased, may offer an insight on early and mid- 
nineteenth Bukharan society. 

Even during the Russian imperial period, Russian scholars had collected some statistical 
data to analyze the Russo-Central Asia trade. For instance, N. A. Khanykov created charts on the 
Russo-Bukhara trade until 1842.7*? Ia. V. Khanykov offered some statistics on the trade of 
Central Asia through Astrakhan.”*° M. Veniukov presented a statistical study on the trade 
through Western Siberia forts from 1851 to 1860.74! M. A. Terent’ev put together a chart to show 
Russia’s trade trends with Central Asia.**” However, there were some problems in the method of 
creating the statistics: in most cases, the scholars did not reveal the sources of the data; there 
were sometimes discrepancies between the numbers of the statistics. Therefore, it was during the 
Soviet period that more reliable statistical researches came into existence. 

The overall trend that trade through Orenburg and Astrakhan increased from the late 
eighteenth century can be found in Bunakov’s statistics. (Table 1) Unlike Bukharan merchants, 
Khivans engaged in trade primarily through Astrakhan, which may explain why Khiva’s share 
was much lower than Bukhara’s in the table. It was already pointed out by N. A. Khanykov that 


the total trade volume between Russia and Central Asia, particularly Bukhara, constantly 


239'N. A. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo khanstva (St. Petersburg, 1842), 171 


240 Ta. V. Khanykov, “Poiasntel’naia zapiska k karte Aral’skogo moria i Khivinskogo khanstva,” Zapiski 
imperatorskago russkago geograficheskago obshchestva, no. 5 (1850): 268-358. 


41M. Veniukov, “Kratkii obzor vneshnei torgovli chrez’ zapadnuiu sibir’, v 1851-1860 godakh,” Zapiski 
imperatorskago russkago geograficheskago obshchestva, no. 3 (1861): 161-86. 


42 M. A. Terent'ev, Rossiia i Angliia v bor'be za rynki (St. Petersburg, 1876), 26-9. 
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increased throughout the early nineteenth century.”4? The trade with Bukhara was also enhanced 


as the city of Troitsk emerged as another important trade point along with Orenburg.”“4 


Table 1. Russia’s Trade with Bukhara, and Khiva, 1787-1801 (in thousand rubles of market 
value “po istinnoi tsene’’) 


Year Import to Export from Import to Export from 
Russia from Russia to Russia from Russia to Khiva 
Bukhara Bukhara Khiva 

1787 379.1 341.2 8.3 7.4 

1788 198.9 177.0 28.3 20.2 

1789 493.1 443.8 31.0 249 

1790 365.2 346.9 57.1 54.2 

1791 467.6 420.8 75.4 67.9 

1792 381.5 05.2 10.1 8.1 

1793 479.1 440.8 40.3 37.1 

1794 407.5 366.7 119.1 107.2 

1795 501.9 426.7 40.6 34.5 

1796 484.5 411.8 51.4 43.7 

1801 Dae. 547 


Source: E. V. Bunakov, “““‘K istorii snoshenii Rossii s sredneaziatskimi khanstvami v XIX v.,” 
Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, no.2 (1941): 8-10. 


43 Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo khanstva, 171. 


244 PT. Nebol’sin, “Ocherki torgovli Rossii s Srednei Aziei,” Zapiski Imperatorskago Russkago 
Geograficheskago Obshchestva (1855), no.10: 37. 
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As for the nineteenth-century data, M. K. Rozhkova presented the most complete 
statistical studies. Based on archival researches, Rozhkova produced a chart of the Russo-Central 
Asia trade, excluding Kazakhstan/Qazaqstan, from 1840 to 1857. (Table 2) There were 


fluctuations in the Russo-Central Asian trade during the 1840s and 1850s. 


Table 2. Russian Trade with Bukhara, Tashkent, Khoqand, and Khiva, 1840-1857 (in thousand 
rubles) 


Year Russian Imports Russian Exports 
from Central to Central Asia 
Asia 

1840 1655 1164 

1841 2296 1418 

1842 1582 942 

1843 1094 748 

1844 989 1154 

1845 1304 873 

1846 1460 963 

1847 1205 870 

1848 1289 536 

1849 1316 951 

1850 1263 812 

1851 1238 839 

1852 1400 710 
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1853 1851 774 


1854 2061 936 
1855 1885 ZY 
1856 2072 757 
1857 2408 1164 


Source: M.K. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi Rossii so Srednei Aziei, 40-60-e gody XIX 
veka (Moskva, Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1963), 53. 

According to the table, the Russo-Central Asian trade underwent a period of stagnation 
from 1840 to 1852, and then it began to grow from 1852. Regarding the decline of trade in the 
1840s, A. M. Aminov explained that the stagnation probably stemmed from the advantage that 
British products had over Russian products. In addition, the Russian outflow of gold, silver and 
other coinage provided Central Asians with more purchasing power to acquire the British goods 
that were carried from India via Afghanistan.” 

Rozhkova presented other interesting statistics in which she broke down the total trade 
in terms of political entities and trade items. First, she analyzed the Russo-Central Asia trade 
with the “khanates” (Table 3) This table shows the increasing share of Bukhara, particularly after 
the tension grew between Russia and Khoqand from the beginning of the 1860s. By contrast, 
from the year 1865, when the Russian forces occupied Tashkent, the trade volume through 
Tashkent increased dramatically. At the same time, Bukhara’s export to Russia in the years of 
1865 and 1866 dropped remarkably, while Khiva’s portion rose to an unprecedented degree 
probably because the warfare between Russia and Khoqand, or between Russia and Bukhara, 


continued for years and harmed Bukharan commerce. 


245 AM. Aminov, Ekonomicheskoe razvitie Srednei Azii, 64-65. 
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Table 3. Russia’s Trade with Central Asia (Excluding Kazakhstan/Qazagqstan), 1855-1867 (in 
thousand rubles) 


Year From Central Asia to Russia From Russia to Central Asia 

All From From From All To To To 

trade Bukhara Tashkent Khiva | trade Bukhara Tashkent Khiva 
1855 1,885 954 653 278 fey: 411 289 55 
1856 2,072 1,138 851 83 757 399 344 14 
1857 2,408 1,368 761 219 1,164 339 605 20 
1858 2,363 1,33) 865 161 1,312 687 607 18 
1859 2,052 1,150 850 52 1,803 1,291 505 7 
1860 2,324 1,955 686 83 1,920 1,628 288 4 
1861 2,406 1,469 864 73 3,066 2,806 256 4 
1862 3,401 2,741 585 75 33275 i 135 13 
1863 4,575 3,881 617 77 3,049 2,984 62 3 
1864 4,099 6,868 S52 479 4,740 4,655 74 11 
1865 4,704 3,890 420 394 3,715 2,251 524 1,000 
1866 5,006 3,454 796 756 5,629 877 3,187 1,565 
1867 8,504 6,215 868 1,421 10,275 34,310 5,478 487 


Source: M. K. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi Rossii so Srednei Aziei, 40-60-e gody XIX 
veka (Moskva, Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1963), 64. 


Notably, a point of change in the overall trend in trade was the year 1859. From 1859, 
the amount of both the import and export grew. In particular, the increase of Russia’s export to 


Central Asia in the year 1861 is remarkable, which altered the trend that Central Asia’s export 
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exceeded its import from Russia. Perhaps, those changes were caused by favorable trade 
conditions that were formed by the agreements between Russia and Bukhara through the 
diplomatic mission of N. P. Ignat’ev’s visit to Bukhara in 1858.74° 

Another table created by Rozhkova regarding the share of cotton in Russo-Central Asian 
trade also testifies to Russia’s trade deficit (Table 4). During 1840s, Russia’s import of the cotton 
materials, such as raw cotton and yarns, grew to be 30% of the entire volume. On the other hand, 
the share of Central Asian “khanates” in Russia’s total cotton export kept shrinking from 54.6% 
in 1840 to 27.7% in 1857 although the total volume remained almost the same without drastic 
changes.”*’ Nevertheless, the Russian export of the cotton products from 1840 to 1857 increased 
in the Qazaq steppe as Russian traders gained better access. The trend changed from 1859; partly 
because of the trade agreement between Russia and Bukhara, the Russian export of the cotton 


product to Central Asia began to increase and eventually grew exponentially after the Russian 


occupation of Tashkent in 1865. 


Table 4. Russia’s Trade with Central Asia (Excluding Kazakhstan/Qazaqstan), 1850-1867 (in 
thousand rubles) 


From Central Asia To Central Asia 
All trade Trade inraw Trade in All trade Trade in 
cotton cotton cotton 
products products 


46.N. A. Khalfin, Rossiia i Khanstva Srednei Azii (Moskva: Nauka, 1974), 371-378. Among the details of 
the pact were these measures to be implemented by the Bukhara government: reducing the tariff for Russian 
merchants from 10% to 5%; pricing the Russian goods impartially; eradicating the arbitrary rulings of Bukhara 
officials; assigning a special caravan-saray for Russian traders. 


47 MK. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi Rossii so Srednei Aziei, 40-60-e gody XIX veka (Moskva: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1963), 52 
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1840 1,655 217 638 1,164 519 
1841 2,296 159 1,161 1,418 544 
1842 1,582 193 836 942 338 
1843 1,094 120 584 748 331 
1844 989 30 618 1,154 470 
1845 1,304 62 634 873 314 
1846 1,460 99 754 963 359 
1847 1,205 171 469 870 301 
1848 1,289 83 639 536 200 
1849 1,316 14 722 951 408 
1850 1,263 26 570 812 423 
1851 1,238 124 534 839 440 
1852 1,400 263 551 710 316 
1853 1,851 oe) 629 774 358 
1854 2,061 603 554 936 482 
1855 1,885 730 399 757 351 
1856 2,072 556 815 fhe 320 
1857 2,408 640 706 1,164 O21 
1858 2,003 697 686 1,312 655 
1859 2,052 486 734 1,803 945 
1860 2,324 713 636 1,920 1,015 
1861 2,406 536 751 3,066 1,478 
1862 3,401 1,864 521 3,215 1,722 
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1863 4,575 2,935 686 3,049 1,410 


1864 7,699 6,521 410 4,740 2,395 
1865 4,704 3,489 408 i A Ws) 2,380 
1866 5,006 4,031 322 5,629 3,777 
1867 8,504 5,513 517 10,275 6,952 


Source: M. K. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi Rossii so Srednei Aziei, 40-60-e gody XIX 
veka (Moskva, Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1963), 54, 56, 66-69. 
In sum, all the aforementioned statistics reveal that trade between Russia and Central 
Asia, particularly Bukhara, continued to increase in the mid-nineteenth century despite 
occasional slumps. Then, how can we understand the results? Can we accept the thesis of 
unquestionable trade growth? The historical meaning of the statistical evidences will be 


discussed in the following part of this section. 


How to understand the increase of the Russo-Central Asian trade 

Under the pressure of the ideological discourse, Soviet historiography yielded some 
notable sets of statistics, which all point to the increase of trade between Russia and Central Asia 
before the Russian expansion in the late 1860s. To judge the validity of the statement as well as 
the historical meaning of the phenomenon of trade growth, it is necessary to investigate other 
historical sources. 

In fact, numerous contemporaneous accounts also testify to the flourishing of the Russo- 
Central Asian trade. The Russian government sought to promote trade, which proved to be 


foremost on the Russian authorities’ agenda vis-a-vis Central Asia, particularly Bukhara.”“* The 


248 Khalfin, Rossiia i Khanstva Srednei Azii, 24-37. 
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initial drive was Russia’s efforts to expand trade on its Asiatic borders from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. At that time, Russia was struggling with the depression that had been caused 
by the Treaties of Tilsit in 1807.74? To overcome the economic recession, a series of policies 
came into effect around 1810: Russian exports to Asian countries became duty-free; Russian 
merchants were no longer obligated to carry outbound passports; foreign traders were relieved of 
troublesome inspection of goods in Siberia and south-eastern customs. In addition, the Russian 
government attempted to find a route of steady cotton supply through Central Asia for Russia’s 
budding manufacturing industry.”°° The authorities continued to take measures throughout the 
first half of the nineteenth century particularly to encourage foreign merchants to engage in the 
trade between Russian and Central Asia. Foreign merchants did not need to be enrolled in one of 
the three merchant guilds to do their business in the border towns, such as Orenburg or Troitsk, 
which meant that they were virtually exempted from substantial guild enrollment fees.”°! 
Moreover, they could stay in those towns as long as they wished on condition that they could 
provide witnesses of their being in deal of their goods.”> 

Inspired by these initiatives from the Russian authorities, merchants of different ethnic 
backgrounds merchants began to engage in the Russo-Central Asian trade. Among them, 


Muslims were predominant in the Russian-Bukharan trade. With a series of privileges accorded 


by the Russian state, Tatar merchants from Ural-Volga region and in the Qazaq steppe were 


249 The treaties forced Russia to participate in Napoleon’s Continental System against the British Empire. 

250 Mikhaleva, Torgovye i posol skie sviiazi, 46-50. 

°51 Tn order to purchase guild certificates, every first-guild merchant in Russia had to pay 600 rubles, 
second-guild 264 rubles, and third-guild 30 to 66 rubles. Thomas Owen, Capitalism and Politics in Russia: A Social 
History of the Moscow Merchants, 1855-1905 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 3. 


252 G, Nebol’sin. Statisticheskie zapiski o vneshei torgovle Rossii s Srednei Aziei (St. Petersburg, 1850), 
248; Mikhaleva, Torgovye i posol skie sviiazi ,47. 
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actively participating in the trade. There were also Bukharan merchants in Siberia who had been 
one of the most privileged communities in the Russian Empire already in the eighteenth 
century.”°> Those Muslim traders had taken control of the Russo-Central trade until the 1860s.7>4 
Above all, Muslims had advantage over others because Central Asian authorities levied different 
rates of tariff according to merchants’ religious affiliation. The tariffs demanded from a Muslim 
merchant were one-fortieth of the total sum of the carried goods in accordance with the rules of 
zakat. By contrast, Hindu merchants were supposed to pay 5 or 10%, and in case of Christian 
merchants, their tax rate jumped to 10 or 20%.”*° From the 1840s, wholesale merchants in 
Orenburg also took advantage of support from local Russian bureaucrats to increase their share 
of the trade.*°° Nevertheless, Central Asian merchants, who were often generically called 
Bukharans, grew more influential in the Russo-Central Asian trade.?>’ Considering the fact that 


more than 570 Khivan merchants were detained in 1838, the number of Bukharans who engaged 


in the trade may have been no fewer than that.”*® 


°53 Allen J. Frank, “Russian and the peoples of the Volga-Ural region: 1600-1850,” in The Cambridge 
History of Inner Asia: the Chinggisid Age, ed. Nicola Di Cosmo, Allen J. Frank and Peter B. Golden (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 384-5. 


254 Mikhaleva, Torgovye i posol skie sviiazi, 50-51. 
55 Burnes said that a Hindu had to pay 10% and a Christian 20%. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, 2:441. 
However, Vitkevich, who were in Bukhara in 1836, told of different rates: Hindu and Armenian merchants paid 5% , 


yet Christians 10%. Demezon and Vitkevich, Zapiski o Bukharskom khanstve, 94. 


256 Alfred Rieber, Merchants and Entrepreneurs in Imperial Russia (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1982), 71. 


°57 Chokan Chingisovich Valikhanov, Sobranie Sochineni' v piati tomakh (Alma ata: Glavna'a redaktsi'a 
Kazakhsko'l sovetsko'l entsiklopedii, 1985), 4:83. 


258 Edward A. Allworth, ed. Central Asia: One Hundred Thirty Years of Russian Dominance, A Historical 
Overview (Duke University Press, 1994), 25. 
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Russia would manage fairs to facilitate trans-national trade, in which Central Asian 
merchants actively participated. According to Meyendorff, Bukharan merchants left Bukhara in 
May to participate in the famous Nizhny Novgorod fair, which was held from the middle of June 
to 20 August. On arriving the border cities, they sold a little portion of their products to Tartar or 
Bashkir merchants at the border cities. Then, Bukharans proceeded with the remainder of the 
goods to Nizhny Novgorod, and sold almost nine-tenths of their products to the wholesale 
traders. Furthermore, Bukharans could use trade privileges not only at the border cities, but also 
in other three markets, which had been guaranteed since 1807.*°? This is also congruent with the 
accout of British officer Alexander Burnes, who visited Bukhara in 1832.7° According to a 
Nizhny Novgorod document, in 1822, when the main court for the great fair was constructed, 
fifteen shops handled the exchange of ““Tatar-Bukhara goods,” among which six were run by 
Bukharans and one by Khivans. From the 1830s, more Central Asians appear to have showed up 
in Nizhny Novgorod. In the early 1840s, sixty-eight Bukharans, fifteen Khivans and eight 
Tashkent merchants attended the fair.7°' Apart from the Nizhny Novgorod fair, a number of 
Muslim merchants took part in the fair of Irbit, which the Khogand historian Muhammad Hakim 
Khan witnessed.” 

Along with Central Asian merchants, who were called Bukharans, Afghans and Indians 
were also important players in the Russo-Central Asian trade. According to Burnes, the Afghans 


from the tribes that inhabited the area between Kabul and the Indus valley were involved in the 


259 EF. K. Meiiendorf, Puteshestvie (Moskva:Nauka, 1975), 123, 126. 
760 Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, 1:428. 


761 Anne L. Fitzpatrick and Ulla Hakala, The Great Russian Fair: Nizhnii Novgorod, 1840-90 (London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 1990), 82 


62 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2: 352-4. 
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trade between India and Bukhara. Some of them could penetrate into the Russian trade with the 
encouragement of the Russian authorities, something that caused Uzbek merchants to complain 
“bitterly.”? 

Indian traders, as scrutinized by Stephen Dale and Scott Levi, were another crucial 
group who took part in the Russo-Central Asian trade.?“ Handling a variety of commodities 
from India, Indian merchants could take initiative by establishing their diasporas along the long- 
distance trade route from India to Russia. The main base of Indian merchants in Russia was 
Astrakhan since the port city was annexed by Russia in 1556. As the Persia-India route came to 
be closed with Nadir-Shah’s campaign in the middle of the eighteenth century, Indian merchants 
turned their trade to the steppe route instead of using the sea route from Astrakhan to Persian 
ports.*°> Nevertheless, Astrakhan seemed to have continued to be the trade center for Indian 
merchants in Russia as manifested in the case that the outbreak of Asiatic Cholera, which 
originated in India, was disseminated through Astrakhan and Baku for the first time in Russia in 
1828.°° 

Another important ethnic group involved in the Russian-Bukharan trade were Jews, 
whose community had been formed in Central Asia already in the period of the Persian Empires. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, East European Jews had no chance to participate in the 


trade with Central Asia and thus were not much aware of their coreligionists in the East.**’ Jews 


763 Burnes. Travels into Bokhara, 2:415-420. 


264 Stephen Frederick Dale, Indian Merchants and Eurasian Trade, 1600-1750 (Cambridge University 
Press, 2002); Scott Levi. The Indian Diaspora in Central Asia and its Trade, 1550-1900 (Leiden: Brill, 2002). 


265 Levi, The Indian Diaspora, 230-238. 


266 Roderick E. MacGrew, Russia and the Cholera: 1823-1832 (University of Wisconsin Press, 1965), 52- 
57. 


°67 Russian Jews could not make face-to-face contacts with the Central Asian Jewish community until late 
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in Central Asia probably entered the Russian trade around 1825. Compared to Jews in European 
Russia, Central Asian Jewish merchants were more favorably treated since the Russian 
authorities allowed them to become members of local merchant guilds in the border provinces 
where European Jewish settlement was forbidden. In addition, Central Asian Jewish traders were 
permitted to visit the fairs in Orenburg and in Nizhny Novgorod.”°8 When Russia expanded to 
Central Asia, the advantages of the Jewish traders vis-a-vis Muslim merchants became evident 
since Central Asian Jews who were affiliated with the merchant guilds, unlike Muslim 
merchants, could be given Russian citizenship.” 

Apart from the Russian government’s policies and the participation of the traders, 
another impetus for the Russo-Central Asian trade increase may be found in the Russian 
industrial development in the first half of the nineteenth century. Although there has been a 
controversy on the degree and the nature of the Russian industrial development before 1860, a 
consensus seems to have been established that the Russian economy was undergoing rapid 
industrialization between 1830 and 1860.7”° With the imposition of high tariffs in 1822, cotton 
and wool industry grew so dramatically that the Russian authorities had to worry about 
overproduction already around 1830.7’! The number of merchants enrolled in the guilds grew 


steadily from the year 1830, reflecting the economic development.”” 


the nineteenth century. See B. Veisenberg, “Evrei v Turkestane,” Evreiskaia starina 4 (1912), 390-391. 


268 Tu, Gessen et al. “Inostrannye evrei po russkom zakonodatel’stvu, Sredneaziatskie evrei,” Evreiskaia 
entsiklopediia, vol. 8 (St. Petersburg, 1910), 205-206. 


269 Mikhael Zand, “Bukharan Jews,” Elr, 4:26. 
270 Malcolm Falkus, The Industrialization of Russia 1700-1917 (London: Macmillan,1983), 37-41. 


271 Walter M. Pintner, Russian Economic Policy under Nicholas I (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1967), 
93. 


27 Alfred Rieber, Merchants and Entrepreneurs in Imperial Russia (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
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However, the relationship between Russian industrial development and the Russo- 
Central Asian trade needs to be analyzed in phases. To be sure, Russian industry did not fully 
develop until the 1830s. As the British officer Alexander Burnes stressed, a considerable portion 
of exported goods from Russia consisted of British, Polish and German products, and three 
fourths of the Russian exports to Bukhara were of British manufacture.” Even during the 1840s 
and 1850s, Russian fabrics that were manufactured in the newly developed cotton industry seem 
not to have been the dominant items of the Russo-Central Asian trade. Rather, a greater amount 
of cotton fabrics was imported to Russia from Central Asia because the Bukhara textiles were 
popular among Muslim population in Asiatic Russia.?”4 

The claim that Russia invaded Central Asia to secure cotton supply seems improbable 
because Russia’s dependence on Central Asia was not established until the 1860s. In the 1810s, 
cotton products were not on the main list of trade goods.”’> Before 1840, the imported amount of 
cotton yarn from Central Asia was greater than that of raw cotton.”’° Also, as found in Table 4, 
even when the Russian spinning industry came to flourish from the 1840s, the import of raw 
cotton from Central Asia stayed low. From the 1850s, exploding Russian demand of cotton must 
have contributed to boosting the Russo-Central Asian trade: the annual Russian cotton imports 


from Asia jumped from 25,000 puds in 1850 to 150,000 in 1855, and to 500,000 annually in the 


Carolina Press, 1982), 32-35. 

273 Alexander Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, vol. 2, 430-431. 

274 Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, v.2, 432; Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi, 55. 

275 Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 162. According to ‘Izzat Allah, the main import items from Russian to 
Bukhara were fur and metal, such as iron, copper, and golden or silver cords. On the other hand, the major exports 
from Bukhara to Russia included black sheep skin. No remarks were made about cotton. Nevertheless, caravans 


consisting of four to five thousand camels left Bukhara for Russian and returned once a year. 


276 Tn 1829, Russia imported 18,928 puds of cotton yarn and 16,813 puds of raw cotton. Meiendorf, 
Puteshestvie (Moskva: Nauka, 1975), 225-226. 
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early 1860s.”’” Nevertheless, the share of Central Asian cotton supply remained under 10% of 
the total Russian cotton import, except the year 1855, until 1861 while more than 90% of the 
Russian cotton import was through its European borders. The only exception was during 1862- 
64, when Central Asia cotton accounted for 28.1%-40.2% of the total Russian import. Yet, the 
figure plummeted below 12% in 1866 again as the European— American supply recovered.””® 
Another issue that needs rethinking was the security cost of the long-distance trade. The 
argument that the security cost in the trans-Eurasian caravan trade was high and could not be 
lowered enough to compete with the seawater trade was dominant in Russian literature. 
Paradoxically, this hypothesis could provide a good explanation for the solid trade between 
Russian and Central Asia because both Russia and Central Asian political entities paid attention 
to providing security to the caravan route. According to Nebol’sin’s note in 1855, the beginning 
of the nineteenth century posed a difficult situation for the traders due to the lack of security. In 
1806, the Russian local government discussed ways of ensuring safety by sending a military 
convoy to escort trade caravans, yet because the cost was too high and charged only for the 
merchants, this measure was discarded from 1814. After that, the merchants began to hire guards 
instead. Each caravan would be joined by a group of twelve or thirteen guards, who served also 
as scouts ahead of the caravan. Although caravans were threatened by pillagers during the 1820s, 
it was the result of the political choices of the Khiva khanate, who ordered its subjects to commit 
the plundering of Russo-Bukharan trade caravans.”” In early 1840s, the Kenisary rebellion made 


the roads insecure. However, the situation gradually became better as Russia secured control of 


271 “C) Sredne-aziatskom khlopke,” Turkestanskii sobrnik, vol.2. 173; Levi, The Indian Diaspora, 248. 
278 Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi, 55, 61. 


279 On the Khiva-Bukhara-Russia relations in the 1820s, see Chapter 3. 
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the Qazaq steppe, and all routes became safe during the 1850s. Nebol’sin credits only the 
Russian authorities, who implemented rigorous law enforcement, which prevented Qazaqs from 
pillaging caravans. However, this should not be ascribed solely to the Russian efforts because the 
security in the southern part of the steppe could not have been achieved without the cooperation 
of the Central Asian regimes.7®° 

Did Russo-Central Asian trade make a critical impact on either the Russian economy or 
the Central Asian one? With limited statistics, it is hard to assess exactly how much economic 
effects that commercial growth exerted on the two economies. Nevertheless, the trade boom may 
have had other implications on Central Asian societies, such as opening local markets to the 
world economy and its cultural transactions. As many Bukharans became more involved in the 
Russo-Central Asian trade, the Bukhara society became more exposed to the consequences of the 
trade. For example, when Burnes visited an Uzbek official, he confessed that his business had 
been damaged because of the great fire in Moscow in 1830.7*! The Russian traveler, Demezon 
also introduces a story of Uzbek dignitaries who fell into bankruptcy because of the plunging 
price of Indian Indigo.”** According to him, Bukharan high officials had many commercial 
agents in Russia and other places in Central Asia.”* If it should be viewed that Russian economy 
began to be incorporated into the world market economy, the increasing Russia-Central Asian 
trade might imply that Central Asia was, to a certain extent, linked to two larger world economic 


systems centered in India and Russia.”** 


280 Nebol’sin, “Ocherki torgovli Rossii,” 45-47. 

281 Alexander Burnes. Travels into Bokhara, vol.1. 322. 
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Conclusion 

Soviet historians upheld the thesis that Central Asia benefitted from the increasing trade 
relations beginning in the early nineteenth century. Although the narrative took shape out of 
necessity in the Soviet ideological agenda, the irony of the coexistence of the paradigm of 
decline and the picture of booming trade relations was itself the cause that led to the numerous 
debates among Soviet scholars. Despite shifting focuses, Soviet scholarship tended to 
unanimously praise the growth of trade between Russia and Central Asia. Irrespective of the 
current scholarly efforts to overcome historiographical biases in the Soviet dominant narrative, 
the statistics and other contemporaneous accounts testify to the fact that the Russo-Central Asian 
trade increased to a considerable extent in the early and mid-nineteenth century. 

In fact, the Soviet literature on the Russo-Central Asian trade in the 1960s was based on 
the statistics created in the 1840s, when the trade was an important issue to the Russian imperial 
government. Nevertheless, the tone and sentiment of the Russian literature in the 1840s—60s 
were different from those of the Soviet scholarship. The description of the vibrant trade and of 
anticipation on the opportunities in the former was replaced by the ideological suppression and 
the inanimate portrayal in the latter. 

The fact that the Russo-Central Asian trade flourished to an unprecedented degree 
reveals several notable points. First of all, Central Asia was not isolated from other regions but 
rather closely connected with them in worldwide trade relations. As Audrey Burton pointed out, 


people in Central Asia, who were often called Bukharans in general, had vigorously engaged in 


Economic History, 1789-1914 (London, 1969), 155-78. 
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the long-distance trade since the sixteenth century.”*° Secondly, Central Asia in the nineteenth 
century must be seen differently from the eighteenth century when the political and social crisis 
was predominant.”*° At least, there was a considerable level of recovery in economy, which 
could sustain the Russian demand of textiles and raw cotton. Politically, more elite members 
were becoming involved in the trade, sharing interests in facilitating it by providing security on 
the trade routes. Thirdly, it is important to overcome the anachronistic approach of comparing 
the early nineteenth century economy with the subsequent “modern” style development projects 
by the Russian authorities in the second half of the century. Rather, one should acknowledge any 
possibility that the trade boom had impact on Central Asian society. The internal effects did 
provide Bukhara society with stimuli for changes, which will be examined in the following 


chapters of this dissertation. 


85 Burton, The Bukharans, 363. 


286 On the scholarly attempts for the historiographical reevaluation of the “decline” theory, see Levi, The 
Indian Diaspora, 2\—3; A. S. Morrison, Russian Rule in Samarkand, 1868-1910 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2008), 1-12. On the eighteenth century “crisis” of Central Asia, see Sela, The Legendary Biographies, 117-140. As 
Sela aptly pointed out, Levi’s brilliant work, which purported to refute the decline paradigm in the eighteenth 
century, in effect turned out to be much more relevant for the economic restoration in the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER 2. The Rise of Amir Nasr Allah and the Conceptualization of “Tribe” 


In the previous chapter, we examined some main arguments of Imperial Russian and 
Soviet historiography on Central Asian society in the early and mid-nineteenth century. 
Established on the basis of the colonial and ideological agenda, Imperial Russian and Soviet 
scholarship tended to stress the “despotism” of Central Asian rulers and, at the same time, 
Central Asia’s flourishing trade relations with the Russian Empire. With regard to the former 
argument on Central Asian despots, one of the evidences raised by the Russian and Soviet 
scholars was Amir Nasr Allah, whose reign was defined as oppressive and cruel. According to 
their portrayal, Amir Nasr Allah’s bloodthirstiness was manifest in his incessant military 
campaigns toward neighboring polities and his killing of multiple people, including his own 
brothers. 

However, a close inspection of the indigenous sources reveals the political mechanisms 
which affected Amir Nasr Allah and other figures’ political choices. In particular, the succession 
struggles of Amir Nasr Allah and his brothers represent a power clash between the two major 
constituencies of the Bukhara polity: the “tribal” people who are portrayed as nomadic or semi- 
nomadic, and the settled population, particularly in the agricultural and urban areas. To be sure, 
the tribal nomads and the sedentary agriculturalists have been always the two major components 
of any Central Asian polity. However, in the early nineteenth century when Amir Nasr Allah 
began to emerge as a potentially influential figure, the issue of “tribe” proved the decisive factor 
in Bukharan politics. To understand the historical trajectories that eventually led to the 
establishment of Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, it is of great significance to examine the “tribal” 


components of the Bukharan Manghit dynasty. 
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The first section in this chapter is devoted to addressing the issue of “tribe” and the 
debate on the term’s efficacy. In the second section, the process of Amir Nasr Allah’s rise to 
power is discussed with a focus on the power relations between the “tribes” and the urban- 


suburban populations of Bukhara. 


2.1. The “Tribe” Factor in Nineteenth—Century Central Asian Politics 

One of the most prominent phenomena that shaped Central Asian politics in the 
nineteenth century was the establishment of non-Chinggisid rule in various polities of the region. 
New regimes arose in such cultural centers as Bukhara, Khiva, and Khoqand in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, leading some historians to refer to them as the “tribal dynasties” due to 
their tribal backgrounds.”*’ In addition, other governments of smaller scales, based on traditional 
tribal organizations, emerged in several areas of Central Asia. These polities with different levels 
of tribal characteristics competed with and expanded at the expense of each other. Accordingly, 
the tribal dimension should be noted as an important element to understand those polities and to 
appreciate the historical developments surrounding them. 

Recently, the issue of whether the concept of “tribe” is even appropriate to explaining 
the steppe societies of Inner Asia has been drawing scholars’ attention. Some argue that term and 
the notion of a kinship-based society were derived from Enlightenment and Colonialism, which 
made it biased and thus unacceptable. On the other hand, others hold that the concept of “tribe” 
is still relevant and effective, particularly in the absence of a better term to replace it, supporting 


the tradition of describing Central Asian history in terms of “tribe.” Irrespective of which side 


°87 For example, Scott C. Levi and Ron Sela, eds., Islamic Central Asia: An Anthology of Historical Source 
(Bloomington & Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2010), 265-279. 
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one stands by, the paradigmatic discussion led scholars to rethink the history of various regions 
of Inner Asia. This section examines the main ideas of the debate and discusses the possibility of 
adopting new perspectives from which our understanding of the situation of early nineteenth- 


century Central Asia could be enhanced. 


Sneath’s The Headless State and the Debate on the Concept of “Tribe” 

Since David Sneath published his provocative book The Headless State in 2007, a 
number of scholars have vigorously participated in the debate. Aimed at recalibrating the 
common viewpoint of nomadic societies in the Eurasian steppe, Sneath’s work questioned the 
long-held notion of “tribe” and the segmentary model of “tribal” society. Sneath contends that 
there is little ethnographic evidence that would justify the conceptualization of the nomads’ 
society as kinship-based and segmentary. Analyzing historical sources and ethnographic 
materials, he claims that the so-called tribal and stateless society of Inner Asia is a myth, but, 
instead, there were more or less centralized “states” which were composed of the ruling 
aristocrats and the ruled commoners. Genealogies and descents, which scholars had assumed to 
be the evidence of a segmentary and conical clan system, were actually the political strategies of 
the ruling elite who sought to “construct descent groups and forming them into corporate 
‘building blocks’ of society in a way they had not been before.””°* Furthermore, the model of 
kin-organized and segmentary society is problematic because it derived from the biased 
conceptualization of Enlightenment and Colonialism prevalent in the nineteenth century. 


According to Sneath’s argument, since evolutionist thinkers developed the concept of 


288 David Sneath, The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, Kinship Society, and Misrepresentations of 
Nomadic Inner Asia (New York: Columbia University Press, 2007), 102. 
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“primitive” societies consisting of units that were formed by the principle of descent and kinship, 
anthropologists have created and adopted the segmentary and conical kinship model as the stage 
of development in the human society prior to the appearance of the territory-based social 
organization (i.e., the state). As a consequence of this conceptualization, any traces related to 
“tribes” were interpreted as survivals of the earlier primitive stages of political evolution by 
European scholars. This notion continued to inspire twentieth-century European colonial and 


Soviet administrators to devise policies of dividing and ruling their colonial societies by the 


constructed unit of “tribe,” which, in fact, had never existed in the local communities.7®? 


Sneath’s argumentation sparked a variety of responses and critiques. Peter Golden 
engaged in a one-on-one debate with Sneath in the Journal of Asian Studies.?°° Also, from an 
anthropological point of view, Thomas Barfield questioned Sneath’s vague concept of the 
“headless state” and wondered whether Sneath may have been confused with a nomadic 
confederation. Barfield also criticized the problematic projection of post-Qing Mongolia model 


to earlier periods.’”! In addition, Devin DeWeese points out that Sneath overreached the concept 


of “aristocratic orders” while ignoring existing scholarship and indigenous conceptualizations.7”” 


289 Sneath, The Headless State, 41-45. 


290 Peter B. Golden, “A Review of The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, Kinship Society, and 
Misinterpretations of Nomadic Inner Asia by David Sneath,” The Journal of Asian Studies 68, no.1 (2009): 293-96. 
Sneath made a response to Golden’s review, and Golden reacted to the rejoinder. David Sneath, “A Response by 
David Sneath to Peter Golden’s Review of The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, Kinship Society, and 
Misinterpretations of Nomadic Inner Asia,” The Journal of Asian Studies 69, no.2 (2010): 658-660; Peter B. Golden, 
“Peter Golden’s Response to David Sneath’s Rejoinder,” The Journal of Asian Studies 69, no.2 (2010): 660-663. 


°°! Thomas Barfield, review of The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, Kinship Society, and 
Misinterpretations of Nomadic Inner Asia by David Sneath, Comparative Studies in Society and History 51, no. 4 
(2009): 942-43. 


252 Devin DeWeese, review of David Sneath, The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, Kinship Society, and 


Misinterpretations of Nomadic Inner Asia by David Sneath, International Journal of Turkish Studies 16 (Fall, 2010): 
142-51. 
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Recently, Andreas Wilde points to the “fuzziness” of the notion of tribe in the Central Asian 
societies and argues that the concept of tribe could be used without the notion of kinship.” 
Among Russian scholars, Nikolay Kradin, who discredited Sneath’s work as “‘a detective novel,” 
defined Sneath’s approach as “colonialist anthropology” because he only consulted publications 
in English but ignored other works published in other languages and even those written by 
foreign scholars in English.”** 

Despite those critical responses, the debate became even more heated when such 
scholars as Christopher Atwood joined in support of Sneath’s viewpoint. By analyzing the 
structure of the Mongol nomadic society in the thirteenth century, Atwood upholds Sneath’s 
proposition that the existing model of tribal society and its associated conical structure are 
dubious. Atwood points out that the polities in the Mongolian plateau before the hegemony of 
Chinggis Khan, such as Naiman, Kereyid, Merkid, Tatar and the “original” Mongols were not 
consanguineal units.?”° Above all, there were no terms found in historical sources referring to 
any preexisting and bottom-up social group based on kinship. According to his analysis, terms 
like ayimag and obog, which have been assumed by historians to denote tribal relations, in fact 
did not have any bearing on tribal or clan groups. Thus, without any supportive terminology, 


there is no evidence to claim that there had been a “tribal” socio-political structure of the Mongol 


293 Wilde, What is beyond, 100-1. 


254 Nikolay N. Kradin, “Review on The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, Kinship Society, and 
Misinterpretations of Nomadic Inner Asia by David Sneath,” Asian Perspectives 51, no. 1 (2013): 130-132. 


2°5 Christopher Atwood, “Titles, Appanages, Marriages, and Officials: A Comparison of Political Forms in 
the Ziinghar and Thirteenth-century Mongol Empires,” in The History of Mongolia, David Sneath and Christopher 
Kaplonski ed. (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 610-617; Christopher Atwood, “Banner, Otog, Thousand: Appanage 
Communities as the Basic Unit of Traditional Mongolian Society,” Mongolian Studies 34 (2012): 34-5. 
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society even before Chinggis Khan.””° Furthermore, Atwood argues that the terms that Chinese 
historians adopted to describe the nomadic world, such as buzu, were actually the byproduct of 
the neo-Confucian writers’ idealism for Chinese imperial society and its rejection of the nomadic 
world.””” Thus, with no consanguineal kinship but its composition of the ruling and the ruled, the 
political group in the Mongol history should not be called a “tribe” but other terms such as an 
“ethnie.”??8 

However, despite his seemingly thorough analysis of the historical sources, Atwood’s 
argument has several issues left unsolved, which make it impossible for us to be fully convinced 
of a clan-less Mongol society. First, the appanages of high-ranking princes and vassals, which 
Atwood argues that the term ayimag actually meant, were not completely free from kinship 
relations. The formation of Touxia or zhier, which were considered as the terms in Chinese 


sources refer to those appanages, did not completely exclude the existing boundaries of clans or 


families.*°? When it comes to the meaning of ayimag itself, Atwood’s view of it as purely 


2°6 Atwood claims that ayimag meant the administrative or military units, including appanages bestowed to 
the princes, princesses, or other nobles, often translated in Chinese touxia or zhier in the Chinese inscriptions. 
Similarly, he maintains that obog meant ‘surname’ rather than ‘clan.’ In the numerous cases, obogs represented 
political groups that were also called irgen; for example, “Dérben obog” was used to refer to “Dérben irgen.” 
Christopher Atwood, “The Administrative Origins of Mongolia’s “Tribal” Vocabulary,” Eurasia: Statum et Legem 
1, no. 4 (2015): 12-20, 25-26. 


°°7 Christopher Atwood, "The Notion of Tribe in Medieval China: Ouyang Xiu and the Shatuo Dynastic 
Myth," in Miscellanea Asiatica: Mélandes en I'honneur de Francoise Aubin, ed. Denise Aigle, Isabelle Charleux, 
Vincent Gossaert, and Roberte Hamayan (Sankt Augustin, Germany: Institut Monumenta Serica, 2010), 595-618. 


8 Atwood, “Titles, Appanages, Marriages,” note 2, 629. In fact, by substituting “ethnie” for “tribe,” 
Atwood seems to continue to adopt the same conceptualization and usage of historical sources. 


°° The definition and nature of touxia and zhier have long been debated by Chinese and Japanese scholars. 
They tend to acknowledge that a touxia was an appanage or a fief established by the Mongol rulers to the ruling 
family members or the Mongol dignitaries. Of course, Chinese historians emphasize its nature as feudalism from the 
Marxist perspective. Bai, Shouyi, ed., Zhongguo tongshi [The History of China], v.8. Yuan, part 1 (Shanghai: 
Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1989), 270-1. However, it seems that there were two different kinds of touxia in terms 
of constituents. On the one hand, the early touxia was formulated along the lines of “tribes,” as can be seen the “five 
touxia” composed of the five “tribes,” Jalayir, Uru’ud, Manghud, Ikires, and Qonggirad. Song, Lian et al. ed. 
Yuanshi, juan 120, “Zhuchitai” [The biography of Jirchedi] v.10 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1976), 2962. On the 
other hand, as the Mongol Empire expanded into the sedentary regions, people in the conquered land were 
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administrative units is at odds with Nicholas Poppe’s definition of ayimag as “a union of families 
related to each other, who came from the breaking up of old clans, the so-called oboys,” which 
implies the kinship relations.*°° Secondly, both Sneath and Atwood contend that only the 
aristocracy were the bearers of the “surname” obog, stressing the disparity between aristocrats 
and commoners. Yet, those commoners in the Mongol period seem to have been often 
considered as belonging to aristocrats’ households in their entourage as servants or military 
servicemen. Thus, although an irgen might have consisted of commoners of diverse descent, it 
usually acted like a clan, in which the leadership was assumed by the ruling nobles, and the 
commoners, in turn, followed the directions of the nobles, serving as their subordinate members 
of the ruling family.*°! Thirdly, the existence of a variety of nomenclature for their affiliated 


social groups itself demonstrates that Mongols in the thirteenth century must have recognized 


nuances between various levels of political units. Such distinctive terms as “kind” (fifi), “family 


distributed for Mongol royal family members and other high dignitaries so that they could take advantage of the 
revenue from those lands. In this case, fouxia is also often called touxiahu. Masaaki Sugiyama, Mongoru teikoku to 
Dai Gen Urusu [The Mongol empire and Dai-6n Ulus] (Kyoto: Kyoto Daigaku Gakujutsu Shuppankai, 2004), 187- 
240. Furthermore, when it comes to zhier, it was distinguished from touxia for their nomadic characteristics. For 
example, in an edict, which was introduced in Tongzhitiaoge, the Yuan collection of edicts and laws, a zhier 
consisting of over three hundreds and seventy households was described as wandering and harassing the local 
people in the region of Banyang, which was located in the Shandong area. Dayuan tongzhi tiaoge, (Beijing: Huawen 
shuju, 1930), 746. In general, the leadership of zhier frequently appears in the sources separately from those royal 
family members or other high dignitaries, who were holding touxia. Rather, The elders of zhier, toumu, were 
mentioned alongside the princes. Dayuan Shengzheng Guochao Dianzhang, book 49, 1660. 


30 Alongside this definition, Poppe also understands ayimag as “a group of yurts which nomadizes in the 
same territory, a fratria sui generis.” Nicholas Poppe. The Mongolian Monuments in the P’ags-pa Script, Second 
edition ed. John R. Krueger (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1957), 97. 


301 Moénglik, who was from Qongqotad, was in the retinue of Chinggis Khan’s father, Yesiigei Ba’atur. 
While dying of the poison, Yestigei called Ménglik “my child” and asked him to take care of his “brethren,” 1.e. 
Yestigei’s sons, and of his “elder sister in law,” i.e. Yesiigei’s wife, H6’eliin. Later M6nglik was also mentioned with 
the sobriquet echige, or “father.” Bo’orchu, who was from Arulat, and Jelme from Uriangqad became ndkér, or 
companion of Chinggis Khan and joined his entourage. In the case of the latter, Chinggis Khan called him both 
nokor and bo’ol, or slave. Francis, W. Cleaves, The Secret History of the Mongols (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1982), 18-19, 33, 153. The inclusion of commoner adults into the ruling aristocracy was not uncommon 
through the Mongol period. Sneath, The Headless State, 110; Francis, W. Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1338 in memory of Jigiintei,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 14, nos. 1-2 (1951), 67. 
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302 


or clan” (EQ), and “surname” (iE) are frequently used in the Secret History of the Mongols. 


Sneath and Atwood dismiss the use of those terms found in the Chinese commentary of The 
Secret History of the Mongols as the result of the Chinese perceptions of later periods rather than 
those of the thirteenth century. However, scrutinizing The Secret History of the Mongols, one can 
easily notice that Mongols held clear notions of the multi-layered affiliations of one’s kinship 
relations. Even though Atwood suggests that obog should be understood as houses, or surname, 
he admits that the pre-Chinggisid Mongol polity was comprised of “some thirty-six to forty-nine 
obogs or clans (depending on how one counted),” divided into “separate consanguineous ruling 
and subject bones,” which hint at the multiple identity markers at work.” In addition, Atwood 
also acknowledges that the marriage alliances involving some specific guda clans operated in 
both the Chinggisid and Ziinghars empires and that they had a term that meant “tribe” in 
medieval Mongolian, such as “gari.”°"4 This perspective that Mongol individuals had managed 
several group identities even prior to the period of Mongol Empire is corroborated by the 
accounts of other contemporaneous authors, such as ‘Ata Malik Juvayni and Rashid al-Din. As 
Peter Golden points out in his review of Sneath’s book, those Persian writers made clear 
distinctions between the terms “gabila,” “shu‘bih,” and “qawm,” which indicates that they were 


aware of the differences among the different levels of nomadic units as Mongols.*” 


302 For examples, Yuanchaomishi (Shanghai: Shangwu Yinshuguan, 1936-37), Juan 1, 23b; Juan 3, Sa; 
Cleaves, The Secret History, 8, 41. 


3% Atwood, “Titles, Appanages, Marriages,” 616-17, 620-21. 
304 Atwood, “The Administrative Origins,” 27-28. 


305 As a matter of fact, the usages of those terms were one of the topics in the debate between Peter Golden 
and David Sneath. Disagreeing with Golden, who defined the terms as reflecting “tribal” relationship, Sneath 
preferred more generic definitions that could refer to various political groups or units without having connotations 
about kinship. Peter B. Golden, “A Review of The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, Kinship Society, and 
Misinterpretations of Nomadic Inner Asia by David Sneath,” The Journal of Asian Studies 68, no.1 (2009): 293-96; 
David Sneath, “A Response by David Sneath to Peter Golden’s Review of The Headless State: Aristocratic Orders, 
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Apart from the likelihood that the Mongols may have held the notion of at least multiple 
levels of kinship groups, there are some more serious problems that need to be addressed in the 
argument of denying any “tribal” kinship relations in Eurasian steppe society. First and foremost, 
as his critics have also pointed out, Sneath’s view on the history of Eurasian steppe society 
seems to be static and anachronistic because he applies his analysis of the Mongol society after 
the Qing domination of Mongolia to all other historical polities in the Eurasian steppe.*°° 
Consequently, Sneath tends to overlook the possibility of evolutionary changes that would occur 
in the steppe world. Despite his understanding of the Inner Asian society as fixed and stationary, 
which may have stemmed from his background as an anthropologist, a number of scholars have 
already discovered multiple rounds of political reconfigurations that transformed the entire 
steppe world in one way or another. Particularly, during the period from the beginning of the 
Mongol period until the colonial era, historians have been able to notice the dominating 
influence of Chinggisid rule over the politics of most of the Eurasian world and subsequent 
transformations at regional levels with considerable adaptations by various post-Mongol polities. 


Before the establishment of Chinggis Khan’s rule, a number of political groups, such as 


Kinship Society, and Misinterpretations of Nomadic Inner Asia,” The Journal of Asian Studies 69, no.2 (2010): 658- 
660. In my opinion, Rashid al-Din, who in turn was inspired by Mongol experts like Boland Chingsang, deliberately 
chose and used the terms following their distinctive usages. Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah Hamadant, Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, 
ed. Muhammad Rawshan and Mustafa Misawi, v.1 (Tihran: Mirath-i Makrtb, 2016), 47-61. Similarly, the usages of 
the terms in Tarikh-i Jahan Gushda indicates that gawm was used to refer to the population of a political unit, 
whereas gabila and shu‘bih tend to denote nomadic groups in Mongolia with similar connotations of the “tribal” 
terms in the Secret History of the Mongols. ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ata Malik-i Juwaynt, Ta’rikh-i Jahan Gushda, ed. Mirza 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab-i-Qazwint, part 1 (Leyden: E. J. Brill, London: Luzac & Co., 1912), 25-26, 81 


3° This problem seems to have been derived from his heavy reliance of the secondary literature instead of 
analyzing the primary sources in his discussion of other societies in the steppe, such as the Mongol and the Jurchen 
social structures, not to mention the Ming and Qing China and the Korea. Sneath, The Headless State, 96-105. As 
for the pre-Mongol society, he did attempt to analyze some accounts of the Secret History of the Mongols mostly 
regarding the issue of obog. Rather, probably due to his prejudices, Sneath only focused on the narrow issue of 
whether obogs were “political or genealogical.” without considering any possibility of conceiving a tribe or a clan as 
an “imagined community,” to which more detailed discussion will follow below. Sneath, The Headless State, 105- 
108. More on Sneath’s tendency of applying his static and essentializing vision, DeWeese, “Review,” 147-48, 150. 
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Manghu’ud, Qonggirad, Dogholad, or Suldus who had been equipped with their established 
genealogies, did exist in Mongolia as sub-units of Mongols alongside a different level of political 
units like Merkit, Tatar, Kereyid, Naimans. Chinggis Khan reshuffled the tribal landscape in the 
Eurasian steppe, and as a consequence all the different levels of political units came to be 
scattered all over the Eurasian steppes as components of the ulus system, whose leadership was 
assigned only to Chinggis Khan’s descendants.*”” As Chinggisid rule was gradually eclipsed first 
by Timur, then by Oirat and Ziinghar Khans, and last but not least, by the founders of the “tribal 
dynasties” in Central Asia, those various units in the Eurasian steppe had to face multiple stages 
of reconfiguration. The eighteenth century became an important stage for this process, with the 
appearances of new strategies of legitimation and new genres of literature.*°° Instead of 
reflecting all these changes, Sneath’s model of “the headless state” adheres to a fixed 
phenomenon, which was nothing more than the byproduct of a historical event, the Qing- 


Manchu rearrangement of Mongolia. 


307 Peter Golden, An Introduction to the Turkic Peoples: Ethnogenesis and State-formation in Medieval and 


Early Modern Eurasia and the Middle East (Turcologica) (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992), 292-3. Atwood 
also acknowledges the critical effect of that new arrangement, which caused the end of obogs as clans but the 
emergence of otog and other administrative units among Mongols. This event, to use Atwood’s terms, may have 
triggered the transition of steppe society “from a kin-based tribal society” to a “territory-based state society.” 
Atwood, “The Administrative Origins,” 10. Still, Sneath opposes this view arguing that there had been decimal 
administrative systems in the previous empires of the Eurasian steppe. In addition, Sneath doubts that obog was used 
to refer to clan or tribal units. The Headless State, 96-8, 112—6. What seems to have happened is that the numerical 
administrative systems could only remain effective as long as the empire existed and exerted control over the steppe, 
while the “tribal” model became restored after the empire dissolved or lost interest as well as control in the remote 
regions, which was the case in the late twelfth century of Mongolia. Only the rearrangements under the Mongols, 
which was so thoroughgoing, might have redefined the steppe social structure. Furthermore, his argument that “both 
aristocracy and a numerical administrative system are so incompatible with the tribal model of pastoral nomads” is 
unconvincing because that was what happened in Mongolia after the Chinggis khan’s reorganization. On the “tribal” 
minggans, Minobu Honda, “Chingisu Han no senkosei,” [“On the 'Minggan' of Mongol Empire Established 

by Chinggis-Khan.”|, Mongoru jidaish kenkyu [Historical Studies on the Mongol period] (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku 
Shuppankai, 1991), 17-40. 


3° Sela, The Legendary Biographies, 141-4; Ron Sela, “The Heavenly Stone (K6k Tash) of Samarqand: A 
Rebel’s Narrative Transformed,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Third Series, 17, no. 1 (Jan., 2007), 22. 
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Secondly, the “tribe-free” model seems to fail to fully reflect the reality of other Central 
Asian societies. Perhaps, this problem derives from the model proponents’ partial use of sources. 
Mostly focusing on post-seventeenth century Mongol cases, Sneath neglected a great amount of 
indigenous sources produced in other parts of Inner Asia. In fact, the local authors of numerous 
sources, not only testify to the names of different political groups, but also use the “tribal” names 
as identifiers of corporate identities, such as “Yuz forces,” or “Kinigiz warriors.” The only 
Central Asian indigenous source that Sneath drew on was the epic of Manas in the form 
retranslated from German and Russian, which, in written form, indicates a much later 
development.*°” In addition, the non-tribal argument did not fully reflect the existing scholarship 
that had already attempted to answer the very questions that Sneath raised and had refrained 
from confining “tribe” (as Sneath does) to a merely kinship-based unit. For example, Rudi 
Lindner published a series of studies critical of the preexisting focus on kinship, arguing that a 
nomadic “tribe” should be viewed as “a political organism open to all who were willing to 
subordinate themselves to its chief and who shared interests with its tribesman.”*!° Owen 
Lattimore had already pointed out that not a “tribe” but a genealogy of a princely family was a 
crucial factor because the “princely descent, being descent from a great chief, is the obvious 
nucleus on which to found a tribe.”?!! Fernea and Khazanov had already drawn attention to the 


stratification of nomadic society.*!? Actually, stratification and feudalism were the two critical 
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subjects of Soviet scholarship on how to interpret Qazaq nomadic society in terms of the 
ideological dogma. Consequently, it is not strange that Sneath’s denial of the tribal model 
reminds us of Soviet historians’ effort to underestimate feudalism, and his claim that “tribes were 
merely administrative divisions or appanages created by a top-down process of political 
demarcation” sounds like the Stalinist terms that focused on class relationship rather than tribal 
relations.°!9 

Thirdly, Sneath’s model does not acknowledge the findings of other ethnographic and 
historical research, which present counter evidence and thus draw a different picture from a 
“tribe-less” society. In particular, Sneath’s selectivity is noticeable in his treatment of the 
traditional Central Asian society. As DeWeese points out, Sneath’s discussions of Qazaqs and 
Tiirkmens turned out to be “poorly sourced” and often “grossly uninformed.”?"* In fact, even 
those works mentioned by Sneath also offer different pictures on the concept of “tribe.” Radlov’s 
ethnographic description of the Qirghiz provides details about its social structure, which support 
the conical model.3!> So was the case with Shahrani’s analysis of a Qirghiz group in 
Afghanistan: the ruler of the group, Haji Rahman Qul “khan,” had established his power by his 
predominant economic power without having to depend on a government appointment, which 
defies Sneath’s model that most nomadic sub-units were created externally for the sake of 


administration.>'© In addition, analyzing Levshin’s book on Qazaq society in the nineteenth 
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century, Sneath focuses on the political activity of rearrangement of the sub-units, citing an event 
when the seven tribes in the “Little Horde” were united by “Tiavka” khan into one group. 
However, he dismisses other stories of subdivision, which usually occurred when nomadic rulers 
often divided the groups as appanages for their “sons.” Paying too much attention to the state’s 
role in political and administrative divisions, Sneath ignores the internal dynamics in which 
nomadic social units would be organically formed and divided frequently along kinship lines, 
which were also documented in Levshin’s account on the main tribes of the Qazaq junior 
horde.?!7 

Another problem in Sneath’s argument is that he almost completely disregarded the 
enormous Imperial Russian and Soviet ethnographic literature, which in fact shows a wide range 
of approaches on the issues of clans and tribes in the Eurasian steppe. Unlike the Soviet 
nomenclature that categorically used plemia (tribe) and rod (clan), Imperial Russian scholars had 
employed rod for political units, and otdelenie (branch) for the “clan” level, which the Qazaq 
term ru (“house” or “family”) stood for.*!® The different sets of terminology indicate that 
Imperial Russian and Soviet scholarship recognized nuanced approaches regarding the division 
of units. In addition, several scholars found that, as opposed to the so-called “tribal” levels, 
which share many names with the Uzbek tribal confederation, most of the Qazaq sub-division 


units had unique names and must have functioned as identifiers for a person’s affiliation for the 
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sake of convenience in their everyday life.*!° Of course, since the nationality issue was always 


taken seriously by the Soviet authorities, Soviet scholarship always assumed the coherence of 


ethnicity in a “nation” and its sub-groups, downplaying identities below the national level.*”° 


However, post-Soviet Russian scholarship, criticizing the problematic notion of ethnic 
coherence, presents the revised viewpoint, acknowledging the diversity within the composition 


of nomadic groups.*”! Even in recent years, the recognition of zhuz and ru plays an important 


role in social identification among Qazaqs particularly in terms of traditional Islamic rituals.*”” 


Sneath and Atwood’s argument of “strictly stratified” nomadic society creates another 


problematic viewpoint. In alignment with Sneath’s perspective, Atwood emphasizes “the 


confinement of the commoners” within units or pastures that had politically been determined.*” 


In fact, the notion of defined confinements in nomadic society should not be exaggerated since 


there were numerous cases when any nomadic unit could defy central rule and seek gazagliq, 
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leaving their “confinements.”*”4* Moreover, the practice of gazaqliq seems to have been derived 
primarily from their practical and pragmatic considerations.**° Discussing the Kalmyk migration 
from the Volga region to Dzhungaria in 1770s, Atwood stresses the grip of the Kalmyk 
aristocrats over the commoners. However, what seems to have happened was that the 
commoners followed the aristocrats’ decision to migrate eastward not just because the coercive 
structure forced the commoners to obey the aristocrats, which Atwood suggested, but rather 
because the Kalmyk commoners also shared concerns over the increasing difficulties caused by 
Russian colonialization.*”° 

Therefore, after examining all those arguments surrounding the issue of “tribe,” we may 
conclude that it is problematic to follow unconditionally the call for discarding the concept of 
“tribe.” Despite some intriguing approaches, such as the perception of a community as a political 
one where the aristocracy rules over the commoners, Sneath and Atwood’s argument seems to be 
no less misleading and sweeping than other theories on Eurasian steppe society. In fact, their 
perspective that views various sorts of Inner Asian communities as political constructs does not 
refute but rather confirms the efficacy of the concept of tribe, which will be addressed below. 
How, then, should we address the issue of whether to accept the notion of tribe? Is there any 
possibility that a historian can conceive of a Eurasian steppe world beyond the argument that 


denies the efficacy of the term “‘tribe’’? 
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In order to solve the issue of whether the term “tribe” is appropriate enough to describe 
Eurasian steppe society, we should pay attention to two related questions: whether 
contemporaneous scholars could rid themselves of the Eurocentric outlook of various non- 
European societies, and how much the concept of “tribe” would reflect the reality of Eurasian 
steppe society. The first question is actually related to whether and how modern scholars may 
change the notion as well as the definition of the term. It seems that most contemporary 
historians who are conscious of the conceptual fallacies of Orientalism would disagree to the 
Eurocentric presupposition of belittling the developments of non-European societies when they 
adopt the term “tribe”’. In that case, the term “tribe” may continue to be applied in historical 
discussions, particularly with no better term to use, in the similar way as the case of the term 
“Oriental.’**”’ However, when it comes to the second question of whether the term would reflect 
the reality of the Eurasian steppe society, the situation is much more complicated and requires a 
great deal of research on various steppe societies. As a contribution to the great task, the rest of 
the section is devoted to investigating the degree to which the concept of “tribe” is applicable to 
explain historical developments in nineteenth-century Central Asia, particularly in the region 


often called Ma ward al-nahr. 


“Tribe” as imagined community 
As discussed above, to assess whether the concept of “tribe” is appropriate for 


explaining the Eurasian steppe society, it is necessary to examine what utility local people have 
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found by using the term or its equivalents and how they have utilized the concept in their social 
activities. Of course, it is also of great importance to remain free from any prejudices derived 
from what outside observers, including Europeans, have assumed it to be. 

Interestingly, people in Inner Asia seem to have conceptualized their political unit, 
“tribe,” as an “imagined community” as other communities of the world have attempted to do. 
With regard to the constructive mechanism of a community, there has been substantial research 
by a number of scholars. For example, Miri Rubin argues that “community is neither obvious nor 
natural,” but has been “discursively constructed,” “laden with aspirations and contests over 
interpretive power,” with loose boundaries.*** In a similar vein, Anthony Cohen draws attention 
to a community’s task of containing its inherent discordance not to “subvert the apparent 
coherence which is expressed by its boundaries.”*”? In addition, Benedict Anderson’s research on 
the modern nation state offers insights how a community politically engages in contriving 
various ways to legitimize itself. According to him, a modern nation tends to devise a variety of 
strategies to inspire nationality and nationalism although the definition of nation, which is itself a 
construct, remains vague and controversial.*°° 

From this perspective, historical evidence regarding the way that a “tribe” in the 
Eurasian steppe society was conceived and managed by local people suggest that similar 
dynamics operated in the process of formation and sustenance of socio-political units in the 


Eurasian steppe. Those similarities have drawn attention from scholars who view the nature of 
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the “tribe” as a sociological construct. First and foremost, some scholars call attention to the 
malleability of nomadic political units. Rudi Lindner pointed out that so-called “tribes” tended to 
be formed on a “voluntary” basis by whomever wanted to join the group.**! Similarly, analyzing 
the dynamics between “tribes” and supra-tribal polities composed by “tribes,” Joseph Fletcher 
argued that when supra-tribal polities became dissolved, tribesmen tended to think of themselves 
as belonging to “nations (ulus) that had existed in the past and might at any time be reconstructed 
under a new or an old name.” Thus, according to Fletcher, u/us in that stage could designate 
either a tribe, a supra-tribal “nation,” a loosely organized “confederation,” or a tightly organized 
“empire.”**? Similarly, Robert McChesney, highlighting the fact that “tribe” was the translation 
of a variety terms used in sources like gaum, ta’ifa (tayifa), uymaq, qabila, batn, bulik, il, lis, 
or ahl, pointing to the flexible and inclusive characteristics of nomadic groups.**3 

Moreover, according to those scholars arguing for the construction of “tribe,” the scheme 
of constructing kinship has served as important strategy for legitimizing the formation of 
“tribes.” According to Rudi Lindner, although “tribes” tended to be formed on a voluntary basis, 
the need to “justify and express tribal unity in some symbolic form easily understandable by all 
the tribespeople” engendered the idiom of kinship.*** Nicola Di Cosmo also articulates that the 
inner Asian “tribe” was “preeminently a political formation that incorporated, under the fictive 


notion of common genealogies, the participants in a common political project.”>*> Albert 
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Hourani also points out that the leadership of a certain tribe were likely to engineer “‘a myth of 
common ancestry” even if tribes did not share genealogical kinship.*°° Suggesting that tribes 
were “primarily an ideological construct,” Tapper and Geiss argue that residence groups in the 
Eurasian steppe were essentially based on “consent and friendship” and “perceived as descent 
groups.”*’ Furthermore, Joseph Fletcher stresses the universal effect of the mechanism of fictive 
kinship, arguing that fictive kinship was not only ascribed to the leading families or nobles in a 
“tribe” but also included the common people (haran) by tradition.*** From the same perspective, 
in his review of Sneath’s book, DeWeese emphasizes that kinship provided an important idiom 
of social construction for the flexibility of a system of social relations of steppe society.*°” 

In response to the argument that emphasizes the mechanism of contriving kinship 
relations, Atwood acknowledges the tendency of Central Asian nomads to describe the adherents 
of the nomadic group in a respectably kin-based way and to build the ideology that called forth 
“kin-like, filial obligations.” In the similar context, he elucidates the custom of bestowing the 
leaders’ surnames on their followers.*#? Unlike Atwood, however, Sneath denies the efficacy of 


“fictive kinship” by underscoring the fact that any extant genealogies only concern the ruling 


houses and a number of steppe aristocracies. Also, he believes that the state played crucial roles 
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in shaping the “tribe-clan” structure of steppe societies. According to Sneath, the administrative 
reforms initiated by Speransky in 1822 led to the formation of the language of kinship and 
actually created “the impression of non-aristocratic leadership.”**! 

However, this thread of Sneath’s argument can be refuted by scrutinizing the early 
nineteenth-century sources and other studies on Speransky’s 1822 statute. According to these 
scholarly works, the statute for the Qazaq nomadic society under the Russian authorities in 
Siberia, Ustav o sibirskikh kirgizakh, indicated the principle of structuring the administrative 
system for Qazaqs according to the preexisting customs of dividing groups in terms of rod, or 
clan.*4” Moreover, the arguments of early Soviet scholars such as D. Lappo and L. Dobrova- 
Iadrintseva, both quoted by Sneath, were actually supportive of the territorial criterion for 
building Soviets based on the notion of “clans.” Those Soviet scholars stressed the phenomenon 
that “fictitious” kinship identity, reinforced by marriage alliances, had been generated among the 
nomadic groups in Siberia.**? 

The politics surrounding a tribe’s forging kinship relations as a strategy for creating a 
community was also confirmed by the findings of other studies. For example, in studying Uzbek 
ethnicity, T. I. Sultanov analyzed various lists of the ninety-two Uzbek tribes and found that the 


actual names of the tribes had continuously been changed depending on the lists even though the 
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genesis of the division had been considered as derived from ninety-two brothers.*“* Interestingly, 
maintaining fictive kinship relations often results in the multiple ways of self-representation, 
which was the case in various political groups in the Eurasian steppe. Khitans, for example, who 
appeared in the Chinese sources around the 4th century CE and later established a sino-steppe 
empire called Liao, had their own genealogy that the whole “nation” was derived from the eight 
sons of a couple, each of whom came along the two rivers, Tuhe and Huanghe.** At the same 
time, above that level, they managed other layers of identity defined by distinct parameters, such 
as the core group composed of the ruling yelu clan and other clans in marriage alliance; other 
buzu, 1.e., ethnies or tribes; the north and south administration systems; and shuguo, i.e., vassal 
states.*4° These distinct identities show the flexibility and constructiveness of the Khitan 
nomadic community. Similarly, as already mentioned, in the early Mongol history, there were 
numerous ways of identifying nomadic groups in terms of families, houses, obogs, or larger 
groups in accordance with their complex genealogies that reflected the complicated 
relationships.*4” 

These sorts of multiple layers of identity are also evidenced in more recent periods. 


Allen Frank emphasizes multiple identities in the Central Asian communities under Russian rule: 
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ethnic, religious, and corporate, which were also shaped by a community’s relationship with the 
state.*48 Edward Schatz, who conducted anthropological research in post-Soviet Kazakhstan, 
points out that there seem to have been at least five layers of identity in the Qazaq steppe from 
the pre-revolutionary period: local clan divisions; a limited class stratification; umbrella clans; 
ethnic difference; and a nomad-sedentary divide.**” All those findings indicate that people in the 
Eurasian steppe tended to manage multiple layers of identities following the strategy of 
constructing kinship based on the flexible and inclusive nature of nomadic societies. 

Another point that deserves our attention is that the conceptual flexibility of “tribe” 
determines the territorial aspect of tribal polities. Sneath argues that the Mongolian term ulus 
denoted appanages determined by rulers rather than people, as many historians assumed.**° 
Irrespective of whether his argument is acceptable or not, it is important to consider the 
territoriality of nomadic tribal polities from the perspective that the economy of nomadic- 
pastoralism is dependent on fresh pastures to graze. The ethnographic sources produced by pre- 
Soviet Russian scholarship show that, in terms of the use of pasture, a particular group usually 
claimed the exclusive use of the land within their borders, rejecting those who did not belong to 
their group.**! To ensure exclusive access, people in the steppe region, who engaged in nomadic- 


pastoralism, often came up with ways to identify their group members, such as checking out each 
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other’s genealogy as well as the use of particular tamgha, or branding. Interestingly, the custom 
of using different tamghas often reveals how the relationship between a nomadic unit and its 
sub-unit was shaped. According to Aristov’s ethnographic research, the new tamghas that new 
clans or families adopted were usually created by modifying — for example, adding dots or lines - 
the preexisting ones that their “parent units” had been using.**” 

Of course, despite efforts to guarantee the exclusiveness of territories, essentially porous 
borders of the steppe territories allowed a nomadic unit to migrate and claim others’ territory 
when they were faced with political or ecological crisis. Corporate migrations for better pastures 
or irrigated lands could occur on different levels. Sometimes the whole “tribes” migrated, but in 
other times different sub-units might be scattered and mixed with other units in different places. 
Thus, as Grebenkin pointed out, there were some regions, where a particular “tribe” or nomadic 
unit had resided in previous centuries, but later they became the abodes of different “tribal” units 
in the late nineteenth century.*>? Due to this unique characteristic of the steppe migration, any 
nomadic units often had opportunities to contact various other groups on their ways, which often 
catalyzed the phenomenon of formulation of “tribes” by incorporating other constituencies or by 
being integrated into the indigenous groups. 

Therefore, “tribes” were likely to be constructed through the manipulation of identities by 
claiming genealogies and territories, which makes it pointless to stereotype a “tribe” as a 
conceptually fixed entity as the colonialists and the Eurocentric social theorists conceived. 


Rather, as a political device that Central Asians themselves have made the best use of, the 
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indigenous institution of “tribe” served their political need of integrating heterogeneous elements 
and forming new political identities. The plasticity in the formation of the nomadic groups 
implies the picture of a “bottom-up” model of society which was composed of “autonomously” 
created units rather than a “top-down” one defined and designated by imperial leadership as 
Sneath and Atwood claimed.*** Moreover, given the flexibility inherent in the concept of “tribe,” 
it is impossible to dismiss all the discussions of Radloff, Bartol’d, Fletcher, Khazanov, and 
Krader as Sneath claimed.*°> Rather, the existing literature on “tribes” is still of great 
significance because its corpus still elucidates the flexibility and adaptability of the concept of 
“tribe” in the context of specific regions and periods of time. 

Therefore, it is vital for historians to shift focus from overarching conceptual models, 
such as that of homogeneous and static society of the Eurasian steppe, to specific circumstances 
in which local polities were situated. In fact, a local perspective is evident in Sneath’s arguments 
since his observation actually originated from his analysis of the political situations in Mongolia 
under the Qing domination, where the aristocratic families ruled with the title of taiji, or princes, 
over the commoners in their “principalities.” In the case of Central Asia, a similar concept of 
“tribal principalities” might be applicable for explaining one of the prominent political 
phenomena in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Central Asia through the so-called 


oliticization of “tribes.”°>° The rest of this section is dedicated to drawing the outline of the 
p g 
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“tribal” factor that affected the Central Asian politics throughout the eighteenth and the early 


nineteenth centuries. 


Tribal Polities in nineteenth-century Central Asia 

To be sure, both the nomadic and sedentary population constituted various tribal 
communities within the Bukharan territory. Apart from Khwarazm and the Ferghana valley 
under the rules of the Qongirat and the Ming dynasties respectively, the territory under the 
control of the Bukhara Manghit dynasty was estimated to have two and a half million population, 
among which one million were believed to live a nomadic style of life.*°’ A considerable number 
of nomadic people engaged in seasonal pastoralism by staying in the towns during winter and 
moving out again in summer. For example, according to the account of William Moorcroft, who 
visited Qarshi in 1825, during winter, the population of the town was around twenty thousand, 
mostly composed of the sedentary “Tajiks”, but in the summer, the number would be doubled as 
Uzbeks predominated.**° 

The task of establishing the political map of various tribal polities in early and mid- 
nineteenth century Bukhara has already drawn scholarly attention, and thus, a number of studies 
have been made to establish a rough sketch, albeit incomprehensive.*°? The Yiz/Yuz was found 


in Khijand, Ura-tipah, and Hisar.*°° The Qirgq/Qirq/Qirg also resided besides the Yuz and was 


357 Meyendorff, Voyage, 197; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie, 106. 

358 William Moorcroft and George Trebeck, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the 
Panjab; in Ladakh and Kashmir, in Peshawar, Kabul, Kunduz and Bokhara, v.2 (New Delhi: Sagar Publications, 
1971), 503. 

35° The Uzbek scholar Kh. Doniyorov, who conducted a series of field researches on Uzbek tribal names 
and dialects in the 1960s, collected over three hundred tribal names. Kh. Doniyorov, O ’zbek khalqining shajara va 
shevalari (Toshkent: Fan, 1968), 80-1. 


369 For the Uzbek tribal names, both the literary and contemporary forms are presented here. However, 
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often mentioned in combination as “Qirg-Ytz.”*°! The Miyankal region between the two 
branches of the Zarafshan River, Aq Darya and Qara Darya, was considered as the residence of 
such tribal groups as the Khitay/Xitoy, the Qipchaq/Qipchog, and the Qaragalpaq/Qoraqalpoq.* 
In the Kirminah/Kermine region, aside from the Bahrin, a group called the Yeti Urigh/Yetti 
urug’ resided. Their winter villages included Panjshanbah/Payshanbah and Katta Qurghan to the 
west. The Burqiit/Burghit inhabited the Nir Ata region.*°? The Ming/Ming occupied the region 
centered on Urgit.*™ Qarshi was considered as the center of the dawlat of Manghit/Mang’it.°© 
However, other small tribal groups, such as Saray/Saroy, Bakhrin/Baxrin, Qarluq/Qorluq, 
Khitay/Xitoy, Durman/Do’rmon, Arlat/Arlot, Jabt/Yabi/Yobu, Alchin/Olchin, ‘Arab/Arab, 


Jiyiit/Chiyiit, Aymaq/Aymog, and Kurama/Qurama, resided in various villages of the area.*° 


The Qongirat/Qo’ng’irot stayed along the northern bank of Amu Darya.*©’ Shahr-i Sabz and its 


there are several cases that even the contemporary Uzbek scholars disagree in their transcription. For example, in the 
case of Kenegias, some prefer Kenegez but others Kenegas. On the contemporary forms of Uzbek tribal names, the 
present dissertation followed O’zbekiston Milliy Ensiklopediyasi, 14 v. (, 2000-2005) and Doniyorov, O’zbek 
khalqining shajara. 


361 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:\-3, 7; Muhammad Ya‘qiib Bukhari b. Amir Daniyal, Gulshan 
al-Muluk, ABShI O’RFA, no. 1507, 145a. 


3° Tvanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 8-12; Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 148a—49a. 

363 Khumilt, Tarikh-i Khumilt, 78-9. 

364 Muhammad Qadi Vafa’ Karminagi, Tuhfat al-Khani, ed. Mansur Sefatgol (Tokyo: Research Institute for 
Languages and Cultures of Asia and Afrcia, 2015), 52; A. D. Grebenkin, “Uzbeki,” in Russkii Turkestan: Sbornik 
izdannyi po povodu politekhnicheskoi vystavki. Pod redaktsieiu V. N. Trotskago. Vyp. II (Moskva: Universitskaia 
Tipografiia, 1862), 53. In the late eighteenth century, there was a group called Burqut in the middle Zarafshan 
region. Bregel, “The new Uzbek states,” 395. 

365 Tuhfat al-Khani, 64. 

366 Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 21-22. In addition, Viatkin introduces such various groups as Kafirandzhi, 
Kuchin, Kushchi, Bagurdak, Kupaliak, Kepakchi, Timur khwajah, Tas-kukalduri, Karayer’, Yercha-kara, Baygundy, 


Karapir, Chagatay Beki, Un-iki and chayki, mentioned in sources as residing in the Qarshi region. 


367 Mir SAlim Bukhari, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, ABShI O’RFA, no. 1838, 60b. 
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vicinity were regarded as the territory of the Kinagis/Kenegez/Kenegis.*© The Saray/Saroy lived 
in the area around Huzar, which was also located in the Qashga Darya valley.*” 

To explain the emergence of such tribal communities in the socio-political structure of 
Central Asian society in the early and mid-nineteenth century, historians have adopted various 
approaches. For example, Y. Bregel’ defines the dominant political phenomenon as “resurgence 
of tribal forces,” and used such terminology as “tribal leaders,” or “powerful chieftains.”?”° 
Later, Bregel’ adopted a new term, “tribal principality,” probably in response to Sneath’s critique 
against the concept of “tribe.” However, he offered no further explanation regarding the 
difference between “tribes” and “tribal principalities,” using both the terms interchangeably.>”! 
On the other hand, other historians attempt to avoid the term “tribe” completely, applying other 
sociological terms instead, such as “city-states.”*”” However, despite all the efforts to reveal the 
nature of such various political groups without resorting to the controversial concept of “tribe,” it 
still seems impossible to disregard all the “tribal” elements in understanding Central Asian 


politics in the nineteenth century. Above all, historical sources heavily rely on both the 


perception of the “tribal” groups and the “tribal” terminology. In addition, the rise of tribal 


368 Tt is not certain when the old town of Kesh had begun to be called Shahr-i Sabz, yet as seen in a 
document written in 1775, the town was still being called Kesh. O. D. Chekhovich ed. Dokumenty k istorii 
agrarnykh otnoshenii v Bukharskom khanstve, Akty feudal’noi sobstvennosti na zemliu XVII-XIX vy. (Tashkent: AN 
UZzSSR, 1954), 179-180. The nickname of the city was “delkesh.” 


369 Mulla ‘Ibad Allah and Mulla Muhammad Sharif, Tarikh-i Amir Haydar, ABShI O’RFA, no. 1836, 88b. 


370 Yuri Bregel, “Central Asia, vii. In the 18th-19th Centuries,” E/r, v. 5/2, 193-200, 
http://www. iranicaonline.org/articles/central-asia-vil. 


37! Yuri Bregel, “The new Uzbek states: Bukhara, Khiva, and Khogand: c. 1750-1886,” in The Cambridge 
History of Inner Asia: the Chinggisid Age, ed. Nicola Di Cosmo, Allen J. Frank and Peter B. Golden (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 393 


3” For example, Pickett, “The Persianate Sphere,” 128. 
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political power is observed in other Muslim regions during the eighteenth century, which A. K. 
S. Lambton did not hesitate to characterize as “the tribal resurgence.”?”° 

How, then, should a modern historian solve the dilemma of clarifying the political 
situation in early and mid-nineteenth-century Central Asia without the ambiguity surrounding the 
notion of “tribe?” To find a way to create a more concrete concept that will facilitate the 
explanation of the political circumstances during that period, it seems critical to focus on the 
various levels of politicization of tribal groups. Although a “tribe” was an essentially flexible 
entity, a variety of politicized units are found in the sources as active participants in Central 
Asian politics. The “politicization of tribal groups” might be defined in various ways. On the one 
hand, the weakening of the Chinggisid authority during the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
allowed various local tribal groups to pursue virtual independence. On the other hand, the Tuqay- 
Timurid khdns themselves triggered the process by giving official titles and government 
positions to the leaders of some under-privileged “tribal groups” to challenge the hegemony of 
other powerful tribal groups.*”* Under these circumstances, some tribal groups could stand out as 
political power holders in areas under their control. At the same time, under-politicized nomadic 
groups also existed, constantly wandering between oases to find pastures. From this perspective, 
it is necessary to examine each specific case in the historical sources and to identify different 
ways in which various political “tribal groups” took part in politics of nineteenth-century Central 


Asia. 


373 A. K. S. Lambton, “The Tribal Resurgence and the Decline of the Bureaucracy in Eighteenth Century 
Persia,” in Studies in Eighteenth Century Islamic History, eds. Thomas Naff and Roger Owen (Carbondale and 
Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1977), 108-129. 


374 On the politicization of the period in question, O. D. Chekhovich, “O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii 
srednei azii X VIII-XIX vekov,” Voprosy istorii (1956) no.3: 87. 
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Scrutinizing nineteenth-century historical sources, differences in politicization among 
tribal groups can be noticed particularly in terms of terminology, leadership, and relationship 
with the sedentary population. In the first place, diverse terminology was used to denote distinct 
tribal groups in regard to their political aspects. Apart from such generic terms as gabilah, or 
firqah, at least three different sets of terms were frequently used to refer to distinct tribal groups. 
The first set of terms were i//el, uilis, and urtigh. They all seem to have meant tribal groups with 
focus on its tribal population. In sources, those terms were sometimes used individually, but, in 
other times, appeared in pairs, such as the phrase “i/ wa ilis,” or “il wa ariigh. >” Looking 
closely into each case, first of all, i//el seems to have been employed in referring to the tribal 
members of a certain group. Originally meaning “people” in Turkic, the term also denoted the 
common population who were loyal and subordinate to their leaders or rulers.*”° In Bukhara, 
such a phrase as “the i/ of niiker” is found in document sources, which suggests that 7/ might not 
have been used exclusively for the members of “tribal groups.”?”” However, this term could be 
used to represent lineage in other cases, including such expressions to show that a group of 
people were allegedly the descendants of a historical figure, such as Khwajah-eli or Turkmen 


Alt-elt.?”8 


375 For example, Tuhfat al-Khani, 254; Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, 
Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, ed. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1988), 735. 


376 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, Chagatay text, 734, 932. If a group of people would like to 
become the i/ of a ruler, they were supposed to send a trustworthy representative along with zakat and kharaj. 


377 A. K. Arends and O. D. Chekhovich eds. Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshnii v Bukhaskom 
khanstve, vypusk 1. Akty feodal'noi sobstvennosti na zemliu XVII-XIX vy. (Tashkent: Izdatel'stvo Akademii Nauk 
UZSSR, 1954), 212. 


378 The people of Khwajah-eli inhabited the town named Khwajah-eli and its environs. On Khwajah-eli and 


Alt-eli, Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 
trans. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1999), 562-3, note 251, 253. 
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Another term of the first set was u/iis. According to Atwood’s definition, the term 
denoted both people and territory in the Mongol world.*”? However, in Central Asia’s context, 
ulus first and foremost meant “tribal organizations.” As Robert McChesney points out, in the 


seventeenth-century source, Bahr al-Asrar, the term refers to Turko-Mongol tribal organizations 


like Dirman, Nayman, and Qunghrat along with such a tribalized group as Qiishchi.**° 


Moreover, w/tis was paralleled with the Turkic term “mag that meant “tribes” or “clans,” which 
suggests that the term of #/iis was understood by the seventeenth-century Central Asians in the 
tribal context.*! In nineteenth-century sources, u#/is continued to denote such “tribal 
organizations” as the Qazaq Middle Horde.**” In addition, the phrase of “the army of dist” was 
used to refer to the troops mobilized from the tribal entities as opposed to niiker, who was 
managed by the central government.*** Interestingly, the term sometimes meant the population of 


a tribal group in a similar way as i//el as can be seen in such an expression as “the majority of 


iiliis separating from the bis.”3*4 


379 Christopher Atwood, “National Questions and National Answers in the Chinese Revolution; Or, How do 
you Say Minzu in Mongolia?” Indiana East Asian Working Paper Series on Language and Politics in Modern China 
5 (July 1994): 44-50; Sneath, The Headless State, 170. 


389 McChesney, “The Amirs,” 39-41. The portion of the Bahr al-asrar text he analyzed concerned the 
dignitaries’ seating arrangements in court events, and thus, it shows the individuals’ affiliations without tackling the 
issue of how ulusat was composed. 


381 VV. Bartol’d, “Tseremonial pri dvore uzbetskikh khanov v XVII veke,” Sochineniia, v. 2, pt. 2, 390; As 
for the definition of imagq, L. Budakov, Sravnitel ’nyi slovar’ Turetsko-tatarskikh narechii, t. 1 (Sanktpeterburg: 
Tipografiia Impiratorskoi Akademii Nauk, 1869), 158. In the text of Bahr al-asrar, there was also a phrase of 
“aqwam wa Ultsat.” Bartol’d, “Tseremonial pri dvore uzbetskikh khanov v XVII veke,” 392. 


382 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, Chagtay text, 864. 


383 Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 140. 


384 ««. 


text, 735. 


akthar alts brlar marafaqati din mufaraqat ktrgtiztb.” Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, Chagtay 
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The third term of the first group, urigh, is also frequently used in sources to represent a 
“tribal” group. The dictionary definition of uragh primarily concerns the expression of 
lineage.*®> The term in historical sources had the connotation of a community sharing the same 
lineage. For example, argh was used to refer to the so-called ninety-two Uzbek “tribes.’3°° In 
the nineteenth century, ariigh was often used along with 7/.°8’ Sometimes, the term could 
represent a sub-tribal group as can be seen in phrases such as “Besh-Sarigh urtigh” of “Khitay 
tawayif’.*** To sum up, the first set of terms, i/, iliis, and ariigh, indicate the social institutions 
based on kinship and the notion of people as land, which are characteristics of the distinctive 
perception of steppe politics. Having been formed in the steppe tradition, those terms remained 
meaningful in the nineteenth century without losing their significance centuries after their 
formulation. 

Unlike the aforementioned terms, another set of terms, jamd‘ah and i/dt, seem to have 
acquired relatively late popularity during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Those two terms differ from the previous set of terms for focusing more on the political aspects 
of “tribal groups.” The first one, jamd‘ah, “community” or “crowd,” emerged as one of the most 
frequently used terms to refer to various political groups of nineteenth-century Central Asia. 
Since its etymology implies the notion of heterogeneous constituencies, one may want to argue 


that those polities, to which the term was applied, had no connection with “tribal” aspects. 


385 Abel Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental, destiné principalement a faciliter la lecture des 
ouvrages de Babur, d'Aboul-Gazi et de Ali-Shir Nava‘ (Paris, Imprimerie impériale, 1870), 59. Budagov, 
Sravnitel’nyi slovar’, 128 


386 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, v.1, 346. On the other historical term that was used in this usage, 
see note 109. 


387 For example, Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, Chagtay text, 875. 


388 Bregel trans. Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 339. 
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However, the term jama‘ah did refer to such ethnic communities as Chinese community in 
Kashgar as “Jama‘ah-i Khitay” or to the Noghay, Russian, and Armenian communities in 
Astrakhan/Ashtarkhan.**’ Moreover, it was often accompanied by tribal names, such as 
“Jama‘ah-i Qazaq,” “Jama‘ah-i Qirqiya,” or “Jama‘ah-i Sariq.”°°° Judging from the account that 
“Jama‘ah-i Qipchaq was regarded as the most intrepid gawm among Uzbeks,” one can notice that 
jama‘ah was here synonymous with gawm.*?! In addition, such an expression as “iliis-i jama‘ah-i 
Qazaq” shows that u/as was distinguished from jama‘ah, which here signified the polity of 
Qazaq.*°? Interestingly, a jama‘ah could be composed of other small jamd@‘ahs. According to the 
nineteenth century Bukhara historian Muhammad Ya‘qub’s Risalah, the whole population of 
“Jama‘ah-i Manghit” was twelve thousand households, consisted of “Jama‘ah-i Tiiq Manghit” 
(1,000 households), “Jama‘ah-i Timiir Khwajah Manghit,” who were often considered in 
combination with “Aq Manghit” (2,000 households), “Jama‘ah-i Birdag Manghit” (around 1,500 
households) “Uch Surtiq” (around 3,000 households), “Qara Manghit” (5,000 households), and 


several other jama@‘ahs called Qurama Tig Manghit, who used to be a part of Tig Manghit.°”3 


389 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:196, 382. 


390 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2: 107. The account mentions “Jama‘ah-i Panghazian,” who were 
regarded as mountainous people although the etymology of Panghazian is unclear. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al- 
Tawarikh, 2:112; Muhammad Ya‘qib, Gulshan al-Muluk, 145a, 146a. 


39! Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:112, 122. 


3°? Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:107. The Qazaqs who managed to escape gathered and joined 
another Jama‘ah. 


393 Muhammad Ya‘qiib Bukhari, Risdlah, [VR RAN, C 1934, la—b. Jama‘ah-i Tiq Manghit was composed 
of four firqgahs— “groups” or “divisions”—, and Qara Manghit comprised ten firgahs. He also divided each firgah 
into several shu‘bahs, or “branches.” In the case of Qurama Tiiq Manghit, such diverse groups as Tabash, Qawchin, 
Khwaja Khayran, Kikachi, Nikiiz, Alchtn, Yamcht, Khudaydadi, Jahanbadi, Bik1, a group (firgah) of Qipchaq and 
Khitay, Masid, Iranchi(?), Uz, Harduri, Tavash, Qara-qiinghrat, Irani, and the slaves of the officials, all belonged to 
the jamda‘ah. A more detailed version of the composition of the Manghit of Bukhara in the early nineteenth century 
can be found in Gulshan al-Muluk, which explicates the subgroups of some of those sub jama‘as. Muhammad 
Ya'qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 159b-—60a. 
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Thus, one may conclude that jamd‘ah, like gawm, was the term used to refer to a tribal group that 
virtually consisted of various constituents and functioned as a political unit. At the same time, 
the term could also be employed to refer to sub-groups that constituted a larger community.*”* 
On the other hand, there was also another term that referred to political units, which was 
ilat/ tlatiyyah. This term essentially meant the plural of i/ or el in Turkic, and thus, it may have 
denoted a polity into which multiple zs coalesced.*”° Sometimes, i/dt, like i/, could refer to the 
whole constituents of a polity as opposed to “the leader” as can be seen in such accounts as a 
certain leader “led his i/at and migrated,” or a certain elite found land and “their i/at settled” 
there.°”° From the same perspective, in his analysis of the Qarshi region, the Russian scholar, V. 
L. Viatkin argued that the term meant “nomadic population.”*°’ However, in other times, i/at had 
different meaning from that of the plural of 7/ “common people” led by the elite. In some 
sources, jama‘ah and ilat/ilatiyyah were used interchangeably.*”* In others, however, i/dt was 


different from jama‘ah because the former was sometimes used both with tribal names, like 


“qat-1 Yuztya,” and with geographical names, such as “Tlat-i Merv,” for which jamda‘ah was not 


3°54 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 158a. 
3° jlatiyya, was employed to refer to the entire Uzbek confederation as can be seen in Sayf al-Din 
Akhsikandi’s Majmii‘ah al-Tawarikh, where the ninety-two “tribes” of the Uzbeks were expressed as “qism-1 
1latiya,” and “tatfa-i 1latiya.” Sayf al-Din Akhsikandi, Majmi‘ah al-Tawarikh, \7a-18a. Although many Soviet 
scholars agreed to the idea that Majmi‘ah al-Tawarikh was written in the sixteenth century, the date of its creation is 
still in question. Sultanov, “Opyt analiza traditsionnykh spiskov 92 ‘plemen ilatiia’,” 165-176. V. A. Romodin, 
Materialy po istorii kirgizov i Kirgizii, v.1 (Moskva: Nauka, 1973), 200-3. A. T. Tagirdzhanov, Sobranie Istorii, 
Madzhmu’ at-tavarikh (Leningrad: Izdatel’stov Leningradskogo Universiteta, 1960), 10-12. T. A. Akerov, Madzhmu 
at-Tavarikh kak istoricheskii istochnik (polnyi perevod, analiz i kommentarii) (Bishkek: Martchab, 2017), 11. 
DeWeese, Islamization, 364, note 98; 458-9; 506, note 23; 


396 Anonymous author, A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, ABShI O’RFA, no.112, 
la-b. 


3°7'V.L. Viatkin. Karshinskii okrug, organizatsiia v nem voiska i sobytiia v period 1215-1217 (1800-1803) 
godov, (Tashkent, 1928), 23. In a similar vein, A. K. S. Lambton defined the term as nomadic or semi-nomadic 


tribes. A. K. S. Lambton, “Ilat,” EP 


3°8 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 222-223. 
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used.*”? In the descriptions of the outbreak of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion, which will be 
discussed in detail in the next section of this chapter, while the confederation and each of the 
communities, Khitay or Qipchaq, was called jama‘ah, the term of i/G@t was mostly used when the 
entirety was meant.*” Therefore, in contrast to the first set of terms, which were derived from 
steppe traditions and carried the connotation of lineage, the second group, jama‘ah and iat, 
focused more on political aspects of various groups. Nevertheless, used with ethnic or tribal 
names, the terms constituted a substantial part of tribal terminology of nineteenth-century 
Central Asia. 

Apart from those two groups, the third set of terms, dawlat and wildyat, particularly 
emphasize the territorial aspects of polities in Central Asia.*°! Ol’ga Chekhovich argued that a 
tribal power in Central Asia began to be established with its territory and a political center during 
the eighteenth century to be called mul’k.*” In nineteenth-century sources, dawlat and wildyat 
rather than mul’k are frequently found as terms denoting tribal polities equipped with boundaries. 
For example, dawlat was used to refer to the Yiz principality in Ura-tipah.*° In particular, 
dawlat specifically meant the territory under the direct rule of the Manghit dynasty. At first, the 
term represented the region of Qarshi ruled by the ancestors of the Manghit royal family. Then, it 


later came to denote the city of Bukhara and its vicinity.** On the other hand, wilayat, which 


39° For example, Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 146a. 


400 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 148a—b; Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 
9; Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Azim Samt, Tuhfat-i Shahi, ABShI O’RFA, no. 2091. 128b. 


401 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:3, 10. 
402 Chekhovich, “O nekotorykh voprosakh”: 87. 


403 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:370. 


404 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:9. 
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literally meant a region or a province, would also refer to the territorial units especially under the 
leadership of the specific “tribal” groups. For such wil/dyats where tribal groups submitted to the 
rule of Bukhara, the central government appointed a hdakim to carry out the task of administration 
and collect taxes. Often, the Aakim took responsibility for gathering military forces from the 
tribal groups within his jurisdiction and assumed the role of commander of his troops. 
Sometimes, tribal groups in wi/dyats with their own military power and economic resources 
could develop into “tribal principalities,” which were often virtually independent. In those cases, 
their leaders were appointed the hakims of wildyats and granted official posts by the central 
government.*> 

To summarize, there were at least three different sets of terms used in the sources to 
refer to local “tribal” polities with different degrees of tribal affiliation and territoriality. While 
the first group focused on the lineage and the biological formulation of tribal units, the second 
group alluded to the formation of political units that comprised several i/s or diverse sub-groups. 
Furthermore, the third group reflected the process in which each tribal group could settle in a 
region and rule it as a principality. Those disparate categories of terminology suggest that a 
variety of tribal units underwent distinct political transformations. Some remained in the form of 
a group or band, whereas others turned into politicized units whose leaders could be recognized 
as local governor or high officials in central bureaucracy. Given such different arrays of terms 
found in oral and written sources, one may acknowledge that Central Asian people clearly 
understood subtle differences in the usage of those sets of terms, which reflected the reality that a 
variety of types of political evolution were taking place in tribal groups of nineteenth-century 


Central Asia. 


405 Sami, Ta ’rikh-i salatin-i Manghitiia, 56, Persian text, 65a-65b. 
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Besides the terminology, the difference in perception on the leadership between “tribal 
groups” constitutes another indicator that shows different levels of their politicization. In 
nineteenth-century Central Asia, the elite of various “tribal” groups often carried such titles as 
bik (bek) or bay. In principle, the title of bik was added to the names of nobles of tribal groups 
but, sometimes, also appeared to be a part of someone’s name. Examining the usage of the 
nineteenth-century Khivan sources, Yuri Bregel points out that the term bek was employed for 
“the Uzbek tribal aristocracy who did not have any official appointments.’*” In addition, the title 
of bay was often used for wealthy men, who often turned out to be influential in local politics 
and emerged as members of the elite. Some biks and bays of the eminent families often became 
dominant in their tribal groups and came to assume the leadership. For example, according to a 
narrative about the Manghit ancestry, the ancestors of the Manghit royal family, Khwajam Bird 
Bi’s and his brother Sayyid Allah Bi’s descendants were to become “biks” and “bays” 
respectively, who would also be collectively called akabiran or buzurgan as the elite of the 
Manghit.*°” 

On the other hand, unlike the noble status of bik or bay, the post of amir was bestowed 
from the central government. In sources, the Arabic plural form umard’ is also frequently found 
especially when mentioned collectively as opposed to other groups of officials, such as fudald, 
which referred to the religious dignitaries serving in religious posts.*°* According to Robert 


McChesney’s research on the Chinggisid courts in Central Asia, the term umard was applied to 


406 Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-Iqbdal: History of 
Khorezm, trans. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1999), 544, note 19. 


407 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, ABShI O’RFA, no.112, 2a. Muhammad 
Ya‘qub, Gulshan al-Mulik, 154a. The term of akabiran was actually the Persian plural of the Arabic word, akabir, 
which is itself a plural of the Arabic word, kabir. 


408 For example, 7@ ’rikh-i salatin-i Manghitiia (Istoriia mangytskikh gosudarei), 56, Persian text, 65a. 
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non-Chinggisid dignitaries who were of eminent family or tribal-clan backgrounds although “any 
individual with the requisite ability and interest” could become amirs.*°” It seems that that 
definition continues to be effective in the nineteenth century because umara often referred to the 
high officials who served and frequented the court. Regarding Amir Haydar’s government, ‘Izzat 
Allah described that there were three hundred amirs in the presence of the monarch.*!° The estate 
of amirs included some court dignitaries who had obscure backgrounds, not out of “tribal 
aristocracies.”*!! The term was also applied to some court functionaries who took care of the 
ruler’s personal life as well as commanders who led troops composed of soldiers from alien 
“tribes,” such as Afghan or Qalmags, serving as royal guard.*!” Irrespective of background, when 
someone took control of a region, the situation was expressed in the phrase of “bar masnad-e 
imarat neshast.” The phrase was used for the princes who were not in the direct line of 
succession, but could become in charge of the administration of the certain areas.*!3 In a similar 


vein, under the rubric of amirs also fell those members of the Manghit royal family, particularly 


40° McChesney defined amirs in the seventeenth century as “individuals whose positions of power were 
derived from status within Turco-Mongol tribal organizations, whose main talents lay in military and administrative 
affairs, and whose political horizons were limited by the Chingizid dispensation.” McChesney, “The Amirs,” 34-5, 
46. 


410 sT7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 180. The author, who was a traveler from India, also used the term, khavdnin, 
along with the term amir. However, it seems unlikely that the tribal elite who served in Amir Haydar’s court were 
called khan or khans (khavanins). As opposed to the usage in Central Asia, high officials were often called khan in 
Mughal India. 


411 Some amirs of sedentary background. For example, in the court of the Qoqand Khan, ‘Alim Khan, Rajab 
Divan Bigt was counted among the Tajtks, yet he was regarded as one of the greatest amirs. Hakim Khan, 


Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:61, 65. 


412 Muhammad Ya‘qtib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 154b. There were also hundreds of Afghans and Turkmans 
(Mervi) under the direct control of the Khoqand rulers. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:292. 


413 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:13. 
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the descendants of Dawlat Mirza, who, as the early Manghit leader, led them to migrate from 
Dasht-i Qipchaq to Ma wara’ al-Nahr.*"4 

In fact, the elite of “tribal groups,” particularly biks, were those who were most likely to 
be appointed to be wmara’. It seems that the process was regarded as an honor by the tribal elite 
in Central Asia and commemorated in their collective memory, which often came to be recorded 
into written histories later. Thus, when the Khivan Qungirat/Qonghrat leader, Iltuzar/Eltiizar 
succeeded his father ‘Avaz and became /ndq in 1804, the event was described with the phrase 
that “he was elevated from the rank of a bek to the rank of supreme amir.’”*!> Also, one of the 
ancestors of the Manghit royalty, Kildi Yar Bt became promoted to the level of amir during the 
period of the Chinggisids, Nadhr Muhammad Khan and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan.*!® While serving at 
the court, the tribal elite who became amirs also had to address the internal affairs of their “tribal 
entities.”*!’ Therefore, the two terms bik and amir should be distinguished. 

In addition, difference between the tribal elite, biks or bays, and the court officials, 
amirs, can also be noticed in relation to the title of bi. It has been commonly accepted that the 


term 7 had originally been used alongside bik to refer to the elite of tribal groups. However, 


from the Tuqay-Timurid era, the title of bi seems to have begun to be narrowly defined and 


414 Dawlat Mirza had two sons, Khwajam Birdi Bi and Shid Allah Bi. The descendants of each of them later 
came to be the amirs called Awlad-i Khan and Bay Jam‘T respectively because from the former’s line came out the 
Manghit royal family. Muhammad Ya‘qib, Risdla, 1b-2a. 

415 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 176. 

416 “dar payah-i amiri ikhtisas yaft.’ A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 3a. 

417 For example, while the succession struggle broke out in Bukhara, Khitay-Qipchaqs brought out their 


amir Husayn Bi from the city of Bukhara and brought him into Yangi Qirghan. Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al- 
Muliak, 155a. 
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considered as synonymous with amirs.*'® In nineteenth-century Central Asia, this tendency 
intensified. Such an expression as “granted the title of b1” (bilik mansabi bile sarafardaz qildi) 
frequently appear in Khivan sources.*!? In Bukhara, when the Khitay-Qipchagq rebels made a pact 
with Bukhara and decided to swear allegiance to Amir Haydar, the Manghit ruler raised the rank 
of Ma‘mir, the leader of Qipchags, to amirs and bestowed the title of b7 on him.*”° According to 
‘Izzat Allah’s testimony, who visited Bukhara in 1812-13, while the commanders of the 
Bukharan court were called mir and bi, the latter had a higher position compared to the former: 
the title of bi was bestowed on a limited number of court officials, whereas those inferior to bis 
did not receive seats in ceremonies but were compelled to stand.*”! The trend that only several 
distinguished offices were called bis is found in Khwarazm. According to Munis, Amir Ish 
Muhammad, one of the ancestors of the founder of the Qungirat dynasty, was appointed to be 
amir al-umara’. Then, the author underscored that the post was regarded as one of the bis.*?? The 
honored status of bi reminds us of the case of Qazaqs, among whom bis were both military 
leaders and administers of the customary law, ‘adat. They were selected on the basis of such 
traits as “personal character, influence, wealth, military prowess and legal skill,” not by 


hereditary right as biks.*?? Therefore, the notion of difference among bik, bay, bi, and amir 


418 Bartol’d, “Tseremonial pri dvore uzbetskikh khanov v XVII veke,” 391. 
419 For example, Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, Chagatay text, 817, 848. 
420 “MfaSmir ra dar dhayl-i umara dar avardah bi gardanidand.” Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, 70b-la. 


#1 sT7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 180; Meer Izzut-Oollah, Travels in Central Asia by Meer Izzut-oolah in the 
years 1812-13, tr. P. D. Henderson (Calcutta: Foreign Department Press, 1872), 74. 


422 Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammad Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of 
Khorezm tr. Yuri Bregel (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 93-95. However, Munis did not put the same explanation to the post 
of ‘Inaq, which, Munis argued, was in charge of the state affairs, though. 


423 Allen J. Frank, “The Qazags and Russia,” in The Cambridge History of Inner Asia: The Chinggisid Age, 
ed. Nicola Di Cosmo, Allen J. Frank and Peter B. Golden (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 366. 
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suggests that tribal leaders had enjoyed distinct levels of titles and privileges through different 
levels of politicization, which particularly intensified in the nineteenth century. 

The third indicator that reveals the difference in politicization was how each tribal entity 
had managed specific mixtures of nomadic and sedentary components. Since Uzbeks migrated 
into Ma wara‘ al-nahr in the early sixteenth century, their attachment to the areas had constantly 
changed as the “tribal” entities continued to follow the nomadic pastoralism. For example, the 
town of Katta Ming in the region of Katta Qurghan, where the Ming “tribal group” used to live, 
later turned into the land of the Jalayir, whereas the Ming had moved to the region of Qarshi. On 
the other hand, those areas in which the Jalayir had resided became the dwelling place of 
Bahrin.*4 This trend only lasted until each of the tribal groups adapted their nomadic way of life 
to local environments and chose to accept the more locale-centered economy. By the mid- 
nineteenth century, many Uzbeks were found willing to take greater advantage of irrigated land, 
which resulted in the reduced range of their seasonal movement. According to Fedchenko’s 
ethnographic observation, the mixed form of settlement and nomadism was prevalent in the 
fringe of the Zarafshan valley primarily due to the low supply of water and the better condition 
for cattle farming in the borderlands adjacent with the steppe. Many of those who exercised 
seasonal nomadism stayed in town during winter and grazed animals in other seasons. Even in 
the areas equipped with the irrigational systems, pastoralism was practiced along with 
agriculture.” 

In fact, the issue of sedentarization of nomads in Central Asia was one of the important 


subjects that Imperial Russian and Soviet scholars had discussed. It is well known that there were 


#4 Grebenkin, “Uzbeki,” 52. 


425 Fedchenko, Jopograficheskii ocherk, 7-8. 
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some entrenched biases against Central Asian nomadism in the Imperial Russian and Soviet 
discourses.*”° To their administrative ends, Russian colonialists considered the nomadic lifestyle 
of the tribal society as backward in comparison with the sedentary one. Consequently, they 
devised policies that intended to decompose the tribal structure of nomadic societies in Central 
Asia and replace it with the territorial divisions.*”’ Also, the Soviet authorities, drawing upon the 
nationalities issue, imposed the binary viewpoint on the nomadic and sedentary forms of life as 
well as between Turkic and Iranian-Tajik peoples. Opposed to those biases against nomadism, 
the recent scholarship tends to emphasize the symbiosis of the two socio-economic systems, 
nomadic pastoralism and sedentary agriculture, which actually coexisted for centuries in Central 
Asia.*”8 

In this context, it is important to interpret the tendency of increasing mixture of 
nomadic-sedentary lifestyles in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries from a different 
perspective. Rather than as the model of social evolution, the trend should be understood as a 
historical phenomenon of the development of “tribal groups” into political entities, which 


became prominent from the eighteenth century. By finding ways to utilizing local human and 


#26 Bustanov summarized several biases of the Soviet scholars against nomads. They believed that nomads 
1) had a tribal social division: their political unions have been unstable; 2) were "Superficial Muslims," and Islam 
did not play any substantial role in the history of nomadic peoples. "Folk beliefs," and Shamanism are at the core of 
their religious life; 3) did not have cities or written literature. Knowledge is transmitted in oral form as folklore; 4) 
were dangerous for city dwellers. Nomads were likely to destroy highly developed settled civilizations; 5) had social 
life, which was regulated by customary law, not written but transmitted orally. Bustanov, Soviet Orientalism, 38-9. 


#7. V. Bartol’d, “Istoriia izucheniia Vostoka v Evrope i Rossii,” Sochineniia, IX, 425. Barthold believed 
that the cultural development of a society depends on the extent to which the sedentary civilization of the given 
society developed and its contribution to the interregional trade relations. However, he was critical of the Russian 
policy on nomads because it prevented those peoples from realizing their rights. 


428 On the issue of symbiosis, B. A. Litvinskii, “The Ecology of the Ancient Nomads and Soviet Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan,” in Ecology and Empire: Nomads in the Cultural Evolution of the Old World, ed. G. Seaman 
(Los Angeles, 1989), 71-72; M. E. Subtelny, “The Symbiosis of Turk and Tajik,” in Central Asia in Historical 
Perspective, ed. B. F. Manz (San Francisco, Oxford, 1994), 45-61. 
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economic resources, a variety of “tribal groups” who had engaged in nomadic pastoralism could 
turn into political entities with independent military and economic power even though they had 
to limit their movement and confine themselves in particular regions. Some powerful tribal 
groups could seize control of whole wi/dyats where a central town was sustained and surrounded 
by irrigated land. Composed of various constituencies, including both the sedentary 
agriculturalists and nomadic pastoralists, those tribal polities constituted virtually independent 
tribal principalities or states.*”° 

Therefore, given those different markers of distinct levels of politization of various 
“tribal groups,” historians should discern the distinctive characteristics of each specific case with 
focus on different patterns of behavior and agenda in their political moves. In fact, the story of 
the Manghit tribal group, whose leadership later turned into the ruling family of the Manghit 
dynasty, provides an example of how an obscure “tribal group” emerged and developed into a 
powerful tribal principality as well as a dynasty that effectively replaced the Chinggisid 
authority. Based on this outlook of the political landscape of Central Asia, the rest of this section 


will discuss the process of transformation that the Manghit tribal group underwent prior to the 


establishment of the Bukhara Manghit dynasty. 


Mechanisms of Politicization: the case of the Manghit tribal group 
It is difficult to unravel mechanisms of development of a tribal group because few 
accounts address the internal affairs of tribal units. Moreover, most of the accounts in narrative 


sources tend to focus on the interactions of tribal groups with the central governments. In that 


#29 This may concern the question of how to conceive of “state” in the nomadic polities, which Sneath also 
raised. He pointed out that the word that Roman authors generally used for the Gaulish and German polities was 
civitas, which is generally translated as “state.” Sneath, The Headless State, 161. 
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context, the accounts regarding the early Manghit tribal group offer a rare opportunity to take a 
glimpse at how tribal groups in Central Asia evolved. 

Regarding the early history of the Bukhara Manghit royal family, at least three different 
version of accounts are presented in narrative sources: one is found in Muhammad Vafa’ 
Karminagi’s Tuhfat al-Khani; another in the historical works by the Manghit ruler Daniyal 
Ataliq’s son Muhammad Ya‘qib; and the other is in an anonymous work, whose copyists 
include Amir Husayn b. Amir Haydar.**° Despite similarities and differences, all of the accounts 
elucidate important features of the process that the Manghit tribal group went through in its 
development into one of the major political dynasties of the region. 

The first account was presented in Vafa’ Karminagi’s Tuhfat al-Khani. The lineage of 
Muhammad Rahim Khan traced five or seven—depending on the manuscript—generations to a 
figure called Jawush Bay, who was rich but had no ancestors who had been promoted to the rank 
of amir. Although he was not from the class of amir, Jawush Bay made some shrewd political 
moves, which later allowed his descendants to advance to the estate of amir. According to Vafa’ 
Karminagi’s account, Jawush Bay was such a wealthy man of generous character that the 
Manghit people (i wa alts) highly regarded and sought his advice on all important matters. One 
day, the Shibanid ‘Abd Allah Khan and his army visited Qarsht without adequate provisions. 
Jawush Bay threw a feast for them. Later, when “a man of God” called B’il Khidr came to his 
tent (khargah), Jawush Bay offered him a lavish table. In addition, he committed his grandson 
Khuday Quli to the religious man so that the child could become his disciple. Having completed 


his training, Khuday Quli returned and became appointed to the status of amir. Since then, his 


430 This works was registered as ABShI O’RFA, no.112 with the title of “a history of the Shibanids, 
Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits.” On the allegation that Amir Husayn b. Amir Haydar was one of its copyists, see SVR, 
1:86-7. 
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family had begun to serve at the court of the khans. Eventually, Khuda Yar Bi became amir al- 
umra, or atalig, to which his son Muhammad Hakim Bi succeeded.**! 

Analyzing this account, V. Bartol’d and O. Chekhovich stressed that the family of the 
Manghit dynasty did not originate from the tribal nobles called amirs but could emerge through 
patronage from the Chinggisid khans. Also, the Manghit were supported by the urban residents 
who were engaging primarily in trade and handicrafts.**? In fact, this account illustrates how the 
political and religious authorities played a crucial role in shaping the basis for political authority 
in a tribal group. Although Jawush Bay was highly esteemed by his people, virtually wielding 
leadership on the local level, he was ultimately remembered by his relationship with ‘Abd Allah 
Khan and the godly man, B’il Khidr.*** 

Another different genealogy of the Manghit royal family was presented by Muhammad 


Ya‘qub, the son of Amir Daniyal, the second Manghit ruler. In his Risalah, Muhammad Ya‘qiib 


431 Vafa’ Karminagi, Tuhfat al-Khani, 48-50. Then, Vafa’ Karminagi introduces an interesting version of a 
story regarding the origin of the term Ataliqg; when Tamanay Khan had two sons, he gave one the title of khan and 
the other that of amir al-umara, and later Chingiz Khan came from the former and Qarachar Niyan from the latter. 
Since then, ataliq became the post second to the king. The interpretation is a sort of twist of the legacy of the 
Timurid historiography that put Qarachar to the position of prominence. As for the role of Qarachar in the Timurid 
historiography, see John E. Woods, “Timur’s Geneology,” in /ntellectual Studies on Islam: Essays Written in Honor 
of Martin B. Dickson, edited by Michel M. Mazzaoui and Vera B. Moreen (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1990), 92-3. 


482,V_V. Bartol’d, Istoriia kul’turnoi zhizni Turkestana (Leningrad. 1927), 111; O. D. Chekhovich, “O 
nekotorykh voprosakh istorii srednei azii XVIII-XIX vekov,” Voprosy istorii (1956) no.3: 87. However, it will be 
exaggerated to argue that the ancestors of the Manghit dynasty’s having no lineage of tribal nobility made it easier 
for them to find the support from the citizens. It was possible for Muhammad Rahim, the founder of the Manghit 
dynasty to claim the throne only after his career as the leader of the military forces, who had served Nadir Shah. 
Furthermore, the ancestry of the Manghit ruling family in Tuhfat al-Khani should be seen as constructed at best. 


433 Tt seems that the reign of ‘Abd Allah Khan (r. 1583-1598) was often ascribed to the source of power 
through which a tribal identity was determined. According to an ethnographic field research, there was a folk history 
among Mings that the power wielded by tribes of the Uzbek confederation was curtailed during the period of ‘Abd 
Allah Khan, who ordered a part of the Ming tribe to migrate from the Zaravshan valley to the banks of Amudarya, 
especially the Balkh region. “Ming,” Turkestanskie Vedomosti, 2/10 (1871); quoted in T. I. Sultanov, “Opyt analiza 
traditsionnykh spiskov 92 “plemen ilattia,” Sredniaia Aziia v drevnosti i srednevekove, ed. B. A. Ltivinskii and B. G. 
Gafurov (Moskva, 1977), 173. 
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related that before the migration of the Uzbeks into Ma wara’ al-Nahr, the Manghit resided in 
Dasht-i Qipchaq particularly in the area of Uligh Tagh. Their leader was Niyan Bi. His son was 
‘Abd Qutliig Bi; his son was Musa Bi; his son was Jani Bt; and his son was Dawlat Mirza. 
During the reign of SUbayd Allah Khan, Dawlat Mirza led all Manghit people to migrate into Ma 
wara’ al-Nahr. They settled in an area called Qiriiq Kan Kul in the Samarqand region.*** After 
his death, two sons, Khwajam Birdt Bi and Shid Allah Bt, succeeded him. Both of them became 
the disciples of Mirim Shaykh ‘Azizan. To serve the shaykh, they moved with Manghit people 
from Qiriiq Kan Kul to the bank of the Qashqa Darya River and settled in Chiraghchi, which 
became their hometown (mutawatan). Khwajam Birdi B1’s son was Bik Birdi Bi; his son was 
Jawush Bi; his son was Kaldt Yar Bt; his son was Khuday Quli Bi. Around this time, during 
Subhan Quli Khan’s reign, the jama‘ah of Kenegiés and Manghit cooperated together and seized 
the city of Shahr-i Sabz. Rustam Bi of Kenegiés became the hakim. Each of the leaders 
(kadkhudayan) of the Kenegis and the Manghit came to Bukhara and became appointed as 
officials. Then, during the reign of SUbayd Allah Khan b. Subhan Quli Khan, Rustam Bi died. 
Supported by ‘Ubayd Allah Khan, Khuday Qult Bt became the iakim of Shahr-i Sabz and was 
appointed to the position of Divan-bigt. Khuday Quli Bi served as hakim for ten years and died 
in the period of Abt al-Fayz Khan. The two i/ats gathered and decided to support the late 
Rustam B1’s nephew to become the new hakim of Shahr-i Sabz. However, Abi al-Fayz Khan 
appointed Khuda Yar Bi, the son of Khuday Quili Bi, to the post of ataliq and sent him to Shahr-i 


Sabz. Yet, he did not receive the support of the z/at. Khuday Yar Br had to withdraw and became 


434 At that moment, the tribal groups (iat) of Kenegis, Chiyiit, and some other nomads accompanied 
Manghits under the leadership of Dawlat Mirza. On the early relationship between the Manghit and the Kenegas, see 
the first section of the chapter 3. 
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the hakim of Chiraghchi instead. Eventually, he died there. On the other hand, in Shahr-i Sabz, 
Ibrahim Bi Kenegiis became the hakim. Later Abt al-Fayz Khan assigned other places like 
Qarshi, Samarqand, and Miyankal to him. Also, Ibrahim Bi Kenegis was appointed to the post of 
ataliq. He moved to Bukhara and became the hakim of the population of Bukhara. After Ibrahim 
Bi Kenegis rebelled against Abt al-Fayz Khan, Hakim Bi b. Khuda Yar Bi confronted with him 
and came to grasp power.**° 

The third version, which seems to have been produced as compilation of various stories 
on the Manghit origin, includes the main features of the two other narratives. For example, the 
work of the anonymous author includes both the story of the Manghit migration led by Dawlat Bi 
and that of Jawush B1’s service of the Abu’l Khayrid, ‘Abd Allah Khan.**° However, there is also 
some new information that deserves notice. The anonymous author traced the ancestry of the 
Manghit royal family to the fourteenth-century figure Idiike/Edigii, who was believed to be the 
virtual founder of the Manghit/Noghay Horde.**’ Then, the Manghit came to migrate from 
Dasht-i Qipchaq to Ma wara’ al-Nahr following Abt’l Khayr Khan’s move to Khwarazm. The 
leader (mihtar) of the Manghit was Dawlat Mirza Bt, who seized the control of Urgench and 
some regions of Ma wara’ al-Nahr from the hands of Shahrukh Mirza. Then during the period of 


Shibani Khan, Dawlat Mirza Bi and his son Qurban Mirza came to Miyankal and bought much 


land, turning it into their land.*°* In addition, this work provides a number of details that could be 


45 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Risalah, 1b—2a. In Gulshan al-Mulik, Muhammad Ya‘qib Bukhari presents a 
slightly different account, which will be discussed later. 


436 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 1a-3a. 


4 


37 On the historical and folkloric accounts regarding Edigii, see DeWeese, [s/amization, 336-52. 


4 


38 Then, they were nicknamed “Yerli Tig (landly Tiq Manghit),” and their tribal group (zat) settled from 
Nua to Ghishti. la-b. 
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found nowhere else. For example, the story identifies an ‘Ishqi Sufi shaykh Mirim Shaykh 
‘Azizan as the murshid of two Manghit ancestors, Khwajam Birdi, and Shid Allah Birdi. Then, 
the story stresses that his prayer for Khwajam Birdi’s descendants to be the amir of Bukhara was 
fulfilled.*? Moreover, the narrative details the migration of the Manghit into the Shahr-i Sabz 
and Qarshi regions. When the Khivan khan, Abt al-Ghazt Khan invaded Bukhara, Jawush Bi’s 
son, Kildi Yar Bi led the tribal group (7/at) of Manghit from Miyankal to the northern part of 
Shahr-i Sabz, which was then ruled by the Yabii tribal group. The leader of the Yabii, K6pek Bi 
allowed the Manghit to settle in the region on condition that the latter paid him zakat. However, 
the Manghit in alliance with the Kenegis toppled the power of the Yabt and seized control of 
Shahr-i Sabz. Later, the Kenegés pushed the Manghit out of Shahr-1 Sabz. The Manghit then 
attacked and seized Qarshi.*” 

From the Manghit case, one can discover how the tribal group became politicized. 
Initially, as a tribal group, the Manghit migrated into Ma wara al-nahr and wandered around. 
They attempted to settle by purchasing land or by obtaining permission from the group who had 
held control of the region. Only after a series of military confrontations could the Manghit claim 
Qarshi as their abode. As their power grew, the Manghit leaders became appointed amirs and 
acquired official posts at the Chinggisid court. This close relationship with the Chinggisid khans 
paved way for the Manghit leaders to challenge and oust their Kenegas rivals . 

The comparison of those various versions of the Manghit ancestry brings up several 
notable points. First, the ancestors of the Manghit royal family were described as the leaders of 


their “tribal group” with the title b7, which was different from Vafa’ Karminagi’s account that the 


439 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 1b-2b. 


440 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 3a-b. 
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lineage was from the estate of bay. Yet, they both agreed to the point that the status of amir, or 
court official, was bestowed later by the Chinggisid khans. Secondly, there was a confederation 
of Kenegiés and Manghit, which acted as a sole political entity. The leadership seemed to be 
rotated at the early period, but in the late Tugay-Timurid period, it came to be assumed by the 
Kenegis leaders, such as Rustam Bi and Ibrahtm Bi. Probably to keep their power in check, the 
Chinggisid khans, such as SUbayd Allah Khan and Abu’! Fayz Khan, attempted to prop up the 
Manghit faction and instigated their leaders Khuday Quli Bi and Khuda Y4r Bi to challenge the 
supremacy of the Kenegis leaders. The central government’s intervention into the intra-tribal 
power relations eventually led to the rise of the Manghit royal family.“4! 

Therefore, it should be noted that competitions among tribal groups and investitures by 
the central government played crucial roles in the dynamics of politicization of a tribal group. 
Given the Hobbesian picture of the inter-tribal relations between local political entities, tribal 
groups sought for alliances or formed confederations to protect themselves from other hostile 
ones. When freed from external threats, any alliance or confederation could be broken because of 
their own rivalry. Sometimes, members of the ruling family of a tribal group would compete 
with each other, which could lead to division of the group or intervention from outsiders. For the 
process of consolidation of power, the tribal elite employed religious authority in various ways, 


such as making members of their family disciples of religious figures or forming marriage 


441 The issue of the development of the alliance between the Manghit and the Kenegis will be discussed in 
detail in the first section of the chapter 3. 
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relationship with the prestigious Sufi shaykhs.**” As a matter of fact, such competitions among 
tribal groups and principalities continued into the second half of the nineteenth century.** 

On the other hand, intervention of the Chinggisid khans was another important factor in 
shaping the political structure of eighteenth-century Central Asia. To enhance their authority and 
prevent a tribal group from growing too powerful, the Tugay-Timurid khans attempted to make 
interventions in the competitions among tribal groups. They sometimes supported his amirs to 
deal with challenges from other tribal groups, but, in other times, played the newcomers off 
against the existing power holding dignitaries. After the Chinggisid rule was eliminated, the 


Manghit ruler followed the legacy and continued to engage in the center-local interactions.“ 


Conclusion 
In accordance with the recent academic trend that attempts to refute Eurocentric 
discourses, contemporary scholars have debated the concept of “tribe.” Sneath and Atwood’s 


outlook for the tribe-less model of Eurasian steppe society has proved incomplete and 


42 As a result of marriage alliances with tribal elites and Khwajah families, some of their descedants could 
claim the leadership of their tribal groups. For examples, Mahmtid Khan Khwajah was a nephew of Khudayar Bi 
Yiiz and later became the ruler of the Yuz in Ura-tipah. Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 142b-45a. 


443 Fedchenko’s account on the politics of the principalities in the middle and upper Zarafshan valley in the 
mid-nineteenth century is informative regarding the political dynamics among those tiny tribal polities in the 1860s. 
When the town of Kuliab had been conquered by Amir Nasr Allah, its ruler fled to Kashgar. However, when Amir 
Nasrallah died, the people of Kuliab brought the son of the previous ruler, Sary khan. In response to the independent 
movement, the Bukharan forces sent by Amir Muzaffar attacked, yet the Kuliab forces led by Sary Khan, repelled 
the Bukharans successfully. Kuliab not only became independent but also began to dominate the region, bringing 
Hisar and Denau under its control. At that moment, Macha, a town in the upper Zarafshan valley, was ruled by 
Mirza Shah, who was a brother of Qara-tegin’s ruler Muzaffar Shah. And the ruler of Urmitan was also a vassal of 
Mirza Shah in Macha. Having received Mirza Shah’s approval, the ruler of Uramitan attacked Hisar, yet he was 
driven back. Then, the ruler of Kuliab, Sary khan invaded Qara-tegin, Macha was also attacked by the ruler of 
Magian, Hussayn Bek. Hussayn Bek appointed his brother Shad Bek as a new ruler of Macha, but he became soon 
expelled by the people of the town. Fedchenko, Topograficheskii ocherk, 14—S. 


444 For example, when Qonghirats in the northern bank of Amu Darya attacked and occupied Shirabad, 


which was the fief of Mu’min Dadkhwah, Amir Nasr Allah allowed him to go and reclaim his land. Mir ‘Alim, Fath 
Namah-’i Sultani, 137b-138a. 
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unconvincing because of their static and anachronistic view of the steppe social structure. In 
particular, their approach tends to neglect how local people had flexibly managed and 
manipulated the concept of “tribe” for their various political purposes. Rather, the analysis of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century sources reveals that the view of “tribe” as politically imagined 
community and the notion of the politically recognized “tribal” groups are more helpful in 
understanding the dynamic of Central Asian politics, particularly the politicization of tribal 
groups. The sources show that Central Asian people held the clear perception of tribal aspects of 
their society in terms of nomenclature, leadership, and territoriality of political entities. 
Moreover, as a case study, the description of the rise of the Manghit in Bukhara suggests that 
other tribal groups may have undergone similar developments. 

It is in this background that Amir Nasr Allah’s emergence should be viewed. Faced with 
a crisis caused by the rebellion of the subordinate tribal groups and the challenge from neighbor 
khanates, Amir Nasr Allah sought to find his power base among the “tribal” people, which led to 
his ultimate success in the subsequent succession struggles that ensued following the death of 
Amir Haydar. In the next section, we will examine the process of Amir Nasr Allah’s ascension to 


the throne and the agenda of his regime. 
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2.2. Amir Nasr Allah’s Emergence in Bukharan historiography 

Amir Nasr Allah’s quest for the throne of the Bukharan Manghit dynasty occurred 
through political rivalries with his brothers. The details of Amir Nasr Allah’s rise were recorded 
in relative detail in the narrative sources. However, since most of the chronicles were created 
after the amir seized power, those sources were inevitably affected by the political agenda to 
either justify Amir Nasr Allah’s victory or deny his legitimacy. By deliberately producing their 
own versions of the historical events surrounding the death of Amir Haydar and the emergence 
of Amir Nasr Allah, the Bukharan historians engaged in a historiographical battle of sorts. In this 
context, it is crucial to keep in mind the political interests of the authors as we approach the 
sources. 

Analyzing the accounts of those narrative sources based on their motives and biases, this 
section attempts to reconstruct the sequence of the events that led to the emergence of Amir Nasr 
Allah. In addition, this section explores the social mechanisms that determined the terms by 
which Amir Nasr Allah’s administration was established, particularly how the “tribe” factor 


played out in the Bukharan Manghit politics. 


The sources 

Before delving into the analysis of the narratives, it is of vital importance to examine the 
characteristics of the sources. Several chronicles offer details regarding the events involving the 
succession struggle between Amir Haydar’s sons and the ultimate ascension of Amir Nasr Allah. 
The majority of the chronicles were produced to support the winner’s cause. However, some 
narratives also present a different picture, which constituted a historiographical dialectic. The 


dispute between those two opposing groups of chronicles makes it necessary for contemporary 
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historians to compare the accounts and judge their historicity. In addition to that, Russian and 
Soviet scholars also participated in creating a discourse of the “despotic rule” of Central Asia for 
their own ends.**° 

The first group of narrative sources were the Bukharan chronicles produced during Amir 
Nasr Allah’s reign. Like most chronicles written under Manghit rule, the authors of the pro-Amir 
Nasr Allah chronicles were clearly conscious of the task of legitimizing the dynasty and were 
making efforts to fulfill that goal. Therefore, those chronicles intentionally dismissed Amir 
Husayn and Amir ‘Umar, the contenders of Amir Nasr Allah for the throne. Some of the works 
attempt to optimize the legitimation by adopting the pompous style of panegyric for Amir Nasr 
Allah. However, it should be noted that, unlike his father Amir Haydar, the production of those 
chronicles was not commissioned by Amir Nasr Allah himself, but rather created more or less 
voluntarily by the authors, who, by writing those chronicles, sought fame and remuneration after 
their works were completed.™° As a result, the chronicles never produced a standardized 
narrative but varied in details and points of emphasis, making it difficult to determine which 
accounts to follow. 

Among those works that were written in favor of Amir Nasr Allah, some are particularly 
important because they were based on the authors’ personal experiences. They include 
Muhammad Ya‘qiib b. Amir Daniyal’s Gulshan al-Muliik and Mir ‘Alim Bukhari’s Fath Namah- 
i Sultani. The first is a universal history written around 1256/1840-1 by the prince, Muhammad 


Ya‘qub, who was a son of the former Manghit ruler, Amir Daniyal. Its last section is devoted to 


445 On the establishment of Amir Nasr Allah’s image and its role in the Soviet ideological shaping of the 
stereotype of Central Asian rulers of the nineteenth, see chapter 1, section 2 of this dissertation. 


446 On Amir Haydar’s order to write a official history and his support during the compilation process, 
Muhammad Sharif b. Muhammad Nad}, Taj al-Tawarikh, ABShI O’RFA, no.2092, 4a. 
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the political history of the Manghit dynasty in the 1820s. As an eyewitness to the events that took 
place in the court, he provided a very detailed description of the political upheavals during the 
late period of Amir Haydar’s reign and the subsequent succession struggle between his sons.*47 
The second work is a history of the early reign of Amir Nasr Allah created by Mir ‘Alim 
Bukhar?’ on the basis of the oral description of one Muhammad ‘Altm Bik, a close companion of 
Amir Nasr Allah since they were young. Based on the memory of the amir, who was an 
eyewitness of the events, Fath Namah-i Sultani provides more detailed accounts from Amir Nasr 
Allah’s perspective as opposed to those works composed by the insiders of the Bukharan court, 
such as Gulshan al-Mulik.“® Besides those two works, Muhammad Ya‘qib also wrote a short 
treatise, entitled Risdla in 1240/1824-55, with a focus on the history of the Bukhara Manghit 
dynasty.’ An anonymous author’s Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi was also based on testimonies of 
those who had witnessed the events during the reign of Amir Nasr Allah.*°° Besides, Muhammad 
Hakim Khan’s Muntakhab al-Tawarikh provides some accounts that drew upon his personal 
experience, particularly the parts that concern Khogand and Shahr-i Sabz.*>! Another important 


work was Mulla ‘Ibad Allah and Mulla Muhammad Sharif’s Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar.*>* 


447 Muhammad Ya‘qtib, Gulshan al-Mulik. On the detailed description of the work, SVR, 1:208-210. The 
date can be seen in Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 150a. 


448 Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-i Sultani. On the work, SVR, 1:218. For example, Muhammad Ya‘qiib provided 
more details about the situation of Bukhara under the rule of Amir ‘Umar, which was put under a siege for seventy 
days by Amir Nasr Allah’s forces. On the other hand, the author of Fath Namah-i Sultani offered more detailed 


accounts of what the situations around Amir Nasr Allah were and how he managed the difficulties during the 
succession struggle. 


49 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Risalah. 

450 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 30, 61. There is no indication of when the work was created, yet it can be 
surmised that the work was produced during the reign of Amir Nasr Allah but not completed until the beginning of 
his son Amir Muzaffar’s reign. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 27. 


451 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh. 


452 Mulla ‘Ibad Allah and Mulla Muhammad Sharif, 7@*rikh-i Amir Haydar, ABShI O’RFA, no. 1836; SVR, 
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Seemingly created during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, the work served the cause of justifying the 
latter’s rule although the authors based their account on the testimonies of others who had 
witnessed the events. Since the authors arranged them into eighty-one dastdns, starting with such 
phrases as “a narrator says that (ravi gityad ke),” the Soviet scholar P. P. Ivanov defined the work 
in the dastan genre rather than as a historical chronicle.*°* 

In contrast to the pro-Amir Nasr Allah chronicles, Mirza Shams Bukhari’s memoir 
presents a different point of view that disapproves of Amir Nasr Allah. Written in 1276/1859, the 
work describes the political events that Mirza Shams Bukhari had experienced during his service 
of the Bukharan Manghit rulers Amir Husayn and Amir ‘Umar. He later accompanied a Kashgar 
Khwajah, Muhammad Yusuf Khwajah, in his bid for taking control of Kashgar from the hands of 
the Qing Empire. The author was a member of Amir Husayn’s retinue, and after the latter’s 
death, he came to serve the late ruler’s brother Amir ‘Umar.*** Then, during the succession 
struggle, Mirza Shams Bukhari defected to Amir Nasr Allah and participated in his siege of 
Bukhara. However, despite his service for Amir Nasr Allah, Mirza Shams Bukhari felt himself at 
the risk of being politically purged due to his previous career as a member of the retinue of those 


ousted rulers, and thus decided to flee to Shahr-i Sabz with other officials. Eventually, Mirza 


Shams Bukhari joined the deposed ruler in Khogqand where Amir ‘Umar’s old party took asylum 


1:86. 


43 Tvanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 49-50. Other phrases include “narrators say (rdviydn giivand)” 
“narrators have related (raviyan khabar dade and),” or “They have brought that (@varde and ke).”” However, the 
authors must have drawn on written sources as well as oral ones since there is an allusion to the existence of the 
“daftar.” Ta‘rikh-i Amir Haydar, 86a. 


454 According to the biographical sketch presented by Grigor’ ev, the author was of the Khwajah lineage. 
His father, Mirza Yustif, was a daftardar during the reign of the Manghit ruler Dantyal. When he was young, Mirza 
Shams Bukhari served Elduz Begiim, a daughter of Abi’! Fayd Khan and the mother of Amir Haydar. Also, his 
sister was a wife of Amir Husayn’s. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Ul. 
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and finally settled.*°° From the viewpoint in favor of Amir Nasr Allah’s rivals, Amir Husayn and 
Amir ‘Umar, Mirza Shams Bukhari was critical of Amir Nasr Allah. Particularly, his description 
of Amir Nasr Allah’s massacre of the officials who had supported Amir Husayn and Amir ‘Umar 
catalyzed the later image-making of Amir Nasr Allah.*°° In addition, the translation and 
annotation by V. Grigor’ev made the work widely circulated among the Russian scholars as one 
of the most influential sources in Russian scholarship, contributing to the Russian and Soviet 
trend of depicting Amir Nasr Allah as a cruel despot.*°” 

The third group of sources are historical narratives by those who had neither witnessed 
the events nor had any explicit intention to rationalize Amir Nasr Allah’s or his contenders’ 
cause. Most of the sources, including Ahmad Danish and ‘Abd al-‘Azim Sam1’s works, were 
written considerably later, after the Russian expansion into Central Asia.*>* In general, those 
sources acknowledge the rules of Amir Nasr Allah and his brothers evenly and show a degree of 


standardization of history, which seems to have been derived from a wider variety of sources that 


became available to those authors decades later. Above all, they tend to stereotype the Manghit 


45 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 17. 


456 Amir Nasr Allah’s purge of the officials who served his predecessors, Amir Husayn and Amir ‘Umar, 
along with his expeditions to Shahr-i Sabz, has served as the mainstay of the argument that he was a cruel despot. Ia. 
G. Guliamov et al. eds., Istoriia Uzbekskoi SSR, vol.1 (Tashkent: Izdate’lstvo “FAN” Uzbekskoi SSR, 1967), 658; A. 
A. Askarov et al. Istoriia Uzbekistana, vol. 3, XVI- pervaia polovina XIX veka (Tashkent, Fan, 1993), 202-3. 


457 For example, P. P. Shubinskii, “Ocherki Bukhary,” Istoricheskii Vestnik 49, no.7-9 (1892): 118-142, 363- 
389, 620-64; no.10 (1892): 100-123. 


458 Akhmad Makhdumi Donish, Risalah ya mukhtasari az tarikh saltanat khanidan manghitiyah, ed. A. 
Mirzoev (Stalinobod: Nashriyoti Davlatii Tojikiston, 1960); Ahmad Makhdtim-i Danish. Traktat Akhmada donisha 
[Istoriya Mangitskoi dinastii], Perevod, predislovie i primechaniya I.A.Nadzhafovoi (Dushanbe: Donish, 1967); 
Samt, Tarikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah; Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi. On this work, SVR, 1:92. Ahmad Danish and ‘Abd al- 
‘Azim Sami were santioned by the Soviet historians mostly through positive evaluation by such Tajik scholars, as 
Sadriddin Aini and B. Gafurov. L. M. Epifanova, Rukopisnye istochniki Instituta Vostokovedeniia Akademii Nauk 
UzSSR po istorii Srednei Azii perioda prisoedineniia k Rossii (Bukhara) (Taskent: Izdatel’stava “Nauka” Uzbekskoi 
SSR, 1965), 9-43. 
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rulers probably based on some traditions transmitted among the literati circles. Nevertheless, 
those works are far from perfectly reliable because their accounts are often subject to 
anachronisms and some questionable modifications following oral traditions, which require 
researchers’ attention. 

Given the fact that no officially standardized version of historical justification had been 
pursued by Amir Nasr Allah himself, but all narratives sought for their own strategies of 
legitimation, it is very difficult to determine the veracity of all the details. Therefore, faced with the 
contentious narratives, each against or in favor of Amir Nasr Allah, one should be careful not to 
accept any account at face value. Paying attention to the polemics of the different narratives, the 
next part of this section explores the reconstruction of the history before the rise of Amir Nasr 


Allah. 


Amir Nasr Allah’s background and the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion 

Despite some factual and ideological conflicts, the varied narratives agree on some major 
events of importance. Among those crucial occasions, the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion may be 
counted as the most critical in determining the trajectory of Amir Nasr Allah’s life. As a matter of 
fact, the crisis posed by the revolt of the Khitay-Qipchaqs and its subsequent handling resulted in 
Amir Haydar’s decision to appoint his sons as hdkims in major cities as well as his distrust and 
eventual removal of the eldest son, Amir Husayn, from Samargand, while Amir Nasr Allah 
established his power base in Qarsht. In addition, the description of the rebellion in the Bukharan 
chronicles involved the legitimation of Amir Nasr Allah’s rule over his brothers. Therefore, as a 


crucial background for Amir Nasr Allah’s emergence, it is of great significance to explore the 
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historical events surrounding the rebellion of Khitay Qipchaqs, which was followed by the abrupt 
death of Amir Haydar and the ensuing succession struggles from 1820 to 1827. 

P. P. Ivanov’s comprehensive research, already in the 1930s, established the historical 
significance of the rebellion. Based on such chronicles as the Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar and the 
Gulshan al-Mulik, Ivanov attempted to offer a sketch of the rebellion’s chronology and to find 
out the causes of the revolt. However, given the political circumstances at the time, his argument 
was focused primarily on characterizing the revolt as a case study in class struggle in pre- 
colonial Central Asia, claiming that the oppression of the Bukhara government and the tribal 
elite caused the breakout of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion in 1235/1819-20.4°? 

Although Ivanov’s conclusion has been outdated, the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion itself 
deserves to be noted because it sheds light on two different aspects of Bukhara society: the tribal 
character of Bukharan society, and the fleeting legitimacy of the Manghit dynasty. With regard 
to the “tribal” characteristics of Bukhara society, the two tribal groups, Khitay and Qipchaq, had 
formed a polity that might be called a “tribal confederation” as a single principality since the era 
of the Tugay-Timurids, while each of the two groups had also maintained its own tribal 
structures under the leadership of its own biks, who exerted considerable political power 
internally.*°° According to Grebenkin’s ethnographic study circa. 1870, Khitays and Qipchaqs 


were closely connected with each other in bonds of kinship, friendship, and shared similar 


4° Tvanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 15-6. However, when scrutinizing our sources, one may disagree 
with the class struggle model for a number of reasons. For examples, the leaders of the rebellion were the Khitai- 
Qipchaq nobles. In addition, when the revolt proceeded, the Khitai-Qipchaq leadership sought for Khoqand’s 
support, which shows that they did not revolt for “liberation” from “the oppressors of the elite.”” When it comes to 
the date, Ivanov argued that the date in the manuscripts of Gulshan al-Mulik in St. Petersburg indicated the year of 
1236. However, the Tashkent copy cleary stated that it was 1235 when the rebellion broke out. Muhammad Ya‘qub, 
Gulshan al-Muluk, 145a—47b. 


460 Tvanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 15—6, 55-6. 
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traditions, such as the story of their migratation to Ma wara’ al-Nahr two hundred years earlier 
during the reign of Subhan Qult Khan (d. 1702). However, both had their own sub-tribal 
structures as Khitays comprised three sub-groups: Kindzhagaly-ktai (or Khitay), Kosh-tamgaly- 
ktai, and Utarchi, each of which consisted of another sub-level of groups, while Qipchaqs could 
be divided into two sub-groups: Parcha-kipchaq (or Qipchaq), and Toguspai-kipchak, whose 
divisions were Sary-parcha-kipchak, Ushtamgaly-parcha-kipchak, and Kandzhagaly-parcha- 
kipchak for the former, and Kara-uz-dugerek, Chalmuin-chal-nogai, Churash, Durtamgaly, 
Urustai, and Dzhalial-baily for the latter.*°! 

The cause of the rebellion can be understood only in the context of the tribal relations of 
Bukhara society. Previously, Ivanov, based on the accounts in the Ta‘rikh-i Amir Haydar, 
stressed that the revolt was caused by the oppressive manner of tax collection as well as by the 
resentment of the Khitay-Qipchaq aristocracy of their military duty. The narrative goes like this: 
Dawlat qiish-bigi, the hakim of Samarqand, had a grandson named Muhammad Shuktr bik, who 
was appointed hakim of Yanghi Qurghan and was oppressing the people there. Besides, Ayaz BI, 
the hakim of Katta Qtrghan, had a slave-official called Mirza Khan, who collected taxes (harda/) 
by oppressive means from Khitay-Qipchaqs, each of whose tribes (qabilah), we are told, had 
consisted of forty thousand households. The two tribes came to their commanders, Ma‘mitr B1 
and Adinah Quli, and discussed how to stop the oppressive ways of Muhammad Shukir bik and 
Mirza Khan. They decided to arrest the former and kill the latter. After they broke out in 
rebellion, Khitay-Qipchagqs sent a letter to Shahr-i Sabz. In response, the ruler of Shahr-i Sabz, 


Muhammad Sadiq Bik, sent Muhammad Husayn Khan, Amir Haydar’s brother, with one 


461 AD. Grebenkin, “Uzbeki,” in Russkii Turkestan: Sbornik izdannyi po povodu politekhnicheskoi 
vystavki. Pod redaktsieiu V. N. Trotskago. Vyp. II (Moskva: Universitskaia Tipografiia, 1872), 100-101. 
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hundred soldiers. They entered Yanghi Qurghan and met the leaders of Khitay-Qipchaqs. After 
some discussion, they sent letters to neighboring tribes, such as the Nayman, Jalayir, Mitan, and 
Mir Shikar, whose leaders all agreed to support Khitay-Qipchaqs. Also, in the middle of this 
chaotic situation, Urgiit fell to the hands of Katta Bi, the ruler of a Ming tribal 
group.Subsequently, Dawlat qishbigi fell ill and died. Amir Haydar decided to send his son 
Amir Husayn to become a new hdakim of Samarqand.*” 

However, other sources tell a different story about the rebellion’s cause. According to 
Gulshan al-Mulik, there existed a rule whereby five-hundred Uzbeks from Miyankal and 
Samargand had to be deployed every three months to staff the garrison to defend Merv. When 
Ayaz bt, the governor of Kata Qirghan, assigned the duty to the peoples (jama‘ah) of Khitay and 
Qipchaq under his jurisdiction, he ordered all of the wealthy (davlatmandan) and the dignitaries 
(abriyan) of the tribal group (i/at) to come and accompany him. Initially, the wealthy seemed to 
be able to avoid the obligation by paying someone else to fill in for them, at the cost of two filds 
per person per month. Yet, this time, Ayaz bit refused to comply with this practice and insisted on 
the participation of all the dignitaries of the group. He refused to accede even after the price per 
person increased to thirty filas. Eventually, Ayaz bt received money only from some dignitaries 
but forced others to accompany him to Merv. The remaining ones consulted the entire i/at and 
said, “In the event that Khivans should come to take Merv, our people will be killed. While the 
2463 


Amitr’s [that is, Amir Haydar] attention is paid elsewhere, we need to do something. 


Although Gulshan al-Muluk also ascribes a cause of the revolt to Dawlat qush-bigi’s grandson, 


462 Mulla ‘Ibad Allah and Mulla Muhammad Sharif, Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, ABShI O’RFA, no. 1836. 82a- 
b. Ivanov cast doubt on the role of Muhammad Husayn and on the account of the death of Dawlat Qtshbigi. When 
the rebellion broke out, Muhammad Husayn was in the retinue of the Khoqand khan, Amir ‘Umar Khan. Also, 
Dawlat Qushbigt was arrested by the rebels and sent to Khoqand. Ivanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 57-60. 


463 Muhammad Ya‘qib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 145a-47b; Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 124b. 
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Shukir Mihtar’s oppressive rule, the account of the resentment of the Khitay-Qipchaq elite over 
the forced draft draws our attention to the dynamics between the official sent by the central 
government and the leadership of “tribal groups.” The Bukharan system of military conscription 
was imposed according to tribal groups, whose elites could often evade the military obligation by 
paying government-appointed officials. Otherwise, the elite would be resentful and willing to 
lead the entire tribal group to revolt. Besides, the episode affirms that Bukharans took seriously 
the threats posed by the Khivan-Turkman forces to the region of Merv. 

Another implication of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion was that the rebels sought an 
alliance of all of the “enemies” of the Manghits, which indicates the vulnerability of the Manghit 
dynasty. As soon as they decided to revolt against the Manghit regime, the Khitay-Qipchaqs 
made an alliance with other tribal groups in the region of Miyankal, such as the Qara Qalpaq, 
Yuz, Ming, Jalair, Kyat, Mitan, and Naiman.*© Initially, the Khitay-Qipchagqs seized a series of 
forts, such as Yangi Qurghan, Chilak, Dishanbah Qirghan, Layish, Kata Qirghan, Panjshanbah, 
and Chapar, and then marched toward Samarqand, besieging the city.*°° However, even with the 
alliance with other tribal groups, the Khitay-Qipchaq confederation, whose population was 
estimated to be approximately eighty thousand households, must have not been strong enough to 
face the retributive forces of the Bukhara Manghit dynasty.*©° Perhaps, for that reason, Khitay- 

464 Naimans later changed sides and resubmitted to Bukharan rule, though. Ivanov, Vosstanie Kitai- 
Kipchakov, 68-71; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al- Tawarikh, 2:230. The center of the Qara Qalpaqs in Miyankal was 
the fort of Hibar, or Jibar. Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 148a; According to Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, the 


leader of the rebels, Muhammad Husayn Khan, called on “seven tribes (hafta gabilah)” to join the rebellion. 
Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 83b. Yet, it is not certain who comprised those “severn tribes.” 


465 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 147b; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 64; Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy- 
Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 9. After seizing Katta Qurghan, they pillaged the treasury of Ayaz bi. Ta’rikh-i Amir 
Haydar, 83b. Muhammad Ya‘qutb maintained that the rebels arrested Dawlat Qushbigi with his grandson. 
Muhammad Ya‘qib, Gulshan al-Muluk, 147b. 


466 Grebenkin suggested a total of seventy thousand, consisting of forty five thousand for the Khitay and 


twenty four thousand for the Qipchaq. Grebenkin, “Uzbeki,” 103. One hundred and twenty thousand, as presented 
by Mirza Shams Bukhari, seems to have been an exaggeration. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 7. Text. In 
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Qipchags decided to call for assistance from outside the Bukharan territory, which proved a 
substantial threat to the Manghit regime. According to Mirza Shams Bukhari, the leadership of 
Khitay-Qipchaq, namely Ma‘mir Bi and Adinah Qul Bi sent letters to Khogand, Shahr-i Sabz, 
and Urgenchi to invite them to gather and take the regions (vildyathd) of Bukhara.*°’ 

Of course, it cannot be said that the leadership of Khitay-Qipchaqs directly sparked the 
invasions of the neighboring polities. Rather, those assaults inside and outside were more or less 
coincidental. According to Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, where the situation of Khogand is well 
described, it was while the Khoqand ruler, Amir ‘Umar Khan, was on a military campaign 
toward Jizakh that he received a report about the breakout of the rebellion.* Similarly, the 
Khivan invasions of Bukhara had begun before the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion broke out.* 

Nevertheless, the Khitay-Qipchaq rebels had the clear intention of overthrowing the 
Manghit regime and made diplomatic efforts to coordinate attacks, which would facilitate the 
rulers of the neighboring polities to seize the Bukharan territory. First, the Khitay-Qipchaqs lured 
the Khogand ruler into an alliance by drawing his attention to the possibility of his becoming the 
ruler of the entire Ma wara’ al-Nahr. According to Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, some of the leaders 
of Khitay Qipchaq and Qara Qalpaq came to pay a visit to persuade Amir ‘Umar Khan to march 
toward Bukhara, offering presents and the arrested Bukharan dignitary, Dawlat Qushbigi. They 


argued that no one would stand in his way. In addition, Dantyal Ataliq, the leader of Shahr-i 


Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, the total population of eighty thousand households was estimated with forty thousand for 
each of Khitays and Qipchags. Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 3. 
467 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 9. 


468 Realizing the chaotic situation of Bukhara, the Khogand dignitaries reported the situation to Amir ‘Umar 
Khan, urging him to attack Samarqand. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:236. 


46° Muhammad Ya‘qitib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 144b-4Sa. 
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Sabz, sent a letter to call on the Khogand ruler to invade Bukhara. However, Amir ‘Umar Khan 
did not accept their invitation to attack Bukhara, following the advice of some officials, such as 
Qasim Ataliq and Yusuf Parvanacht, who claimed that it would be imprudent to believe the 
words of five or six Khitay-Qipchaqs and move deep into enemy territory.*”° Instead, to fulfill 
the request of Khitay-Qipchaqs, Amir ‘Umar Khan decided to send Ishaq Btk, who was the son 
of Mahmid Bt b. Daniyal, as their amir.*’! Also, the Khogand ruler granted the rebel leaders the 
post of parvanachi along with generous gifts.*”” 

Despite the first failure, Khitay-Qipchaqs continued their efforts to draw Khogand’s 
intervention. In 1237 again, while Amir ‘Umar Khan was on a campaign against the Yuz regime 
based in Uratipah, Adinah Qul Parvanachi came with amirs of Khitay-Qipchaq and Qaraqalpaq 
accompanied by four thousand soldiers.*’* Also, an emissary called Awliya Mahram came from 
Daniyal Ataliq of Shahr-i Sabz. They all urged Amir ‘Umar Khan to advance toward Samarqand, 
arguing that then he would conquer the entire Ma wara’ al-Nahr. However, on the pretext of the 
fatigue of his army, Amir ‘Umar Khan refused to attack Bukhara again. Instead, Amir ‘Umar 


Khan offered presents to Adinah Qul Parvanachi and other amirs of Khitay-Qipchag and sent 


them back accompanied by Khogandian troops led by Khishvaqt Qishbigi and Arslan Bik 


470 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:236-8. Initially, the ruler considered taking Samarqand and 
actually ordered Muhammad ‘Ali Khan to lead an army against the town. However, those officials who objected to 
the idea of conquest opposed the movement as well for the reason that the division of the army would not be good. 
Eventually, Amir ‘Umar Khan, following their words, decided to not to dispatch the army to Samarqand. 


471 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 150a. He was presented as Ishaq Bik Divanbigi in the Khogand 
sources. 


42 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:238—9. However, when the siege of Jizakh was protracted for 
eighteen days, according to Hakim Khan Tura, Amir ‘Umar Khan began to regret refusing to listen to others’ advice. 
Ultimately, he decided to withdraw to Khtiqand. Amir ‘Umar Khan initially took Dawlat Qishbigi, but when 
reaching Khijand, the Khogand ruler released the Bukharan dignitary, giving him a present. Haktm Khan, 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:240-1. 


473 Muhammad Hakim Khan, the author of Muntakhab al-Tawarikh called him Anah Qul. 
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Dadkhwah. Ishaq Divanbigi, Khtshvaqt Qishbigi, and Arslan Btk Dadkhwah joined Khitay- 
Qipchaq’s quest for Samargand, yet the coalition did not succeed in seizing the city. Due to the 
accumulated casualties, those Khiiqgand commanders decided to retreat to Khoqand.*” 

Alongside the Khitay-Qipchagq rebellion, the raids by the Khivan khan, Muhammad 
Rahim Khan, and the threats from Khoqand must have been perceived as critical by Bukharans. 
Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar describes the pressure felt by Amir Haydar in the following story. While 
he was praying, Amir Haydar dreamed that he saw his clothes burning and his body becoming 
naked.*”> Consequently, he called on his sons to take part in the war and to lead the Bukhara 
forces, which, in turn, served as a contest where the princes could compete and demonstrate their 
qualifications to become his successors. 

In order to navigate through the different accounts on the activities of Amir Nasr Allah and 
his brothers amidst the crisis caused by the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion, it is necessary to highlight 
the key polemical arguments of the historical sources . Despite the discrepancies between the 
chronicles, one can find several threads of rationalization. The narratives favoring Amir Nasr Allah 
seem to have based their argument on three major strategies in their legitimizing efforts. First, by 
positing Amir Nasr Allah as the heir apparent to Amir Haydar, the sources depreciated Amir 
Husayn and Amir ‘Umar to the level of usurpers. Secondly, the authors of the pro-Amir Nasr Allah 
chronicles created a narrative emphasizing Amir Nasr Allah’s competence while denouncing his 


brothers as incompetent and irresponsible, thus attempting to disqualify them. Thirdly, particularly 


474 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:269. Perhaps, one of the reasons that Amir ‘Umar Khan refused 
to accept the repeated invitation to attack Bukhara might be concerned with his health issue. He died in the next year 
on Friday, 18th Rab? al-Thani, in 1237/1822 though his binge drinking was regarded as the cause of the illness that 
led to his death. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:271. 


475 Ta*rikh-i Amir Haydar, 83a-83b. After this nightmare, Amir Haydar gathered the ‘u/amda and discussed 
the dream. A damulla Mir ‘Abd Allah interpreted the dream in a gloomy way. 
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concerning Amir ‘Umar, some of the sources stress Amir Nasr Allah’s being elder than his brother 
and having the more appropriate claim to the throne. Of course, their arguments are challenged by 
the history that opposed Amir Nasr Allah by Mirza Shams Bukhari. 

Regarding Amir Nasr Allah’s birthright, it is not certain that Amir Nasr Allah had any 
advantages, including the birth order, over his other brothers. While the authors of Ta’rikh-i Amir 
Haydar claimed that Amir Nasr Allah’s mother was “a princess or a noble girl (malika)” from 
Badakshan, later sources argued that he was born on the 13th of Rabi‘ al-Awal, 1221 AH (May 31, 
1806 CE) to a slave girl.4”° Among Amir Haydar’s seven sons and eight daughters, the eldest was 
Amir Husayn, born in 1212 AH, on the 15th of Muharram (July 10, 1797 CE).*”’ Other brothers 
included Amir ‘Umar, Amir Zubayd, or Zubaydah, Amir Hamzah, and Amir Safdar.*’® Our sources 
did not reach a consensus as to whether Amir Nasr Allah was even the second eldest. Khanykov 
argued that Amir Nasr Allah was the second eldest, and Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi also contends 
that he was the second of six sons of Amir Haydar, calling Amir ‘Umar the third.*”? However, there 


are numerous contemporaneous and subsequent works that deny this claim. Danish maintained that 


416 Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 72a-b. Donish, Risalah, 34. Mir Abdoul Kerim Boukhary. Histoire de l'Asie 
centrale (Afghanistan, Boukhara, Khiva, Khoqand)depuis les derniére années du régne de Nadir Char(1153) 
jusqu'en 1233 de l'Hégire(1740-1818), trans. Charles Schefer (Paris, 1876), Persian text 67. William Moorcroft and 
George Trebeck, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the Panjab; in Ladakh and Kashmir, in 
Peshawar, Kabul, Kunduz and Bokhara, v.2 (New Delhi: Sagar Publications, 1971), 504. 


477 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muluk, 152b, Donish, Risalah, 26~27. Samt’s description of Amir Nasr 
Allah as the eldest(pesar-i rshad) was mistaken since he later called Amir Husayn as the biggest and eldest(akbar va 
arshad). Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah, Persian text 63b-64a. 


478 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 63, 66; Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 20; Amir 
Zubaydah and Amir Hamza seem to have been twins. Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 82b. In later sources, Amir Zubaydah 


appears as Amir Zubayr. Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 133a. 


4799 N. V. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo khanstva (Sankt-Peterburg, 1843), 296. Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi, 63, 66. 
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Amir ‘Umar was older than Amir Nasr Allah, who was the third.*®° The account of Fath namah-i 
Sultdni also describes Amir Nasr Allah as the third prince.**! Sami and the authors of 7a@’rikh-i 
Amir Haydar contend that the two princes were of the same age.**? It seems that most of the Uzbek 
and Soviet scholars decided to follow the position that Amir Nasr Allah was the second son of 
Amir Haydar, probably following Khanykov.**? No matter which statement we follow, it is of 
importance to point out that Amir Nasr Allah was never in an advantageous position over his other 
brothers in terms of his birthright. 

In his childhood, Amir Nasr Allah was no different from other princes in terms of his 
education. When he was four years and four months old, he and his brother, Amir ‘Umar, were sent 
to school together.**4 In school, Amir Nasr Allah seems to have been educated along with several 
other children of noble families. As those of Aukaldash, the group included Sayyid Khwaja Abi al- 
Vafa-1 Mirkant, Sayyid Sahihi Nasab, Bardt Nazar Dadkhwah, Muhammad ‘Alim Bik Bi, Allah 
Yar Tuqsabah, Murad Bik, Irdana Tuqsabah, Nar Muhammad Tibcht-bashi, and Khtida Nazar Bik 
Qalmaq Khan Bakawil, who later came to accompany Amir Nasr Allah to Qarshi when he was 


appointed the region’s hakim.** 


480 Donish, Risalah, 29. 

481 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 54b. 

482 Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah, 22; Persian text 63b. Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 72b. However, in 
Dakhmah-i Shahan, Sami argued that Amir Nasr Allah was older than Amir ‘Umar. Dakhmah-i Shahan, 236a. On 
the issue of differences between Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah and other Sam1’s work, see note 92 below. 

483 R. G. Mukminova and A. Mukhtarov, "The Khanate(emirate) of Bukhara", in History of Civilizations of 
Central Asia, Vol. 5. Development in contrast : from the sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth century, eds. Chahryar Adle 
and Irfan Habib (Paris: UNESCO, 2003), 58. 

484 Ta*rikh-i Amir Haydar, 72b. 


485 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 57b. 
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The life of a prince who seemingly possessed nothing extraordinary suddenly underwent 
a dramatic change following his father’s call to take part in countering the Khitay Qipchaq 
rebellion. In this part of the narrative, there are two points that the pro-Amir Nasr Allah rhetoric 
attempted to highlight: Amir Nasr Allah’s participation in the earliest response of Bukhara 
against the Khitay Qipchaq revolt, and Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment as hakim of Qarshi and as 
heir apparent by Amir Haydar. 

With regard to Amir Nasr Allah’s deployment, some sources argue that the prince not 
only participated but also played an important role in Bukhara’s first response against the Khitay 
Qipchags. Both Gulshan al-Mulik and Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar describe that, having heard the 
news, Amir Haydar immediately sent Amir Nasr Allah to Miyankal. Amir Haydar had to deal 
with ongoing Khivan raids and followed his son several days later accompanied by the main 
army.**° According to this version, Amir Nasr Allah’s troops advanced through Kirminah and 
attacked the Khitay and Qipchaq garrisons. Some of the forces that were sent with Amir Nasr 
Allah, whose commander was Bay Muhammad, seized Katta Qurghan. Amir Nasr Allah came 
into Katta Qarghan and executed the rebels, whose number amounted to seven hundred.**” 
According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, the Bukharan forces led by Amir Nasr Allah also took 


Panjshanba, and the number of the rebels who were killed there was around one thousand five 


486 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 148a; Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 83b-84a. Ivanov mistakenly 
translated the account, asserting that Amir Haydar was so afraid that he sent his son instead. Ivanov, Vosstanie Kitai- 
Kipchakov, 100. 


487 Muhammad Ya‘qib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 148a; Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 84a. Miran Utachi and ‘Abd Allah 
Bik Utachi, leaders of the Khitay-Qipchaq garrison in Katta Qirghan, were executed by Amir Nasr Allah’s orders. 
So was one Safar Bi Aqsaq§al, accused of handing the fort over to the Khitay-Qipchags. Ivanov, Vosstanie Kitai- 
Kipchakov, 63. 
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hundred. Then, after having two thousand captives taken to Samarqand, Amir Nasr Allah 
returned with the rest of his army.*** 

However, there is no indication in Mirza Shams Bukhari’s account about Amir Nasr 
Allah’s service as commander of the vanguard of the Bukhara forces. According to the pro-Amitr 
Husayn author, Amir Haydar at first sent letters calling for military forces to the hakims of Hisar, 
Balkh, Andkhiiy, Maymana, Aqcha, and Shibighan, and when the troops gathered, Amir Haydar 
ordered them to defend Chahar Jity against the Khwarazmian invasion. Then, Amir Haydar 
himself led the Bukharan army to relieve Samarqand from the attack of the Khitay-Qipchaq 
coalition. Having repelled the rebel forces, Amir Haydar left Amir Husayn in Samarqand and 
himself advanced to the forts under Khitay-Qipchaq control for twenty days.**? Of course, this 
account has a serious chronological glitch, because the account was followed by the battle with 
Eltiizer Khan, which actually happened in 1806.4°? What seems to be a more plausible version is 
found in Fath Namah-i Sultani, in which Amir Nasr Allah’s participation in the military 
campaign against Khitay-Qipchaqs occurred after he had been appointed to be the hakim of 
Qarsht.*?! 

In all likelihood, the authors of the chronicles that describe Amir Nasr Allah’s military 


expeditions against the Khitay-Qipchaqs — and later his campaigns against the Kenegis and the 


488 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 64-65. 


489 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 10-11. The khan of Khogand was also ‘Alim 
Khan, who had died in 1810. 


49° On Eltiizer Khan’s death, Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al- 
Iqbal: History of Khorezm , trans. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1999), 228-231, 621-2. 


41 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 63b-64b. The account of Amir Nasr Allah’s deployment to the Khitay-Qipchaq 


front came after that of the prince’s expedition against the Kenegas forces of Shahr-i Sabz to defend the fort of 
Chiraqcht. 
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Khivans — seem to have aimed at praising Amir Nasr Allah’s military prowess, portraying him as 
a strong commander, who executed hundreds of the Khitay-Qipchagqs in Katta Qirghan.*?” 
However, it would be an exaggeration to call Amir Nasr Allah a cruel despot, as Russian and 
Soviet scholars claimed later, simply based on his orders to execute the rebels. In fact, Amir Nasr 
Allah later invited and rewarded the dqsaqals of Katta Qirghan, who had cooperated with the 
Khitay-Qipchaqs, and those dqsaqals took an oath that they would not rebel. Therefore, Amir 
Nasr Allah’s execution of the rebel captives should be interpreted as a political move to 
intimidate and prevent the locals from joining the rebellion. According to Ta‘rikh-i Amir Haydar, 
when the news of the rebels’ execution spread among the people, they trembled with fear.*”° 

Two different chronologies (depending on our sources) are offered on the matter of Amir 
Nasr Allah’s appointment as the hakim of Qarshi and his designation as Amir Haydar’s heir 
apparent. The first group of narratives, such as Fath Namah-i Sultani and Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 
date Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment to Qarsht before the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion. At the same 
time, some of pro-Amir Nasr Allah chronicles add the account of his investiture as Amir Haydar’s 
heir-apparent (wali-‘ahd), showcasing Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment as hakim of Qarshi in the 
context of his becoming the heir-apparent. For example, Mir ‘Alim Bukhari, the author of Fath 
Namah-’i Sultani, argued that Amir Haydar had already announced that Amir Nasr Allah would be 


his heir apparent when all his officials gathered at an official assembly (karnish/kornish-i ‘am). 


42 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 66a-66b. Following the direction of his father, Amir Nasr Allah joined Amir 
Haydar in an expedition against Yanghi Qirghan defended by the archers and shooters (tifangchi) of Khitay- 
Qipchags under the leadership of Ma‘mir Br. During the battle, Amir Nasr Allah was ordered to command a troop to 
attack the Khitay-Qipchaq snipers in the garden (chahar bagh) of Hadrat-i Khaltfah Husayn and successfully 
removed the threat. Besides, Amir Nasr Allah took part in the war in Farab against the Khivan forces led by 
Muhammad Rahim Khan. He led the Qarshi troop, crossed the Amu Darya in Kerki, and then surprised the Khivans. 
Ta'rikh-i Amir Haydar, 86b. 


43 Ta*rikh-i Amir Haydar, 84a-84b. 
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Also, he claimed that it was the rule in Bukhara that the heir apparent was appointed as hakim of 
Qarsht.**4 On the other hand, the second group of sources argue that the appointment of princes 
occurred in response to the crisis caused by the Khitay-Qipchaq revolt. 

Given the fact that assigning a region to a prince was an important political event in 
Central Asian political culture, Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment to Qarshi could be of 
significance.*”> Qarshi was considered as the center of the region in which Manghits had been 
residing for centuries even though the inhabitants of Qarshi included other tribal groups, such as 
Turkmens.*” Above all, the area under the jurisdicion of the hakim of Qarshi included the towns of 
Chiraghcht, Yarti-Tipah, and Famt, which were in dispute with the Kenegis principality in Shahr-i 
Sabz, as well as the regions of Baystin, Shirabad, Kalaf, and Khuzar, which bordered the region of 
Hisar.*?’ However, ‘Mir ‘SAlim Bukhari’s assertion that the heir apparent was appointed as hakim of 


Qarshi seems questionable considering the fact that other Manghit rulers, such as Shah Murad, has 


been the hakim of Kirminah/Kermine.*”*® 


4°4 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 54a-54b. Although the authors of Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar did not specify that 
Amir Nasr Allah was appointed the heir apparent, they also treated his assignment to Qarshi as a special event and 
placed the account before the description of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion. 7a’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 82a. 


4°5 Tn Central Asian political culture, the appointment of a prince to be a ruler of a region was regarded as 
an important political event and celebrated as a royal ceremony (fiy-i padishahana wa jashn-i khusravana). For 
example, when Amir ‘Umar Khan, the Khtqand ruler, appointed his son ‘Abd Allah Khan to be the ruler of 
Tashkent, all of the dignitaries and high officials as well as all the members of the royal family made a journey to 
Tashkent along with the ruler. Mutakhab al-Tawarikh, v.2, 200-216. 


496 N. A. Maev, Ocherki Bukharskago khanstva (Tashkent, 1875), 52. 


47 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 66. In particular, the hakim of Qarshi in the early nineteenth century had an 
important task of containing Shahr-i Sabz. Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 9-26. 


48 Khavykov and Vambery argued Kirminah was the appanage for the heir apparent. Khanykov, Opisanie, 


185. A. Vambery, History of Bokhara : from the Earlist period down to the Present (London: Henry S. King & Co., 
1873), 299. 
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With regard to the dating of Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment to Qarsht, Fath Namah-i 
Sultani suggests that this had occured when “he was fourteen years old,” and “in the year of horse, 
which corresponds to Safar, 1236 AH [November 1820 CE].’*°? However, the author of Gulshan 
al-Mulik asserted that the event occured in 1238/1822-3.°” Analyzing different sources, Ivanov 
concluded that the year of 1236 AH was unacceptable since Amir Nasr Allah seemed to have been 
in Bukhara when the rebellion broke out in 1821 CE.°°! As a matter of fact, Fath Namah-i Sultan ‘s 
account is confusing. The “year of horse” corresponds to late 1237 AH and early 1238 AH >” On 
the other hand, 1236 AH should be the year when Amir Nasr Allah, who was born in 1222 AH, 
turned fourteen.-”? 

Irrespective of which chronology to follow, from a different perspective, Mirza Shams 
Bukhari argued that the appointment of Amir Nasr Allah to Qarshi coincided with that of Amir 


‘Umar to Kirminah because their appointments were intended to enhance Manghit control over the 


4° Fath Namah-i Sultani, 58a. On the other hand, Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi presented a misleading 
chronology by arguing that Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment to Qarshi took place in 1245. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 
10, 65-66. 


500 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 150b. 
9! Tvanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakoy, 115. 


5® Fath Namah-i Sultant, 58a. The Turkic calendar year came to starte on the day of Nawriz every year. 
The month of Safar of 1237 AH, which fell in October and November, 1821 CE, corresponded to the year of Snake. 
Yuri Bregel, Documents from the Khanate of Khiva, 17th-19th Centuries (Bloomington: Research Institute for Inner 
Asian Studies, 2007), 34. Since the year of Horse comes after the year of Snake, it should have started from late 
March, 1822 CE, which corresponded to Rajab, 1237 AH. Although Mulla Niyaz Muhammad asserted that 
Muhammad ‘SAIt Khan ascended the throne in 1239 AH, which corresponded to the year of Horse, Muhammad Fadil 
Bik Qadri stated that the enthronement took place in the year of Sheep, not of Horse. Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i 
Shahrukhi, 113. Muhammad Fadil Bik Qadt b. Muhammad Atabtk, Mukammal-i Tarikh-i Ferghana. ABShI 
O’RFA, no. 5971, 95. 


3° Fath Namah-i Sultani, 58a. On the other hand, Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi presented a misleading 


chronology by arguing that Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment to Qarshi took place in 1245. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 
10, 65-66. 
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two regions and to prevent Uzbeks in Qarshi and Kirminah from joining the Khitay-Qipchaqs.>™ 
This account seems more acceptable because such a pro-Amir Nasr Allah source as Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi also affirms that the appointment of Amir Nasr Allah happened at the same time with 
that of Amir ‘Umar.°° 

Regardless of the chronology, the narrative on the period of Amir Nasr Allah’s serving in 
Qarshi stressed his military prowess. For example, Fath Namah-i Sultanit emphasizes that while 
serving as hakim of Qarshi, Amir Nasr Allah contained the Kenegis, who attempted to to seize the 
region of Chiraghchi, by going on seven expeditions against them.*°° Of course, despite the 
panegyric description of the events, there seems to have been a setback in which Amir Nasr Allah 
hurriedly retreated from Chiraqchi to Qarshi.°”” 

While stressing Amir Nasr Allah’s ability as a military leader, the historical sources 
dismissed other princes by exposing their faults and mistakes in the battle fields. Several accounts 
explain Amir Husayn’s blunders. Although described as pious man and devoted to Sufis, he was 
also portrayed as irresponsible and reckless. Per the account of 7a’rikh-i Amir Haydar, when Amir 
Husayn had been appointed hakim of Kirminah before the outbreak of the Khitay-Qipchaq 
rebellion, he neglected his duties and was wandering around disguised as a merchant to pay visits 


to saints’ tombs to receive prayers from dervishes (giisha neshindn) without notifying his father.°°° 


34 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 10; Persian text, 12-13. 

5° Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 66. 

5% Fath Namah-i Sultani, 60b, 71b-73a. At first, on Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment in Qarshi, the ruler of 
Shahr-i Sabz was Niyaz ‘Ali did not dare to put at risk the relationship with Bukhara and sent presents to the hakim 
of Qarshi, Amir Nasr Allah, albeit reluctantly. However, when he died and his successor Muhammad Sadiq became 
the ruler of Shahr-i Sabz, the Kenegas principality began taking up an aggressive stance, which alerted the Bukharan 
forces under Amir Nasr Allah. Ta‘rikh-i Amir Haydar, 82a-b. 

307 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 72b-73a. 


3° Ta*rikh-i Amir Haydar, 73a-74a. 
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Even after the Khitay-Qipchags revolted, Amir Husayn was negatively portrayed while serving as 
hakim of Samarqand. According to Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, Amir Husayn honored and welcomed 
Khalifah Husayn, a Khitay-Qipchaq Sufi-turned-spy with his murids, whose activity almost 
allowed the Khitay-Qipchags to take Samarqand.*”’ Similarly, in Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, Amir 
Husayn is depicted as an incompetent drug addict. Even though Amir Husayn Khan had developed 
a taste for gardening, science, and art, due to the “impure” influence of his “unruly” companions, 
he became addicted to the intoxicating effect of hemp and narcotics (bang wa kuknar); and he 
would always sit in remote areas, secluding himself in retreat without knowing the “good and bad” 
things of life and the laws of military affairs.°!° 

However, this depiction is contested by Mirza Shams Bukhari’s account. According to 
him, Amir Husayn was not only knowledgeable and judicious, but also competent enough to 
organize the effective defense of Samarqand during the three-months siege by the Khitay Qipchaq 
and Khogand coalition.*!! In the aforementioned episode regarding the espionage of Khalifah 
Husayn and his followers, Amir Husayn was described as a commander who had led the army and 
repelled the intruders.*!” In addition, Amir Husayn had a reputation of being a compassionate 
prince as proven by the fact that he was the sole provider for one of his great-grandfather, Daniyal 


Bi’s sons, who had limited intelligence and lived like a street beggar.>!° 


3° Ta*rtkh-i Amir Haydar, 84b-85a. When Khalifah Husayn’s plot was uncovered, Amir Husayn’s men 
wanted to kill him, but Amir Husayn intervened and saved his life. 


510 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 63. 

5! Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 8, 10; Persian text, 11, 13. 

5!2 Ta*rtkh-i Amir Haydar, 85a. 

513 According to the account of Mulla Ahmad Sa‘id, who visited Orenburg in 1825, Daniyal Bi had nine 


sons, and the youngest son was the one who could subsist on Amir Husayn’s support. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy- 
Shemsa Bukhari, 89-90. 
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However, it is clear that, in contrast to Amir Nasr Allah, Amir Husayn did not maintain 
a good relationship with his father.>'* Sources present varied versions of the deterioration of the 
relationship between Amir Haydar and Amir Husayn. The pro-Nasr Allah chronicles stress that 
the main reason for Amir Husayn’s removal was the prince’s lack of leadership and courage in 
the defense of Samarqand against the Khitay-Qipchaq. The sources allege that Husayn stayed in 
the rear rather than commanding the battle. In addition, Gulshan al-Muliuk explains that he made 
two political mistakes. First, when the Ming attacked the fort of Urgit, its governor, Rajab Bik 
Parvanachi, displayed cowardice and was captured, leading many soldiers to be killed. Then, 
Amir Husayn, without his father’s permission, allowed the Ming to take Urgiit but made them set 
free Rajab Bik Parvanachi. Another reason was that when Muhammad Rahim Ataliq Bik Yuz, 
who was the ruler of Uratipah and later turned out to be hostile to Bukhara, came to Samarqand, 
the prince gave him the fort of Jizakh without consulting his father. Ultimately, Amtr Haydar 
removed Amir Husayn from his post, replacing him with ‘Abd al-Rasiul Bi, the older brother of 
Hakim Qiishbigi.°!> 

Mirza Shams Bukhari’s perspective was different. The author explains that the Khitay- 
Qipchaqs approached Amir Husayn in Samarqand, saying that they would support him if he 
wished to take Bukhara from his father’s hand. In response to this seditious proposal, Amir 
Husayn expressed his agreement, thinking that it would please Amir Haydar to foster a peaceful 
agreement with the Khitay-Qipchaq. The Khitay-Qipchaq leaders and Amir Husayn met outside 


Samargand and concluded a peace treaty. However, this political move made Amir Haydar 


514 The rumor was spread even in the Khoqand court. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al- Tawarikh, 2:230. 


515 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 150b-151a. The second event was also raised as the main reason 
of Amir Husayn’s removal. Fath Namah-i Sultani, 78b. Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 89b. 
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suspicious of his son’s intent. He hurried to Samarqand and replaced Amir Husayn with 
Muhammad Safar Bi b. Dawlat Qiish-bigi, taking the prince to Bukhara.>'© In comparison with 
other chroniclers, who point out Amir Husayn’s inexperienced and reckless works, Mirza Shams 
Bukhari underscores Amir Husayn’s political ambitions and his father’s suspicion.>!” 

In a similar way, the chronicles favorable to Amir Nasr Allah portrayed his other brother 
Amir ‘Umar as incompetent, underscoring his military blunders . According to this narrative, 
when Muhammad Rahim Khan, the Khivan Khan, attacked Char Jity, Amir Haydar sent his son 
Amir ‘Umar along with Niyaz Bik Parvanacht to lead six thousand cavalry and to stop the 
Khivan forces. Both armies faced each other on the bank of the Amu Darya near Farab. After ten 
days, the Khivan forces crossed the river and surprised the Bukharans. Mir ‘Umar fled, which 
allowed the Khivans to reach Qarakil.*!® In the account of 7a’rikh-i Amir Haydar, the Khivans 
succeeded in infiltrating the suburbs of Bukhara, pillaging extensively, which made Amir Haydar 
dejected (ghamgin).°'? Only after Muhammad Rahim Khan withdrew, perhaps with substantial 
booty, Amir Haydar could come back and reclaim the important fort of Farab.°?° The Khivan 


raids, which, according to the Khivan chronicle Firdaws al-Iqbal, were conducted three or four 


times a month, devastated a large strip of Bukhara’s lands. Therefore, by emphasizing Amir 


516 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 10-11; Persian text, 13-14. To be sure, at the beginning of the 
letter, Khitay-Qipchagqs invoked the fact that Amir Haydar did not have much favor for Amir Husayn. 


517 Perhaps, the event may have reminded Amir Haydar of the potential rebellion in Samarqand around 
1215/1800, which could have upheld Amir Husayn to replace his father. On the thwarted rebellion, Viatkin, 
“Karshinskii okrug,” 10. 


518 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 149a-b. The author, Muhammad Ya‘gib, pointed out that the 
Khivan calvary was mere five hundred. 


519 Ta*rtkh-i Amir Haydar, 89b-90a. The Bukharan captives who were taken to Khwarazm amounted to 
twelve thousand. The authors of Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar also articulated that Amir Nasr Allah later demanded their 
return. 90b. 


520 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 149a-b. 
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‘Umar’s defeat, the authors of the chronicles may have been accusing Amir ‘Umar for the 
devastation.*”! 

Therefore, in the course of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion which involved the polities of 
Shahr-i Sabz, Khogand and Khiva, the princes were provided with opportunities for proving 
themselves. However, the outcomes turned out to be different. Amir Husayn, the eldest, provoked 
his father’s suspicion and was removed and recalled to Bukhara. Amir ‘Umar underperformed in 
the war with the Khivans. By contrast, Amir Nasr Allah was able to manage the situation, at least 
without making any serious mistakes, while securing the important post of Qarshi. 

Five years after the breakout of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion, the Bukharans effectively 
began to take control of the security of the borders. The Khivan raids into Bukhara, in effect, 
came to a halt with Muhammad Rahim Khan’s death in 1825 although the Khivan historian 
claimed that the raids stopped only after Amir Haydar’s letter of “apology.”*”” In addition, the 
Bukharans could effectively suppress the Khitay-Qipchagq rebellion by annually launching 
extensive attacks on the region.°”? According to Mirza Shams Bukhari, during the seven years of 
rebellion, Amir Haydar conducted yearly expeditions to damage agricultural fields, which 
pressured Khitay-Qipchaqs to seek a truce. Eventually, through the mediation of the hakims of 
Shahr-i Sabz and of Hisar, Amir Haydar “forgave the sins” of Khitay-Qipchagqs, and both sides 


reached an agreement in 1825.°?4 Muhammad Ya‘qib also points out that in the summer of 


521 Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of 
Khorezm , trans. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1999), 536. 


522 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 536-7. 


523 Muhammad Ya‘giib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 148a, 150a. The Bukhara forces deliberately destroyed the 
agricultural base in the region. 


34 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 17; Persian text, 14. 
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1240/1825, when Amir Haydar set off for the campaign against the Khitay-Qipchaqs, with all the 
cultivation destroyed, the Khitay-Qipchaqs sought for truce. After sending two hundred nobles to 
Bukhara as hostages, the rebellion was finally pacified.**> After that, Amir Haydar made efforts 
to retake the regions taken by the Ming in Urgit and by the Yaz in Uratipah.**° However, the 
restored peace in Bukhara was broken again by Amir Haydar’s death, which will be discussed in 


the next part of this section. 


Amir Haydar’s death and Amir Husayn’s Succession 

Amir Haydar’s unexpected death sparked a series of succession struggles among his 
sons, leading Bukhara to yet another political crisis. Like other events in this period, the 
descriptions of Amir Haydar’s death are varied and make it hard to establish a clear chronology. 
Fath namah-i Sultani presents the year of 1241 AH, while Gulshan al-Muluk favors 1242 AH, 
and Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi — 1243 AH.°?’ To resolve this issue of chronology, one needs to 
look into the accounts of other events closely related to Haydar’s death. Most sources agree that 
Amir Haydar died from an illness he had contracted on his way back from Qarshi after visiting 
Amir Nasr Allah.°?® According to the timetable of Fath Namah-i Sultani, Amir Haydar visited 
Qarshi in the month of Tir, which corresponds to June and July. Amir Haydar became sick after 


spending several days in Qarsht. Then, he was quickly carried to Bukhara to receive treatment. 


525 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 151b; Fath Namah-i Sultdni, 69b. 


526 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 152a. After accepting the offer of allegiance by Kata Bi, the 
ruler of Urgiit, the Ming leader’s daughter to marry his son Amir Nasr Allah. 


%°7 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 73b; Muhammad Ya‘qtib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 152a; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 67. 


528 For example, the author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi maintained that Amir Haydar died a week after he 
came back from Qarsht. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 67. 
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However, his fever worsened and his condition deteriorated. Amir Haydar could not recover and 
died on the nineteenth of Safar. Interestingly, in the margin of the Tashkent manuscript, the date 
was corrected and replaced by another date — Thursday, the fourth of Rabi‘ al-Awal, 1241 AH, 
implying that the chronology was not established when the author had created the work.>”? Either 
of the dates meant that it took several months for Amir Haydar to face his death after he visited 
Qarshi. On the other hand, another detailed description is found in Mirza Shams Bukhari’s 
account, which points out that the incident took place in 1825, when the son of Amir Nasr Allah, 
Amir Muzaffar Tarah, was born. Amir Nasr Allah threw a party, for which Amir Haydar visited 
Qarshi with five thousand people. He attended the party for about fifteen days, then, on his way 
back to Bukhara, he fell ill. After returning to Bukhara, he was bed-ridden for eighteen days.>*° 
The most plausible chronology seems that Amir Haydar visited Qarshi in the summer, 
1826 CE, corresponding to the end of 1241 AH, and then became ill and died in early 1242 AH. 
This chronology is congruent with the timeline of the subsequent succession struggle among 
Amir Haydar’s sons as well as with the dates of the coins minted by Amir Husayn and Amir 
Nasr Allah respectively. According to Burnasheva’s research, the earliest date on Amir Nasr 
Allah’s coins was 1242 AH, which reflected his enthronement in Shawwal 1242 AH/ April 1827 
CE.°?! The dates on Amir Husayn’s coins are problematic because they show both the years of 


1241 and 1242 AH.*? This may imply that there must have been some confusion in the 


529 Fath namah-i Sultani, 73b-77b. Perhaps, the correction was made to match the chronology of other 
works, such as Gulshan al-Muluk. Muhammad Ya‘qub, Gulshan al-Muluk, 152b. 


530 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 18; Persian text, 14-5. 


531 R, Burnasheva, “Monety Bukharskogo Khanstva pri Mangytakh (seredina XVIII-nachalo XX v.),” part 
2, Epigrafika Vostoka, XXI (1972): 67-69. 


532 Among six gold and three silver coins, four gold and three silver coins had the year of 1241, but the 
remaining two gold coins show the year 1242. R. Burnasheva, “Monety Bukharskogo Khanstva pri Mangytakh 
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Bukharan way of year-counting, which caused trouble to the chroniclers as well. Obviously, 
there was no year-change during the reign of Amir Husayn in terms of both the hijr7 calendar and 
the Turkic animal calendar.**? However, since the year 1242 AH started on August 1826 CE, 
some Bukharans might have perceived the fall and winter of 1826 CE as belonging to 1241 AH 
since it fell in the same Turkic animal year. This phenomenon was not uncommon among those 
Muslims who used both the calendars.***4 

As the issue of chronology shows, the year of Amir Haydar’s death marked three regime 
changes in the Bukhara court, which also led to another phase of the historiographical battle. The 
first topic of dispute among the Bukharan chroniclers concerned how to explain the 
establishment of Amir Husayn’s administration. Fath Namah-i Sultani maintains that it was the 
will of Amir Haydar on his deathbed that his successor would be Amir Nasr Allah, and thus after 
he died, the amirs and high dignitaries tried to follow his will and called for Amir Nasr Allah.>*> 


Muhammad Ya‘qib, the author of Gulshan al-Multik, also claimed that Amir Nasr Allah had 


been appointed as the heir apparent. Thus, when news came that Amir Haydar died, all the amirs 


(seredina XVIII-nachalo XX v.),” part 1, Epigrafika Vostoka, XVII (1967): 127-128. 


533 As for the use of the Turkic animal calendar, which came to start on Nawriz, in the Persianate world, 
Charles Melville, “The Chinese-Uighur Animal Calendar in Persian Historiography of the Mongol Period,” Jran, 32 
(1994): 83-98; Stephen P. Blake, Zime in Early Modern Islam: Calendar, Ceremony, and Chronology in the Safavid, 
Mughal, and Ottoman Empires (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 53-54, 109-111. 


34 With regard to such confusion in counting years, the seventeenth century Safavid historian, Iskandar 
Munsht pointed out his contemporarian’s ignorance of the hijri calendar and their better familiarity of the Turk? 
calendar, arguing that “If, in the manner of the ahl al-tarikh, the Hijri year, whose beginning according to Arab usage 
is the first of Muharram, should be adopted, then most of the people of Iran would not understand. For among the 
Turks and Iranians, the beginning of the year is nawriz-i sultant, which is the first day of the world-adorning 
spring.” R. McChesney, “A Note on Iskandar Beg’s Chronology,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 39, no.1 (1980): 
57. 


535 Fath namah-i Sultani, 76a-76b. 78a. 
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agreed to call for Amir Nasr Allah from Qarshi while they kept secret the news to other 
people.>*° 

On the other hand, Mirza Shams Bukhari, who was a member of Amir Husayn’s retinue, 
argues that only two high officials, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt and Muqim Bi, knew about 
Amir Haydar’s illness, and since they were in favor of Amir Nasr Allah, they conceived of a plot 
to enthrone the latter. Thus, it was not Amir Haydar’s will but rather the favoritism of the two 
dignitaries that enabled Amir Nasr Allah to succeed Amir Haydar.>>” In this respect, there is an 
interesting account produced in Amir Nasr Allah’s group that alludes to Amir Haydar’s pointing 
to Amir Husayn instead of Amir Nasr Allah for his successor. A letter sent by Amir Nasr Allah 
to the people of Samarqand as he was advancing from Qarshi stipulated that he was challenging 
the new ruler, Amir ‘Umar. The author of the letter claimed that Amir Said — that is, Amir 
Haydar — had appointed “His Highness the prince (Amir Nasr Allah)” his heir-apparent. Yet, 
Amir Sa*id made Amir Husayn the ruler, and Amir Nasr Allah, keeping with the maxim of adab, 
said nothing about it because Amir Husayn was older.>°* Therefore, there is a probability that 
Amir Haydar did appoint Amir Husayn as his successor on his deathbed, yet his close officials, 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigit and Muqim Bi, wanted to overturn the will and to elevate Amir 
Nasr Allah to the throne instead of Amir Husayn. 

From another perspective, the early twentieth-century Bukharan historian, Mirza ‘Abd 

al-*Azim Sami’s account deserves to be noted. In his 7a ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah, Sami’ 


clearly states that when Amir Haydar was dying, he assembled the dignitaries and appointed 


336 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 152b. 
537 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 18; Persian text, 14-5. 
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Amir Husayn as his successor, giving his final will that people should obey the prince.°*? As a 
matter of fact, in his poetic historical work, Dakhmah-i Shahan, Sami characterized Amir 
Husayn as devoted (zuhd) and pious (taqva), having the quality of a galandar (qalandar sifat), 
who did not desire to rule but only became enthroned by the military officials.°*° This 
biographical evaluation seems to have reflected a common historical notion about the figure 
among Bukharan intellectuals during the late Manghit period. 

Another point where the two rival narratives differ from each other is their descriptions 
of the events that led to Amir Husayn’s enthronment. The main framework of the incident that 
both narratives agree on is as follows: the night Amir Haydar died, Amir Husayn, who was 
staying in the district (gudhar) of Bazar-i Khwajah in Bukhara, realizing the death of his father, 
gathered a group of citizens of Bukhara and rushed to the citadel gate.**! Some supporters who 
accompanied the prince broke into the door of the Ark. Amir Husayn entered the citadel and 
became the ruler of the country. It was Thursday, the fourth of Rabi‘ al-Awal in the afternoon or 
evening hours.*4” 

However, when it comes to the details, the two narratives diverge. Fath Namah-i Sultani 


offers a different nuance as to Amir Husayn’s intention, arguing that Amir Husayn did not show 


39 Ta’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah, Persian text, 64b. However, in Tuhfat-i Shahi, Sami made a totally 
different statement. He argued that it was Amir Nasr Allah, not Amir Husayn, who Amir Haydar designated as his 
successor on his deathbed although he also made an erroneous account that Amir Husayn was the hakim of 
Kirminah. Sam1, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 138a. It is not clear what made the difference between the two works of the 
allegedly same author. The Soviet scholars explained that Tuhfat-i Shahi was an “official” version, whereas Ta ’rikh-i 
Salatin-i Manghitiyah was an “illicit (nelegal’naia) one.” L. M. Epifanova, “Introduction,” in Ta ’rikh-i Salatin-i 
Manghitiyah, 8-9. However, it seems that a more detailed study on the authorship of the two works needs to be done. 


340 Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Azim Sami, Dakhmah-i Shahan, IVR RAN, no. C458, 238a-239b. 

>41 On the distrcit of Bazar-i Khwajah, which was located near Madarassah-i Nadir Divan-bigi, L. 
I. Rempel’, Dalekoe i blizkoe. Bukharskie zapisi. Stranitsy zhini, byta, stoitel'nogo dela, remesla Staroi Bukhary 
(Tashkent, 1982) 108-9, 129-30 


4 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 152b. 
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any inclination to rule, but was enticed (ighva’) by his supporters to claim the throne.**? Also, the 
pro-Nasr Allah sources emphasize the force used to break the door of the Ark, calling the 
supporters of Amir Husayn ruffians (@bashdn).>“ In contrast to those descriptions, Mirza Shams 
Bukhart’s version, which is more vivid and seems more realistic since he was present at the 
scene, emphasizes that Amir Husayn could find support not only from some of his close officials 
but also from many Bukharan citizens. When Amir Haydar died at eight 0’ clock (s@‘at-i hasht), 
Hakim Qish-bigt gathered all the military commanders in the city on the pretext that Amir 
Haydar had something to tell them. At ten o’clock, approximately two hundred commanders 
gathered in the Ark. Haktm Qish-bigt asked them, if Amir Haydar should pass away, which 
prince should be his successor? Since control of the court was in the hands of the Qitish-bigt, the 
commanders agreed to follow the Qish-Bigi’s choice. Then, Hakim Qish-bigi claimed that Amir 
Haydar’s order was that all of the commanders should press their seals on the letter to send for 
Amir Nasr Allah. The Qish-Bigi ordered that until the letter reached Amir Nasr Allah, all of the 
commanders must stay in the Ark. He also ordered to guard the gate of the Ark so that no one 
could enter or exit the Ark.**> However, Amir Husayn, who was located in Bukhara, was 
informed of his father’s death secretly by one of Amir Haydar’s servicemen.™° At first, Amir 
Husayn wanted to run away, yet his mother told him not to run but to proceed to the Ark even if 
it meant facing death.As a result , Amir Husayn changed his mind and called on his 


acquaintances to collect as many people as possible. Since the citizens (fugara’) of Bukhara had 


343 Fath namah-i Sultani, 78b. 
>4 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 152b; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 67-8. 
45 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 18-19; Persian text, 15-16. 
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sympathy for Amir Husayn, twenty or thirty thousand people immediately appeared and 
accompanied the prince in his march toward the Ark. However, seeing the gate of the Ark closed 
to the prince, the crowd began to disperse. Then, two holy men (divanah), who were famous in 
Bukhara, came and told Amir Husayn that they would break down the gate with axes. When 
Amir Husayn’s men approached the gate, the guard began to throw rocks and shoot bullets, 
which killed a person. However, they managed to break the door of the gate with axes and 
entered the Ark. All the people and commanders in the Ark had already hid themselves before 
Amir Husayn arrived. The citizens followed Amir Husayn and, sitting him on their shoulders, 
took him to the Rahim Khani reception hall (mihmdan khanah). Realizing that Amir Husayn took 
control of the Ark, the military commanders came out from everywhere and paid allegiance to 
him. Amir Husayn forgave all the dignitaries, including Hakim Qish-bigi. After that, he 
proclaimed himself ruler of Bukhara. He sent the message to the hdakims of all the regions, 
including Amir Nasr Allah in Qarsht.**” In the lengthy description of the event, Mirza Sham 
Bukhari attempted to legitimize Amir Husayn’s rule by claiming that Amir Husayn was 
supported by the citizens of Bukhara. Tens of thousands could gather around him at short notice 
while some dervishes or Sufis played an important role in shaping the public opinion in favor of 
Amir Husayn. 

In addition, Mirza Sham Bukhari tried to highlight Amir Husayn’s generosity in 
forgiving and embracing all his political foes. Amir Husayn not only forgave all the dignitaries 
who had planned to enthrone Amir Nasr Allah, but also guaranteed his younger brother the 
safety and status as the hakim of Qarshi. Hearing the news of Amir Husayn’s enthronement, 


Amir Nasr Allah, who had reached the vicinity of Bukhara, hurriedly returned to Qarshi and, 


47 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 20-22; Persian text, 17-19. 
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filled with fear, prepared for seeking asylum in Shahr-i Sabz.°** Yet Amir Husayn sent an 
official with a letter to reassure his brother. Then, Amir Nasr Allah recognized his brother’s rule 
and sent some tribute, including three horses, to Amir Husayn.>”” Then, from all the regions 
presents (fartiig wa pishkish) were sent and people came to pay allegiance.>° 

However, Amir Husayn’s rule, which lasted less than three months, raised another 
controversy among those chroniclers who were in support of Amir Nasr Allah and those who 
were not. The pro-Nasr Allah authors assert that Amir Husayn’s reign was marked by lack of 
attention to the affairs of the state. For example, according to Fath Namah-i Sultani, after Amir 
Husayn became the ruler, Amir Nasr Allah sent his confidant, Khwajah Abt al-Vafa-1 Mirkani, 
to visit Bukhara on the pretext that he had been appointed as ra7s, probably in order to check out 
the situation of the capital city under the new administration. Khwajah Abi al-Vafa-1 Mirkant 
paid a visit to Amir Husayn, but could not return for thirty six days because Amir Husayn did not 
give him permission to leave. Interpreting this situation, the author of Fath Namah-i Sultani 
explains the event as an example of Amir Husayn little attention to the affairs of the state. His 
administration deteriorated because petty officers took control of important government 
business, without respecting the dignitaries. The administration became so disorderly that many 


of amirs and the sons of biks came to serve Amir Nasr Allah.*>! Of course, this description is 


548 There is discrepancy among the sources, where Amir Nasr Allah reached when he heard the news of 
Amir Husayn’s enthronement: tt was either in the mausoleum of Khwajah-i Buzurg, i.e. Baha’ al-Din Naqshband 
(Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi,), near the region of grotto (sardab) called Ba‘ashig, which was located five farsakhs from 
Bukhara (Mirza Shams Bukhart), or at a placed called Haft Rig (Fath namah-i Sultani). Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 
69. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 22; Persian text, 19-20. Fath namah-i Sultani, 79b. 

> Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 22-23; Persian text, 19-20. 

550 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 152b. 
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challenged by Mirza Shams Bukhari and Sami. The former depicts Amir Husayn’s unlimited 
generosity to people and government officials, while the latter argues that his rule was just.°> 

The contrasting views on Amir Husayn’ reign were also related to the opposed 
interpretations regarding the cause of Amir Husayn’s sudden death, which occurred only slightly 
over two months after his enthronement.°>* The pro-Husayn historians, Mirza Shams Bukhari, 
argued that Amir Husayn’s death was caused by the scheming of Hakim Qish-bigi. As an ardent 
supporter of Amir Nasr Allah, Hakim Qish-bigi persuaded one Sharif Btk, who was in charge of 
Amir Husayn’s medications, to put ground diamond (almas-i stidah) into the medication so that 
Amir Husayn became ill and died.*** However, according to the author of Gulshan al-mulitk, 
after suffering from an evil infliction (mubtila-y sharr), Amir Husayn died on the twentieth of 
Jumada al-Awal of the same year.°>° 

Amir Husayn’s short reign was treated differently by the Bukharan chroniclers. The pro- 
Nasr Allah authors attempted to belittle Amir Husayn and his administration, whereas Mirza 
Shams Bukhari defended him. The third point of view, which was suggested by historians 
decades later, presented more impartial but no less confusing descriptions on the first regime 


change between Amir Haydar’s sons on the basis of a stereotyped image of Amir Husayn as 


devoted to dervishes. However, the subsequent succession by Amir ‘Umar brought about a 


5°? Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 23, Persian text, 20. Dakhmah-i Shahan, 235b. 

553 Amir Husayn’s reign was counted as two months and tweny days in two months and ten days in Fath 
Namah-’i Sultani, seventy six days in Gulshan al-Mulik, seventy two days in Dakhmah-i Shahan. Mir ‘Alim, Fath 
Namah-’i Sultani, 83b; Muhammad Ya‘qub, Gulshan al-Muluk, 152b. 

34 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 23-24 ; Persian text, 20-21. 


555 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 152b. 
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wholesale opposition from Amir Nasr Allah, which also made the historiographical battle more 


intense. 


The Second Succession Struggle and the Establishment of Amir Nasr Allah’s Regime 

Unlike Amir Husayn, whose rule was acknowledged by Amir Nasr Allah, Amir ‘Umar’s 
administration was strongly challenged by his rival brother in Qarsht. To justify Amir Nasr 
Allah’s objection to the rule of his brother, and at the same time, to disprove the reign of Amir 
‘Umar, the pro-Nasr Allah chroniclers employed similar strategies as they used in undermining 
Amir Husayn’s legitimacy: Amir Nasr Allah had the better birthright, and Amir ‘Umar was 
unjust and incompetent. 

The chroniclers first debated the legitimacy of Amir ‘Umar’s enthronement. According 
to Mirza Shams Bukhari, the succession by Amir ‘Umar ensued following the will of Amir 
Husayn because he was worried that if Amir Nasr Allah became the ruler he would harm 
Husayn’s followers (jafa’ khwahand kard).>>° However, Muhammad Ya‘qib, the author of 
Gulshan al-Mulik, emphasizes that Amir ‘Umar’s enthronement was only possible because a few 
high officials who supported Amir Husayn endorsed Amir ‘Umar, suppressing those who were in 
favor of Amir Nasr Allah.*°’ Sami, based on the stereotyped characterization of the previous 
Manghit rulers, argues that Amir Nasr Allah was a warrior-like man of valor (mard-i shuja‘ wa 
mubariz), whereas Amir ‘Umar was an easy-going leisure lover (mard-i ‘aydsh wa faraghat jiy). 


Therefore, the Bukharan amirs, after taking into consideration Amir Nasr Allah’s quick- 


56 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 21. 


57 According to Gulshan al-Muliik, when Amir Husayn died, some amirs sent someone to let Amir Nasr 
Allah know about the situation. Receiving the news, Amir Nasr Allah left Qarsht. However, becoming aware of 
Amir Nasr Allah’s move, the officials who supported Amir ‘Umar gathered all the amirs to the Ark for the pretext of 
meeting and then kept them in custody. Muhammad Ya‘qitib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 153a. 
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temperedness (tundi khit), brought Amir ‘Umar from Kirmitnah and seated him on the throne 
instead of Amir Nasr Allah.>® 

Our sources claim that Amir Nasr Allah was confident that he would succeed Amir 
Husayn. According to Fath Namah-i Sultani, Amir Nasr Allah left for Bukhara in a mood of 
triumph as about ten or twelve thousand nomadic people (sahrayan) joined and accompanied 
him on his march to Bukhara. On his way, he was also welcomed by the guardian of Baha’ al- 
Din Naqshband’s mausoleum, Abi al-Sa‘id Khwajah Naqshbandi, whose visit must have 
reinforced his legitimacy. Amir Nasr Allah sent an amir called Bardi Yar Bik b. Isma‘il Bi as a 
herald to Bukhara ahead of his arrival. However, when the envoy went to the Ark, members of 
Amir ‘Umar’s faction arrested him. Realizing that Amir Nasr Allah was approaching, Amir 
‘Umar ordered two commanders to block his path. However, the two commanders and their 
soldiers all defected to Amir Nasr Allah.>°? Amir ‘Umar also ordered the arrest of the amirs and 
gadis who were suspected to favor Amir Nasr Allah.*©? When Amir Nasr Allah came near the 
city, he discovered that the Bukharan forces closed the gate and were firing arrows, bullets and 
cannon balls toward Amir Nasr Allah and his supporters. Without any preparation to fight, Amir 
Nasr Allah decided to stay and spend a night outside Bukhara in a sandy region (rig zar) near 


Fayd Abad.>*! 


588 Sami, 7a ’rikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah, Persian text, 64a. 
59 Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-’i Sultdni, 83b-84a. 


560 Among those detained were such religious dignitaries as Mir Abi al-Hasan Khwajah Qadi-yi Kalan, 
who was a son of Mawlana Sharif, and Mavlavi Muhammad Sharif Khwajah Qadt1-yi ‘Askir, the son of ‘Ata’ Allah 
Khwajah Shaykh ul-Islam b. Hadi Khwajah, who was the teacher of the sons of Amir Haydar. Muhammad Ya‘qib, 
Gulshan al-Muluk, 153b. 


56! This place was also called Bazar-i Qazaq because Qazaqs would come here once a year to trade. Mir 
‘Alim, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, 85a. The sandy area was very close to the wall of Bukhara so that an arrow could still 
reach it. Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 153a. Here Fayd Abad must have referred to the area where the 
Faizobod Khanqah is currently located. 
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Faced with Bukhara’s opposition under Amir ‘Umar’s control, Amir Nasr Allah 
espoused two political moves, which the pro-Amir Nasr Allah chronicles interpret as the crucial 
factors in Amir Nasr Allah’s final success. The first was Amir Nasr Allah’s experience of a 


vision, in which Baha’ al-Din Naqshband showed up and assured him of his eventual victory. 


After sharing the vision with his amirs, Amir Nasr Allah decided to withdraw to Qarshi.> 


The second move, which proved even more politically significant, was Amir Nasr 
Allah’s coronation ceremony on the Kék Tash in Samargand.*© As the succession struggle 
turned into a civil war, Amir Nasr Allah needed human and material resources, which he could 
acquire in Samarqand by inspiring the nomadic tribal groups residing in the area. As a matter of 


fact, to prevent Amir Nasr Allah from taking the important city, Amir ‘Umar had already sent 


Yar Muhammad Parvanachi to defend Samargand along with its hakim, Muhammad Safar Bie 


However, Amir Nasr Allah managed to persuade the people of Samarqand to support his cause 


by sending a letter appealing to them, and those two officials also decided to change sides to 


5°? Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 153a—53b; Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, 86a-b. The 
chroncilers stress that the appearance of the vision of Baha’ al-Din Naqshband convinced Amir Nasr Allah of his 
role as propagator of the religion of Islam. On his way back to Qarshi, Amir Nasr Allah paid a ziyarat to Baha’ al- 
Din Nagqshband’s tomb. 

53 K6k tash was a stone plate of grey marble, located in one of the yards of the palace of Samargqand. 
Fedchenko, Topograficheskii ocherk, 21. The significance of the ceremony will be discussed in more detail below. 


54 There is discrepancy among sources in terms of the akim of Samarqand. Unlike Gulshan al-Mulik, 
Mirza Shams Bukhari and the author of Zafar namah-i Khusrawi claimed that the hakim of Samarqand was 
Muhammad Safar Bt, who led the dignitaries of the town and came to Jam to welcome Amir Nasr Allah. Grigor'ev, 
Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 21; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 74; Muhammad Ya‘qub, Gulshan al- 
Mulik, 153b. 
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Amir Nasr Allah.°® Welcomed by the local leaders, Amir Nasr Allah entered the city.>° Then, 
he performed the important ceremony of sitting on the stone of K6k Tash, which was followed 
by the traditional conduct of scattering gold and jewelry along with the bestowal of presents and 
official posts.°°’ While staying in Samargqand for a week, Amir Nasr Allah’s army increased as 
tribal groups in the Samarqand region joined him. With a considerable number of soldiers, Amir 
Nasr Allah set out for Katta Qarghan.*® At first, the governor, Bir Nazar BI, along with the 
garrison, wanted to fight Amir Nasr Allah. Yet, since the people of the fort were in favor of Amir 
Nasr Allah, he also decided to surrender and welcomed the prince. Then, the /akims of such forts 
of Miyankal as Khatarchi, Panjshanbah, and Yanghi Qirghan came to pay allegiance.*” 

To face Amir Nasr Allah, Amir ‘Umar led his army, including the artillery, to Kirminah. 
According to Mirza Shams Bukhari, Amir ‘Umar sent half of his entire army with thirty 


commanders in the company of his brothers — Mir Zubayr, Mir Hamza, and Mir Safdar — to fight 


Amir Nasr Allah. Yet, those commanders and the princes switched sides on their way and 


565 The contents of the letter, which was introduced in Fath namah-i Sultani, reiterate Amir Nasr Allah’s 
argument that he was the heir-apparent of Amir Haydar and older than Amir ‘Umar. “Bukharans closed their eyes 
about the truth and girdled their waists with enmity and unfaithfulness. They also espoused the position of 
ungrateful betrayal (namak khurdan wa namak dan shikastan). But you are well aware of the fact that Amir Sa‘id 
(Amir Haydar) had appointed His Highness the prince (Amir Nasr Allah) as his heir-apparent. Later, (when) Amir 
Sa‘td made Amir Husayn the ruler, the great prince (Amir Nasr Allah) said nothing because he was the older, 
following the custom. Then, after the late prince Husayn, it was the turn of the prince (Amir Nasr Allah). But some 
of those who cannot recognize merit made the ignorant one their ruler in Bukhara-i Sharif. You are well aware of the 
situations of ‘Umar Khan and that of the great prince (Amir Nasr Allah). (Therefore) Raise the welcoming voice for 
this noble prince.” Fath namah-i Sultani, 88b-89a. 


566 Amir Nasr Allah set out for Samarqand on the last day of the month of Rajab. Muhammad Ya‘qiib, 
Gulshan al-Muluk, 153b. Or on the tenth of Rajab, Fath namah-i Sultani, 91a. According to Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi, approaching to Samargqand, Amir Nasr Allah paid a visit to the tomb of Khwajah Ahrar, which was 
outside of the town of Samarqand. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 75. 


567 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 153b; Fath namah-i Sultani, 92a-Aa. 


568 According to Mirza Shams Bukhari, he stayed four days in Samargand. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa 
Bukhari, 24; Persian text, 22. 


5°? Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 154a; Fath namah-i Sultani, 97a—7b. 
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surrendered to Amir Nasr Allah.>’° Hearing this news, the rest of Amir ‘Umar’s army hurriedly 
withdrew to Bukhara.*”! The governor of Kirminah, ‘Abd Allah Mir-akhir, who was the son of 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi, welcomed Amir Nasr Allah. In several days, Amir Nasr Allah 
reached the north side of Bukhara.°”” 

The historical accounts about the siege of Bukhara by Amir Nasr Allah and his eventual 
success rest on another comparison between Amir ‘Umar and Amir Nasr Allah: Amir ‘Umar’s 
rule was disorderly and despotic; but, on the other hand, Amir Nasr Allah’s was just. The first 
portrayal of Amir ‘Umar as incompetent and ineffective was actually similar to that of the former 
ruler, Amir Husayn. For example, Muhammad Ya‘qib, the author of Gulshan al-Mulik, argued 
that Amir ‘Umar was merely eighteen years old when he became the ruler. A boy (bachcha) with 
no knowledge or intelligence, he was too busy drinking wine every day and every night and 
talking to prostitutes (zandn-i fahshah). For this reason, people hated him.*”? Moreover, during 
the military confrontation with Amir Nasr Allah, Amir ‘Umar confined religious dignitaries 
along with high officials to house arrest and squeezed them for money.°’* The author of Fath 


Namah-i Sultani also stresses Amir ‘Umar’s activities that against the Shari'a, his indulgence of 


5” The commanders included Bik Ughli divanbigi Bahrin, Irdanah parvanachi, Tirah Khwajah naqib, and 
Muhammad Rahim Bik bi Manghit. Fath namah-i Sultani, 97b; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawit, 76; According to Mirza 
Shams Bukhari, all of the Bukhara forces led by Amir ‘Umar amounted to twenty thousand, and the vanguard, which 
eventually defected to Amir Nasr Allah, was fourteen thousand. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 25 ; 
Persian text, 22. 


571 They left in such a hurry that they left their tents and their pots of soup on the ground. Fath ndmah-i 
Sultani, 98a; Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 25; Persian text, 22. 


3”? Fath namah-i Sultani, 98a-98b. Amir Nasr Allah’s army, who arrived at Bukhara in six days after taking 
Kirminah, was composed of around twenty thousand cavalry. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 77. 


573 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 152b—53a. 
574 He had detained such dignitaries as Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi, Qadi-yi Kalan, Qadi-yi Urdi, and 


‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khwaja Khwaja-yi Kalan Jiybari in the Ark so that no one could stand up for the ordinary people. Fath 
namah-i Sultani, 105a. Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 154b. 
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liquor and his pursuit of young ones (nisha’-i javani wa barnayt), while putting the affairs of the 
state in the hands of a few officials, such as ‘Ismat Allah Bt and Taghi Khan Qazaq. As a result, 
he lost control of the government but let each soldier (sipahi) do whatever he wanted, harming 
the interests of the citizens (fugara).°’> A similar description can be found in Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi, where Amir ‘Umar is portrayed as a drunkard of inherent stupidity (hamagat-i jibilli) 
who did heinous activities. Amir ‘Umar’s indecent measures and wrongdoings put pressure on 
the people of Bukhara. Then, by emphasizing Amir Nasr Allah’s consultation with the 
dignitaries and his seeking of peaceful solutions, which Amir ‘Umar stubbornly rejected, the 
author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi made a clear contrast between the two princes.°”° 
Interestingly, Amir ‘Umar’s proclivity to drinking and contribution to the deterioration of the 
administration were acknowledged even by Mirza Shams Bukhari.>”” 

When it comes to the siege itself, the chroniclers were determined to embellish Amir 
Nasr Allah’s win by juxtaposing the dire situation inside the city with the abundance of Amir 
Nasr Allah’s army. Amir Nasr Allah built a fort equipped with all sorts of amenities to 
accommodate his army. Thus, in contrast to the calamitous situation within the city, where 
people suffered due to lack of food, Amir Nasr Allah’s troops could accommodate the merchants 


who came to trade in their camp.°”® 


515 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 104b, 113a. 

576 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 73. 

5” Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 24; Persian text, 21. 

578 To follow the description of Fath Namah-i Sultani, the new fort, which was built in three days, was 
equipped with mosques and a spacious market, in which all sorts of traders and business-people came and run their 


businesses. The caravans also visited the fort due to the blockade of Bukhara. Even the merchants of Bukhara came 
out at night to do business in the fort. Fath Namah-i Sultani, 104a-b. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 78. 
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In reality, during the forty-seven day siege, daily fierce battles exhausted both sides .°”” 
In the beginning, Amir Nasr Allah’s forces proceeded to settle in Bazarchah, located on the north 
of the city of Bukhara, and commenced the siege.**° Then, other Bukhara troops, such as those 
who were garrisoned in Char Jiy, Amt Darya and Qara Kil, also joined Amir Nasr Allah, 
increasing the number of his troops to almost forty thousand men. To defend the city, Amir 
‘Umar also mobilized citizens (fugarda) and prepared for the siege.°*' His commanders included 
‘Ismat Allah bt Qalmaq and Taght Khan Qazaq. Under their direction, Amir ‘Umar’s forces 
sealed ten of Bukhara’s eleven gates with mud (khdk-riz), leaving only one to use for their 
sallies. Four or five hundred troops were stationed to guard each gate. After consulting his 
commanders, Amir Nasr Allah sent a letter with a religious figure called Khalifah Khuday Bird?, 
calling Amir ‘Umar to surrender. The letter was rejected.**? Then, Amir Nasr Allah ordered his 
army to attack the two gates, Samarqand and Hadrat-i Imam, located in the northern side of 
Bukhara.**? However, the assaults, reinforced by artillery bombardment, continued to fail and the 
defense of Bukhara under Amir ‘Umar’s control remained firm. A considerable number of 


soldiers made daily sallies to fight Amir Nasr Allah’s army.>** Also, all the people of Bukhara 


3” Fath Namah-i Sultani, 98b. 


580 The author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi argued that on his arrival into the suburb of Bukhara, Amir Nasr 
Allah paid a visit to the shrine of Baha’ al-Din Naqshband. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 77. However, no other 
chronicles confirm this event. 


381 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 154a. 

582 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 101a. The Qazag commander was named as Taraghi Khan in Gulshan al-Mulik, 
and Tighan Padhir Qazaq in Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi. Muhammad Ya‘qub, Gulshan al-Mulik, 154b. Zafar Namah- 
i Khusrawi, 78. 

583 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 102b-103a. On the gate of Hadrat-i Imam, or more precisely Hadrat-i Imam Abii 
Hafs-i Kabir, O. A. Sukhareva, Kvartal ‘naia obshchina pozdefeodal’nogo goroda Bukhary (v sviazi s istoriei 
kvartalov) (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka” Glavnaia redaktsiia vostochnoi literatury, 1976), 148. 

584 According to Mirza Shams Bukhari, every day five thousands men came out of Bukhara to fight and 


returned, but as time passed, their number dwindled until they eventually stopped making sallies Grigor'ev, Zapiski 
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became united and participated in the war. Particularly, some religious figures, such as Ishan 
Khwaja with his three brothers, Ishan ‘Ata’ Allah Khwaja who was known also as Ishan Mallah 
Khwaja, Ishan Mir Mahdi Khwaja, and Ishan ‘A1a’ al-Din Khwaja who was known also as Ishan- 
i Mir, led the defense of the gates. Many citizens followed the Ishans in their efforts to defend 
the city.°*° Another obstacle for Amir Nasr Allah’s forces was the firepower of the city of 
Bukhara. Mirza Shams Bukhari explained that two to three hundred guns were set to target Amir 
Nasr Allah’s forces.>®° Similarly, the author of Fath Namah-i Sultani also witnessed that each of 
the one hundred cannons in Bukhara opened fire one hundred and twenty times toward the army 
of Amir Nasr Allah.°®’ Amir Nasr Allah’s artillery turned out to be inadequate to subjugate the 
city.°°8 Heavy rains made the situation worse.>°? 

As the siege protracted, the difficult situation with unclear prospect weakened Amir 
Nasr Allah’s grip over his forces. Some of them returned to their own places, and others defected 
to Mir ‘Umar and entered the city. Some had conflict with Amir Nasr Allah and stood aside. 


Among them, Yetti Urigh, Nayman, and Samarqand troops left for their homeland.°”? During 


this chaotic situation, Khitay-Qipchaqs brought out their amir Husayn Bi from the city of 


Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 24. 
585 Muhammad Ya‘qub, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 154b—Sa. 
586 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 24. 


87 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 10Sa. Mir ‘Alim Bukhari argued that no one in Amir Nasr Allah’s camp was hurt 
by the bombardment due to Amir Nasr Allah’s piety towards God. 


588 Fath Namah-i Sultani, 102b. 
58° Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 24. 
>°° Naymans resided in the area, who central town was Ziia-uddin, which was near the point that the 


Zarafshan River divided into Ak Darya and Qara Darya. Alimova, Istoriia Uzbekistana (XVI-pervaia polovina XIX 
v.), 206, 216 
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Bukhara and returned to Yangi Qirghan.*”! These troops that defected and deserted Amir Nasr 
Allah began to pursue their own interests and attacked the regions situated in the power vacuum 
between the two princes. Khitay-Qipchaqs seized the fort of Chelek. The people of Samarqand 
led by their agsaqals revolted in favor of Amir ‘Umar and captured the governor, Muhammad 
‘Alim Mir-akhir. He could save his life only after pleading to the Samarqand’s citizens, 
explaining that he had always sided with Air ‘Umar, but he had to stand by Amir Nasr Allah 
because his father was accompanying Nasr Allah. The outbreak of the revolt in Samarqand led 
other towns, such as Panjah, to turn against Amir Nasr Allah as well. Yarmaq Dadkhwah Yuz, 
the hakim of Panjah, attacked Urgit, whose hakim, Katta Bi, had gone with Amir Nasr Allah to 
Bukhara.*”” Similarly, Naymans decided to switch sides to Amir ‘Umar and joined the forces of 
Bukhara under Amir ‘Umar.°?? 

Despite the difficult situation, Amir Nasr Allah managed to find a way to turn the tide in 
his favor. Having exchanged letters with Amir Nasr Allah, Muhammad Haktm Qishbigi made a 


plot with such officials as Rajab Bik Divan-bigt, Dinmas Dadkhwah Turkman, and Ayaz Bi to 


open a gate to Amir Nasr Allah.°”* The faction opened the Samarqand gate to the army of Amir 


%°! Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 155a. 
5°? Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 155b. 


°3 While Mirza Shams Bukhari claimed that around a thousand Naymans came from Katta Qirghan and 
entered Bukhara to serve Amir ‘Umar, Muhammad Ya‘qib explained that it was only a hundred and fifty cavalries 
who gathered in the fort of Diwus and joined Bukhara. They said that if other Naymans from Hisar-i Khitay joined 
them, they would become the forces of two thousand men. Yet, only a few came from Hisar-i Khitay, because all of 
the officials of Iman and Hisar-i Khitay were in Amir Nasr Allah’s army. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 
27; Persian text, 24; Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 155b. 


5°4 Rajab Bik was introduced as as Dadkhwah in Mirza Shams Bukhari’s work while other chroniclers 
called him Divanbigt. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 24. Mutakhab al-Tawarikh, v.1, 422. 
Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 78. This phenomenon, which is actually very common in chronicles, may have resulted 
partly from the authors’ retrospective use of the titles that their contemporarians held into the historical descriptions. 
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Nasr Allah at the dawn of Tuesday, 27th of the month of Ramadan, 1242.°”> Later in the 
daytime, the amir himself entered the city.°”° 

The two groups of chronicles offer very different descriptions about the events following 
Amir Nasr Allah’s army entrance to Bukhara. On the one hand, Mirza Shams Bukhari stresses 


the pillage and massacre that ensued: 


Amir Nasr Allah went up to the gatehouse and sat there. He said to his army, “If you 
find any soldiers of the forces of the city, kill them. Plunder their houses, too.” His 
soldiers drove the horses everywhere, captured those who resisted, and brought them to 
show to Amir Nasr Allah. Then he ordered, “Kill them!” While he was sitting on top of 
the gate for about half an hour, four to five thousand were dragged and executed before 


the gate. Many people were killed in the streets. Approximately, seven to eight thousand 


lost their lives on that day.*?’ 


However, the pro-Nasr Allah Gulshan al-Muluk presents a different picture. When Amir Nasr 
Allah entered the Ark, he ordered ‘Ismat Allah Bi and his sons to be executed. Taraghi Khan was 
found dead near the Samarqand gate. On that day, during the battle, fifty people were killed, 
most of whom were found at the Drum House (nigarah khanah). Qadi Barstin Baba and his sons, 
and Ghazi Bik Mir-akhitr were killed in the front of the Samargand gate by Ayaz Bt. Also, such 
officials as Rahmat Allah Bik Yasawul-bashi, Qadt Mahram, and Khwaja Qul Ghulam also died. 
Yet, all the others lived.°8 

What seems to be closer to reality was that after taking control of Bukhara, Amir Nasr 


Allah did purge Amir ‘Umar’s faction, while he also allowed his army to pursue their desire for 


35 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 156a. In Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, the date was Tuesday, the 
20th, Ramadan, 1243. Ibid., 422. 


36 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 155b—6a. 
°°” Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 25. 


3°8 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 157a 
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booty. Even the author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi acknowledges that Amir Nasr Allah had all 
the close officers of Amir ‘Umar arrested, among whom some were thrown from the Drum 
House of the Ark, and others were executed at the Rigistan square.*”? Amir Nasr Allah also 
ordered the property of Amir ‘Umar’s army commanders, such as Ishan Khwaja and ‘Ismat Allah 
Bi, to be plundered.%” 

There are slightly different portrayals of the way Amir Nasr Allah treated Amir ‘Umar. 
Mirza Shams Bukhari’s account focuses more on Ishan Muhammad Sharif Khwajah’s role.™! 
When Amir ‘Umar hid himself in the room of his mother, Khan Padishah, she pleaded with 
Muhammad Sharif Khwajah to ask Amir Nasr Allah to forgive him, to which Amir Nasr Allah 
agreed. Then, the ishdn took the deposed ruler to his house. After two days, he sent Amir ‘Umar 
with several Turkmans to Merv.” On the other hand, the narrative sources in support of Amir 
Nasr Allah underscore how the new ruler saved his brother’s life, showcasing his kindness and 
generosity. When Muhammad Sharif Khwajah attempted to save Amir ‘Umar, Amir Nasr 
Allah’s people did not accept it. Then, Ishan had to take Amir ‘Umar down from Ark and kept 
him at the Masjid-i Payanda Ataliq. Ishan sent Baba Bik Mir Akhir to Amir Nasr Allah and 
asked him to forgive the sin of Amir ‘Umar. Then, he received the answer from Amir Nasr Allah 


that he forgave Amir ‘Umar.*” 


°° Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 79-80. 

600 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 156b-157a. 

6! According to Gulshan al-Mulik, he held the post of Qadi Askir, yet Mirza Shams Bukhari argues that 
he was the naqib. Muhammad Ya‘qutb, Gulshan al-Mulik, 156b. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian 
text, 26. Muhammad Hakim Khan, the author of Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, explains that Ishan Tira Khwajah Naqib 
and Ishan Muhammad Sharif Khwajah b. Ishan Shaykh al-Islam plead for Amir ‘Umar’s life. Hakim Khan, 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:423. 

62 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 26. 


603 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 156b; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 80. In the same context, Amir 
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The sources also differ in their descriptions of Amir Nasr Allah’s other post-war 
handlings. Mirza Shams Bukhari portrayed Amir Nasr Allah’s reign as cruel and oppressive 
(jawr wa jafa’) by introducing several anecdotes of Amir Nasr Allah’s treatment of his other 
brothers and the officials who had served Amir Husayn and Amir ‘Umar. In the first story, Amir 
Nasr Allah sent his three younger brothers, Mir Zubayr, Mir Hamza, and Mir Safdar, and their 
families to the small fort of Naraztim near the bank of Amu Darya, but a month after their move, 
he dispatched an official called Ghazi Bik to kill the princes along with their wives, children, and 
mothers. In addition, Mirza Shams Bukhari claimed that after Amir Nasr Allah became the ruler, 
he had fifty to a hundred people executed every day for one month. To escape the persecution, 
many — including Mirza Shams Bukhari himself — were fleeing Bukhara and seeking asylum in 
Shahr-i Sabz.o™ 

On the contrary, the author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi argued that Amir Nasr Allah 
decided to send and keep his three brothers in custody in the town following the advice of his 
statesmen, who feared that the princes would become involved in other court plots and 
rebellions.© Also, in Gulshan al-Mulik, when Amir Nasr Allah organized his administration, he 
also appointed two of his brothers, Mir Zubayr and Mir Hamza, to rule in Narazum. Later, Amir 
Nasr Allah also sent another brother, Mir Safdar, there to stay with his brothers. However, 


those sources did not mention Amir Nasr Allah’s order to kill his brothers. 


Nasr Allah saved the lives of Ishan Khwaja and his three brothers but ordered them to be expelled to Turkistan. 
64 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 27, 30. 
65 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 80. 


6°6 Muhammad Ya‘gqiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 159a. 
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Interestingly, Sami’s two histories, which seem to have reflected some oral 
transmissions that had become widespread in the late nineteenth century, present accounts that 
describe how Amir Nasr Allah murdered Amir ‘Umar. When Amir ‘Umar left for Khogand, 
Amir Nasr Allah was worried that Khoqand would try to interfere with Bukhara by taking 
advantage of his rival. Thus, he sent a young man called Khayr Allah Bik and murdered Amir 
‘Umar before reaching Khogand.” In the same context, the Khogand historian Mulla ‘Avaz 
Muhammad, offers a similar but different account of Amir Nasr Allah’s assassination of the 
former Bukhara ruler. According to his Tuhfat al-Tavarikh-i Khani, which was written in 
1286/1869-70, Amir Nasr Allah did send people to murder Amir ‘Umar, but they were only able 
to complete their task by adding poison to Amir ‘Umar’s food, which happend a while after Amir 
‘Umar settled in Khogand.°* 

Nevertheless, Sami’s and ‘Avaz Muhammad’s descriptions are dubious when we 
compare them to all the contemporaneous sources. Whether they were in favor of Amir Nasr 
Allah or not, the sources agree that Amir ‘Umar had reached Khoqand and died there. Gulshan 
al-Muluk relates that following the supplications of the religious dignitaries, Amir Nasr Allah 
allowed Amir ‘Umar to leave peacefully and had several people accompany him to Herat via 
Merv. After Amir ‘Umar reached Herat, he moved to Khogand.®” According to Muntakhab al- 
Tawarikh, as Amir ‘Umar reached Marghinan through the region of Kihistan, the Khoqand ruler, 


Muhammad ‘Alt Khan, following the advice of several important religious figures, decided to 


607 Samt, Tarikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah, 64b; Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 143a-b. 


608 Mulla ‘Avaz Muhammad b. Mulla Rizi Muhammad Sift “‘Attar-i Khiiqandi,” Tarikh-i Jahan numa’, 
ABShI O’RFA no. 9455. 147a. 


6°9 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 157a-». 
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send his own brother Sultan Mahmiid Khan in honor of the former Bukhara padishah.°'® Later, 
as Amir ‘Umar settled in Khogand, he sent a letter to the refugees in Shahr-i Sabz and invited 
them to come to Khogand. Then, more than one hundred, including Mirza Shams Bukhari, left 
Shahr-i Sabz and came to Khogand to stay with Amir ‘Umar. Fifteen months into his asylum in 
Khogand (or, in 1240) Amir ‘Umar fell ill and died in Khogand.°'' Amir Nasr Allah then brought 
his remains to Bukhara and buried him in the mazar of Baha’ al-Din Naqshband near the tomb of 
Amir Daniyal.°!? 

Therefore, compared to the accounts of the sources whose authors witnessed Amir 
‘Umar’s final life in Khoqand, it is hard to accept Sami’s and ‘Avaz Muhammad’s accounts 
regarding Amir Nasr Allah’s murder of Amir ‘Umar. What made those accounts possible? Both 
historians seem to have based their arguements on rumors or oral traditions. In particular, Sam1’s 
sources must have been oral or written accounts provided by certain Bukharan intellectuals, who 
might have had a clear anti-Nasr Allah or a pro-‘Umar bias. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
the literati estate, in alignment with Bukharan citizens, may have harbored sympathy for Amir 
Husayn and Amir ‘Umar. This sympathy can be ascertained in an episode in Muntakhab al- 
Tawarikh. When Amir ‘Umar was released in the company of Muhammad Sharif Khwajah, one 


of the Uzbeks came, snatched the cap from Amir SUmar’s head, and ran way. Seeing this 


610 Mutakhab al-Tawarikh, v.2, 333. 
61! Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 27. 
612 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 157b. Among sixteen people who accompanied the coffin in 


which Amir ‘Umar was laid, four were executed by Amir Nasr Allah on reaching Bukhara. Others managed to 
escape the calamity. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 29 
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ungraceful scene, the people of Bukhara all burst into tears. The khwajah took his own cap from 
under his turban and gave it to the deposed ruler to wear.°!? 

All the conflicting accounts of the chronicles illustrate how those sources were created 
to justify or condemn either Amir Nasr Allah or his brothers. Given the disparate descriptions 
and their underlying biases, it is important not to follow any narrative unreservedly without 
critically judging the accounts in terms of their political purpose.°'* Although it is clear that Amir 
Nasr Allah purged his political foes, his deed did not deviate from Central Asian (or many other) 
political cultures, in which the practice of newly ascended rulers to take preventive actions 
against any potential competitors by killing or banishing them was not uncommon. Rather, this 
custom was widely accepted across the Eurasian steppe as unavoidable political act to secure the 


political stability on the basis of the monopoly of power by the incumbent rulers.°!> 


Amir Nasr Allah’s Power Base 

Despite the opposing descriptions, the history of the succession struggles that ensued 
after Amir Haydar’s death demonstrated the social division between the city (shahr) and the 
steppe (sahra) as well as the political tension between the groups that were based in the two 
distinct regions. W. Holzwarth’s model of the division between nomadic “Uzbek” warriors and 


sedentary subjects in eighteenth-century Bukhara seems to have persisted in the nineteenth 


613 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:423. 


614 This problem is still prevalent in the current historiography. For example, Dzhurabaev articulated that 
“Nasrullah” was “cruel and bloodthirsty.” Dzhurabaev, “Bukharskii emirat,” 181. 


615 Joseph Fletcher employed the term “tanistry” to describe the steppe political convention regarding the 


bloody competition. Joseph Fletcher, ““Turco-Mongolian Monarchic Traditions in the Ottoman Empire,” Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies 3 (1979): 236-51. 
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century.°!© On the other hand, the “Uzbek” domination in the political arena, which was a 
prominent feature of the eighteenth century, faced a new challenge in the nineteenth century 
because their ultimate goal of secruing the sustained system of “allocation of agricultural 
surplus” was based on the Chinggisid set of principles, which had been undermined by the 
establishment of the Manghit dynasty and particularly by Amir Haydar’s claim of the Chinggisid 
lineage.°!’ Pursuing a balance of power, the Manghit rulers oscilated between sipdah and fugara’. 
For example, Daniyal Ataliq allowed the military (sipahian), which consited of an “Uzbek” 
watrior estate, to impose exactions (Glig wa sdaliq) on the settled citizens (fugara’), whereas Shah 
Murad, issuing the decree of compliance of the requirement (farmdan-i wajib-i al-ad‘an), granted 
the documents of tax exemption (tarkhdni) to the people of Bukhara, so that they could be freed 
from those exactions.°'® 

The still intact social division betweeen the city and the steppe as well as the precarious 
status of “warriror Uzbeks” affected the strategies of the royal contenders in the 1820s to rally 
support. As examined above, Amir Nasr Allah’s two brothers found support from the citizens 
(fugara): Amir Husayn could assemble tens of thousands of supporters in Bukhara within hours; 
Amir ‘Umar could mobilize citizens for his army during the siege, who would fight Amir Nasr 
Allah under the direction of several prominent khwajahs who also participated in defending the 


city.°'? As a matter of fact, as Muhammad Ya‘qiib summarized, all citizens became united and 


616 Wolfgang Holzwarth, “The Uzbek State as Reflected in Eighteenth Century Bukharan Sources,” 
Asiatische Studien 60, no.2 (2006): 321-353. 


617 On the Amir Haydar’s appropriation of Chinggisid credentials, von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 222-5, 
282-4. 


618 Mir ‘Altm, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, 8b. 


619 His army was described as “sipah-i fugara.” Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 78. 
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occupied with the defense of the city, while there was no Manghit except for Rajab Parvanachi 
under the command of Amir ‘Umar.®° 

On the contrary, Amir Nasr Allah’s forces were largely composed of distinct tribal 
groups, many of whom seem to have still engaged in nomadic pastoralism as their primary 
economic activity. Nasr Allah’s popularity among the tribal people seems to have grown during 
the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion and became noticeable during his struggle with Amir ‘Umar. 
According to Fath Namah-i Sultani, on his way to Bukhara after receiving the news of Amir 
Husayn, Amir Nasr Allah was welcomed and joined by many steppe dwellers (sahra neshin) 
who resided in the steppe region between Qarshi and Bukhara. His second march to Bukhara 
involved the full mobilization of nomadic tribal people (lat wa urtqdardn) in the area of 
Samargand.! According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, the hakims of all the towns came with 
their Uzbek tribe people (‘ashdyir wa qabayil wa iliis-i Uzbikiyah) to welcome Amir Nasr Allah 
and joined his forces.°” 

Of course, it should be remembered that this schema of dividing the power base was 
useful for describing the distinctive characteristics of Amir Nasr Allah and Amir ‘Umar’s 
factions, but it was not a clear-cut dichotomy. There were several cases that show the opposite: 


the troops of Samarqand joined Amir Nasr Allah while some tribal forces, such as Naymans, 


defected from Amir Nasr Allah in favor of Amir ‘Umar. Many of Amir ‘Umar’s army 


620 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 154b-5Sa. 
621 Mir ‘Altm, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, 92a. 


62 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 75-76. 
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commanders were from tribal background although their commanders, ‘Ismat Allah Qalmaq and 
Taghan Padhir Qazaq, originated from outside of the groups called Uzbeks.°* 

Nevertheless, it is fair to argue that Amir Nasr Allah seized power primarily with the 
help of “Uzbeks.” Why did they join him? First, the nomaidc warriors seem to have found Amir 
Nasr Allah more favorable to them than other princes. According to Fath Namah-i Sultani, 
which was based on the witness account of one of his early companions, Amir Nasr Allah, who 
was inclined to the military arts, respected all sorts of bahaddurs, or those who were skilled in 
handling weapons.° Similarly, Khanykov argued that while serving as hakim in Qarshi, Amir 
Nasr Allah supported the military (sipahi) to such an extent that he was turning a blind eye to the 
damages that the military was inflicting on the civilian population of the region, which 
contributed to his securing their loyalty.°> Muhammad Ya‘qib, the author of Gulshan al-Mulik, 
characterized his policy by arguing that he gave the full hand of power to those Uzbeks who 
were supportive.°”° 

In this context, Amir Nasr Allah’s lagab “Bahadur Khan” draws our attention. It is not 
certain why he came to be called Bahadur khan. William Moorcroft, the British traveler who met 


Amir Nasr Allah in February, 1825 CE, states that he was called “Tora Bahadar.”°”’ The 


chronicles call him “Bahadur Sultan” instead of the fixed form of “Bahadur khan,” which 


623 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 78. 

624 Mir ‘Altm, Fath Namah-i Sultani, 55b-57b. Bahadur was the title bestowed to warriors whose valor in 
battle was acknowledged. A derivative of the term was bahaduri, which seems to have meant both bravery and 
military prowess. 

65 Khanykov, Opisanie, 224. 

6 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 158a. 


627 Moorcroft and Trebeck, Travels, v.2, 504-507. 
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implies that the crucial part of those terms, “Bahadur,” was derived from his character rather 
than the traditional political cliché.©’* Other accounts hint at the reason for Nasr Allah’s 
“warrior” label. According to Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, not long after Amir Nasr Allah was born, 
Amir Haydar requested the astrologers (munajjimdn) to divine the nature of the prince. They 
revealed that Amir Nasr Allah would become courageous (shuja‘) and brave (dilir) as well as 
possess good characteristics (niki khisal) to be a powerful king. So they initiated the nickname 
“Bahadur Khan.” In fact, the young prince was interested primarily in outdoor activities when 
he was sent to Qarsht. His daily schedule was filled with hunting with his close friends, who 
accompanied him from Bukhara.®° Therefore, the author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi described 
Amir Nasr Allah’s character as that of the “Turanians’ prince” (tirah-i tiranian).©*' To be sure, 
we need to take into account the chroniclers’ propensity of emphasizing his military prowess as a 
legitimizing strategy. However, since Amir Nasr Allah’s laqab of “Bahadur Khan” was given on 
the basis of his characteristics even before he emerged as a contender for the throne, we may 
assume that there must have been a sense of likeness among bahddurs to the prince who 
supported them. 


Uzbeks must have sensed that Amir Nasr Allah was more likely to bring opportunities to 


gain spoils or material remuneration.°*” From the moment he began to serve as the hakim of 


628 Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-i Sultani, 4a; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 63. 

629 Ta*ritkh-i Amir Haydar, 72b. 

630 Mir ‘Altm, Fath Namah-i Sultdani, 60a. 

631 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 65, 72. 

632 As Joseph Fletcher pointed out, the primary virtue of the ruler of a supratirbal polity in the steppe was to 


obtain and distribute wealth, which often invovled his leadership in raids or wars targeting an agrarian society. 
Fletcher, “The Mongols,” 15—23. 
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Qarshi, Amir Nasr Allah would secure the loyalty of troops by opening the treasury and 
distributing funds.®* He rewarded the commanders of all the regional forces (sarkardha-yi 
vilayat) and the nobles of the tribal groups (ru’asda’-i lat) who joined his army.°** He also sent 
letters to the hakims of various towns in the region, promising rewards.°* 

In this context, Amir Nasr Allah’s enthronement on the K6k Tash needs to be revisited. 
As Ron Sela points out, Kok Tash, in association with the emerging reverence for Amir Temiir’s 
legacy, came to be regarded an important political symbol from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. As a ceremony praised in the oral traditions of Central Asian tribal people, the 
coronation on the Ké6k Tash was intended to inspire the nomadic tribal people rather than the 
sedentary population.°*” In fact, after ‘Ubaydallah Khan’s traditional coronation (or, elevation on 
the white felt) ceremony had been completed in Bukhara, a group of amirs called for another 
ceremony of enthronement on K6k Tash in order to “reassure all the neighboring tribes and 
uluses.”8 Similarly, Amir Nasr Allah’s coronation on the K6k Tash was conceived and carried 
out through the participation of “all the khans (tamami-yi khawanin), the nobles (ru’asa’) and the 


commanders (sarkardigan) of the tribal groups (i/at) and the army (sipah).” As a result, hearing 


the news of the coronation on the K6k Tash, the elders (vish safidan) and leaders of tribal units 


633 Ta*rtkh-i Amir Haydar, 83b. 

634 Mir ‘Altm, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, 95a. 

635 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 156b. 
636 Sela, “The Heavenly Stone,” 21-32. 


637 Sela also introduces a phrase that praised Kéktash from the Kirghiz epic poem K6kétéydiin Aisi. Sela, 
“The Heavenly Stone (K6k Tash),” 27. 


638 Mir Mukhammed Amin-i Bukhari, Ubaidulla-name, trans. A. A. Cemenov (Tashkent: Izdatel’stvo 
Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 1957), 53. 
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(lat) as well as the agsaqals of various groups (firgah) came and joined Amir Nasr Allah’s 
forces.©? 

Therefore, it should be stressed that the main constituency of Amir Nasr Allah’s power 
base were nomadic tribal people, who were often called “Uzbeks” in the sources. It seems that 
his reliance on those Uzbeks began during the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion, intensified in the course 


of the succession struggles with his brothers, and culminated particularly during the military 


confrontation with Amir ‘Umar. 


Conclusion 

The historiographical war between chroniclers who were either for or against Amir Nasr 
Allah presents a variety of perspectives that make it possible to grasp a relatively complete 
picture of the events that occurred following Amir Haydar’s death and the establishment of Amir 
Nasr Allah’s regime. 

The Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion provided a background in which Amir Haydar’s sons 
emerged as potential contenders. Historians attempted to legitimize either Amir Nasr Allah or 
other princes by employing various rhetorics. Regardless of the historiographical legitimation, 
the three princes, Amir Husayn, Amir Umar, and Amir Nasr Allah had different power bases. 
Compared to the other two, who seem to have been supported by Bukhara’s citizens, Amir Nasr 
Allah could find support among the tribal forces, first in Qarshi and later, as the succession 
struggle intensified, in the Samarqand region. Amir Nasr Allah’s emergence demonstrated the 


important role that tribal and nomadic peoples played in Bukharan politics. 


639 Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-i Sultani, 92a, 93a-95a. 
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The analysis of the Bukharan narrative sources also sheds light on the power structure 
established through the process of the rise of Amir Nasr Allah and the historical trajectories 
affected by his agendas. However, in a new political situation without any contenders, Amir Nasr 
Allah sought to shift his focus and attempted to change the direction of his political maneuvers 


by making important turns in his internal and external policies. 
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CHAPTER 3. Amir Nasr Allah’s Relations with Central Asian Polities 


Imperial Russian and Soviet scholars depicted Amir Nasr Allah as the epitome of 
“Oriental despotism.” They claimed that portraying him as belligerent and cruel was legitimate 
because his true character was manifested in Bukhara’s frequent and brutal military expeditions 
against neighboring Central Asian polities. In particular, according to this line of argument, Amir 
Nasr Allah’s military campaigns against Shahr-i Sabz and Khogand served as confirmation for 
the scholars’ reasoning.™° Notably, such a narrative has not changed much since the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union and the independence of the Central Asian Republics. Despite attempts to 
recalibrate judgement of many Central Asian historical figures, Amir Nasr Allah still remains a 
cruel potentate, and his expeditions to Shahr-i Sabz and Khoqand serve as proof of the Bukharan 
ruler’s efforts to coerce central rule over local centrifugal regimes.™! The distortive view of 
Amir Nasr Allah— although essentially based on the colonialist and Soviet ideological 
viewpoints—has yet to be revised. 

In fact, in addition to the implications of Imperial Russian and Soviet historiography, the 
problem of the skewed stereotyping of the Bukhara ruler seems to be compounded by other 
historiographical issues. First, Amir Nasr Allah was depicted in a negative manner in several 
Central Asian historical accounts. But because Bukhara and other principalities competed with 


each other until the middle of the nineteenth century, historical and literary works produced 


640 On the ruler’s image-making in Soviet historiography by emphasizing the term, see the chapter one, 
section two. See also, Yuri Bregel, “Central Asia vii. In the 12th — 13th/18th -19th Centuries,” Encyclopaedia 
Tranica V, 193-205. 


641 Alimova, Istoriia Uzbekistana, 192-3. This argument of the 2012 version of Istoriia Uzbekistana seems 
to be a return to the Soviet rhetoric when compared with the 1993 version, which suspends ideological criticism of 
Amir Nasr Allah only and suffices with the simple presentation of historical facts. Cf. Askarov et al. Istoriia 
Uzbekistana, 3:158-9. 
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during this period usually reflected such rivalries. Therefore, the image of Amir Nasr Allah was 
likely affected by political biases. Another problem concerns the scholarly trend of viewing 
Central Asian history as being composed of the history of “khanates.” Reinforced by the political 
reality of Russia’s protectorates, the perception of the early nineteenth century in terms of three 
“khanates” in Bukhara, Khiva, and Khogand dominated the historiography primarily because 
most historical sources were created in those political centers and focused on the political causes 
of their rulers. Still, the presupposition of a “three-khanates” model has influenced the image of 
Central Asian politics.” Recent scholarship has begun to indicate the conceptual problems of 
the bias, attempting to reinvigorate the roles of such principalities as Shahr-i Sabz and Uratipah, 
which remained virtually independent under the leadership of local elites.°*? However, the 
challenge of the availability of sources still remains because the surviving historical sources were 
disproportionately created by historians of the so-called three khanates. Above all, 
conceptualizing such principalities as Shahr-i Sabz and Uratipah only as “city states” is 
problematic because tribal relations actually explain much about the political choices made by 
the rulers of those “tribal principalities” as well as of the larger polities, such as Bukhara and 


Khogand.™ 


642 The “three-khanates” model continues to shape post-Soviet Central Asian and Russian scholarship; for 
examples, O. A. Solov’eva, Liki vlasti blagorodnoi Bukhary (Sankt Peterburg: MAE RAN, 2001), 16-21. 


643 Pickett, “The Persianate Sphere”; Scott C. Levi, The Rise and Fall of Khogand, 1709-1876: Central 
Asia in the Global Age (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2017). 


64 Intriguingly, in terms of political legitimacy, the polities of Bukhara, Khiva, and Khoqand were never in 
a superior position to those of Shahr-i Sabz, Uratipah, Urgiit, and others. According to A. Grebenkin, who did 
extensive research in the Zarafshan valley in the 1870s, some Uzbeks even felt their lineages superior to that of 
Manghit royal family. A. Grebenkin, “Rodoslovnaia Mangitskoi dinastti (tsarstvovavshei v Bukhare),” in Materialy 
dlia statistiki Turkestanskogo kraia. Ezhegodnik, edit. N. A. Maev, 3 (St. Petersburg: 1874), 338. 
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To overcome the limitations of the existing frameworks of explaining the conflicts 
between Bukhara and other polities in Ma ward al-nahr, especially with Shahr-i Sabz and 
Khogqand, it is necessary to scrutinize historical sources and examine how local political 
dynamics played out in military confrontations. This chapter discusses such political dynamics— 
particularly the tribal factors—surrounding the rivalries between the Bukhara Manghit dynasty 
and two polities, the Kenegas in Shahr-i Sabz and the Ming in Khoqand, which affected Amir 
Nasr Allah’s course of action as well as historical developments in nineteenth-century Central 
Asia. In addition, this chapter also focuses on the changes that did occur in the century-old 
political traditions, which are found in Amir Nasr Allah’s policies towards Shahr-i Sabz and 
Khogqand. Therefore, this chapter aims at paying attention to both the continuities and the 
changes, which constituted the dynamics in the Central Asian politics that shaped the history of 


nineteenth-century Central Asia. 


3.1. The Rivalry between Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz 

As briefly mentioned above, Amir Nasrullah’s military confrontations with Shahr-i Sabz 
have served as the main narrative that characterized the Bukharan ruler as an Oriental despot 
whose desire to expand led to incessant military expeditions. The city of Shahr-i Sabz, 
previously called Kish or Kesh, was situated on the banks of the Qashga Darya River. 
Nineteenth-century Shahr-i Sabz e consisted of two towns, Shahr and Kitab, located 
approximately six miles apart but surrounded by a common wall. The former was based on the 
old town, in which Amir Timtir, or Tamerlane, was born and later built the well-known Aq-Saray 
Palace. The latter, which was situated to the north, was known for its own citadel and wall. The 


regime in Shahr-i Sabz also had the feature of a “tribal principality,” comprising primarily a 
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population that belonged to the Kenegias tribal entity although several other tribal communities 
existed within its territory. 

Before examining the history itself, it is of great importance to investigate the historical 
sources. Both European and Central Asian authors left contemporaneous works concerning the 
relationship between Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz. For example, one of the most succinct but 
comprehensive descriptions was presented by the American diplomat Eugen Schuyler, who 
traveled the region in 1873. His account was as follows: 


In the middle of the last century, after an obstinate struggle, Rahim Bii, the Regent of 
Bukhara, succeeded in getting possession of Shahri-sabs, and held it for five years, but 
after his death the country again rebelled, and fell under the rule of one of the chief 
families of the Kairosaly, one of the Uzbek tribes of the neighbourhood. In the early 
part of the present century, Daniar Atalyk, one of the most remarkable of the rulers of 
Shahri-sabs, governed the country for twenty-five years, from 1811 to 1836, with the 
title of Veli-n-niem. Both Mir Haidar and his son Nasrullah, endeavoured to conquer 
the country, but met with such opposition from Daniar, that they were obliged to 
withdraw. Daniar was succeeded by his two sons, Hodja Kul, who reigned in Shaar 
from 1836 to 1846, and Baba Datkha, to whose share Kitab fell. Dissension broke out 
between the brothers, and Nasrullah profited by them to make a new invasion, but 
before his army had arrived, Hodja Kul had driven out his younger brother from Kitab, 
and then repulsed the Bukharans. Angry at his, Nasrullah sent his cavalry twice a year 
to devastate the meadows of Shahr-i Sabz, and each time a truce was made which 
lasted till the following foray. On the death of Hodja Kul, in 1846 Kitab passed to his 
brother Iskender, and Shaar to his son Ashur-Kuli Bek, who was very speedily driven 
away. Iskender took the title of Veli-n-niem, which he retained until 1856, when, after 
ten years of constant warfare, Nasrullah succeeded in capturing Shaar, having first 
blockaded and reduced it by famine. Iskender fortified himself in Kitab, but soon 
surrendered himself to the Amir on advantageous conditions. He was sent with his 
family to Bukhara, and received the revenues of Kara Kul for his support. The Amir 
Nasrullah obtained in this way too the sister of Iskender, Aim Keninghez, who was a 
remarkable beauty, but who had just before been married. The husband was sent to 
Tchardjui, and the chief families of Shahri-sabs were colonised in Tchardjui, Karshi, 


645 On the topology of nineteenth-century Shahr-i Sabz, see O. A. Sukhareva, K istorii gorodov 
Bukharskogo khanstva (istoriko-etnograficheskie ocherki) (Tashkent: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 
1958), 128-139. 
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and other places. Nasrullah died four years later, in 1860, and just before his death 
ordered Iskender and all his family, including his own wife, Iskender’s sister, to be 
killed, patly perhaps out of vengeance, and partly out of jealousy. Scarcely had 
Nasrullah died, when Shahr-i Sabz revolted against his son Mozaffar Eddin, and 
elected two members of the clan of Keninghez Jura as Bek of Shaar, and Hakim as Bek 
of Kitab.“ 


Although Schuyler’s description seems to explain the history in a comprehensive manner, 
containing most of the crucial historical facts, the picture drawn by local sources seems 
somewhat different. 

With regard to the Central Asian sources, no narrative written by historians of Shahr-i 
Sabz has survived to the present day, which might cause problems for contemporary historians in 
their efforts to maintain a balance without being inclined toward the rhetoric of the Bukharan 
authors. Nevertheless, other types of sources exist in which one can glimpse the attitude and 
strategies of the Kinagis polity in Shahr-i Sabz. 

As for the extant Bukharan historical sources, two groups deserve to be noted. The first 
group includes the historical narratives of the late-period historians whose works drew the 
attention of the Soviet scholars and have therefore been published.’ The other group consists of 
other works, which this dissertation explores in more depth. There is due reason for this division 
because the latter group of historical sources presents viewpoints that clearly differ from those of 


the first group. 


646 Eugene Schuyler, Turkistan: Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara and Kulja, vol. 
2 (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 1876), 72-3. 

647 For examples, Akhmad Makhdumi Donish, Risalah ya mukhtasari az tarikh saltanat khanidan 
manghitiyah, ed. A. Mirzoev (Stalinobod: Nashriyoti Davlatii Tojikiston, 1960); Ahmad Makhdtim-1 Danish, Traktat 
Akhmada donisha [Istoritya Mangitskoi dinastii], perevod, predislovie i primechaniya I.A.Nadzhafovoi (Dushanbe: 
Donish, 1967); Sami, Tarikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah; Fitrat, Davrai Hukmronii Amir Olimkhon (Stalinabad: 1930; 
Dushanbe: Palatai davlatii kitobho, 1991); Saddriddin Aini, Tarikh-i Amiran-i Manghitiyah-i Bukhara, Kulliyet 
vol.10 (Dushanbe: Irfon, 1966). 
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On the early relationship between the Manghit and the Kenegis, three historical 
narratives must be mentioned. The first and second are the historical accounts written by 
Muhammad Ya‘qib, son of Daniyal Bi.* The third narrative is a historical work by an 
anonymous author, with missing folios that constitute its beginning and conclusion.“ The 
editors of Sobranie Vostochnoi Rukopisei argue that an oral tradition existed that the Bukhara 
ruler Amir Husayn (Amir Haydar’s son) was one of the copyists of the work. Many 
contemporary Uzbek scholars accept this assumption partly due to the need to emphasize and 
expand the “Uzbek literary tradition” even though no direct evidence has been found that this 
work was written by Amir Husayn b. Amir Haydar.*! Rather, the narrative seems to have been 
based on personal memories of several members of the Manghit royal family, particularly 
Daniyal Bi Ataliq, Shah Murad’s father. In some parts, the narrative portrays Daniyal Bi as the 
main figure of the history of the early Manghit dynasty.” Nevertheless, the work in question, 
along with the aforementioned works of Muhammad Ya‘qub, provides much more detailed 
descriptions of the relationship between the Manghit and the Kenegis prior to the establishment 


of the Manghit dynasty in the late eighteenth century. 


648 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Risalah; Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk. 
649 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, ABShI O’RFA, no.112. 
650 A. A. Semenov, ed., SVR, 1:86-7. 


65! For example, Bo’riboy Ahmedov, O’zbekistonning atogli tarixshunos olimlari (bio-bibloigrafik 
ma ’lumotnoma), (Toshkent: “Cho’lpon” Nashriyoti, 2003), 36-7. 


652 For example, having been captured by Nadir Shah’s army in a battle and dragged to India, Daniyal Bi 
happened to become a wrestling champion who had outshined all of Nadir Shah’s other wrestlers (pahlavanan). 
Inspired by this feat, Nadir Shah honored Daniyal Bri and sent him with the other Bukhara captives back to Bukhara 
with a favorable message to Muhammad Hakim Bi and Abi’! Fayd Khan. A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, 
and Manghits, 7a, 13a-b. 
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Bukhara’s relationship with Shahr-i Sabz during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign was described 
by the Khogand refugee, Muhammad Hakim Khan Tirah/Tore, who had visited Shahr-i Sabz 
after leaving Bukhara.*°* The anonymous author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi seems to have 
relied on accounts of eyewitnesses, who had accompanied Amir Nasr Allah on his military 
campaigns.°4 Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sami’s Tuhfat al-Shahi also provides accounts of Amir Nasr 
Allah’s policies and expeditions against Shahr-i Sabz.®° In addition, documentary sources shed 
light on Amir Nasr Allah’s military campaigns. Among them is a collection of letters (maktubat) 
exchanged between Amir Nasr Allah and his vizier Muhammad Hakim Qishbigz,°° 

The conflicts between Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz were one of the most discussed topics 
by the Bukharan historians. To understand the historical meaning of the struggles, it is essential 


to examine the political significance that Shahr-i Sabz held in Bukharan politics. 


The Shahr-i Sabz question in Bukharan politics 

Ever since the establishment of the Manghit dynasty, the Kenegiés regime in Shahr-i 
Sabz had maintained a peculiar relationship with the Manghit in Bukhara. Even though they 
were forced to recognize the suzerainty of the Manghit dynasty in diplomatic terms, they never 
accepted any form of capitulation and surrendered their authority. Intriguingly, the Manghit 
dynasty seems to have tolerated the Kenegis position. This ambiguous stance was described by 


‘Izzat Allah, who indicated that, even though the Kenegis ruler, Niyaz ‘Alt bi, admitted that he 


653 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh. 
654 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi. 
655 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi. 


656 Majmi‘ah-i Maktiibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah Bahadur, ABShI O’RFA, no. 1998. 
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was submissive to Bukhara, he did not accept the sikka and khutbd in the name of Amir 
Haydar.®’ In the same context, Meyendorff described Shahr-i Sabz as an independent “khanate” 
that had been incorporated into the rule of Bukhara by Muhammad Rahim Khan, the founder of 
the Manghit dynasty, but later departed from Bukhara soon after that ruler died.®* 

In Bukharan historiography, all the military confrontations between the Kenegis and 
Manghit were defined as “rebellions” of the former and their “pacification” by the latter. For 
example, those terms were used in the account describing the refusal of the ruler of Shahr-i Sabz, 
Niyaz ‘Alt, to recognize the suzerainty of the Manghit dynasty under the reign of Dantyal Bi 
Ataliq, and the ensuing expedition against Shahr-i Sabz by Daniyal’s son, Shah Murad, to retake 
the land that the Kenegiis had seized.’ After becoming the ruler, Shah Murad himself launched 
several failed military campaigns against Shahr-i Sabz.%° Furthermore, Amir Haydar attacked 
Shahr-i Sabz because its two rulers, Daniyal and Sadiq Bik, continued to be “rebellious” and 
attempted to encroach on Urgiit and Chiraqchi.®*! 

At the same time, through the struggles with Bukhara-Manghit forces, the Kenegas were 
famed for their valor, and Shahr-i Sabz was renowned for its impregnability. Moreover, the tactic 


of flooding the fields surrounding the city was considered one of the crucial factors of the 


Kenegiis’ ability to prevent Bukharan forces from taking their land.%™ 


657 sIzzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 165. 

658 Meyendorff, Voyage, 135; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie, 79. 

65° Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 46. 

660 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:369. 

661 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 119b, 120b. 

662 To impede the enemy’s approach, the Kenegiis forces would break the dam on the upper course of 
Qashga Darya, which was built for controlling water supply to the cannals in the suburbs of the two main cities, 


Kitab and Shahr. Meyendorff, Voyage, 135; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie, 79. Meyendorff’s account on the tactic was 
widely accepted by Russian scholarship. For examples, Grigor'ev, O nekotorykh sobytiiakh, 64, note 21; Fedchenko, 
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Shahr-i Sabz was also portrayed as seeking independence by making alliances with other 
polities in Central Asia. For example, the Kenegis principality fought the Bukharan forces led by 
Shah Murad in Qara Baligh near Samargand in support of the Yaz principality in Ura-tipah.°° 
Since the middle of the eighteenth century, when the Khoqand ruler, ‘Abd al-Rahtm Khan, 
married Ay Chiichtiq Aim, a daughter of the Kenegis leader, Ibrahim Atalig, Shahr-i Sabz 
maintained a favorable relationship with Khogand.™ In particular, during Amir ‘Umar Khan’s 
campaign against Urmitan, the ruler of Shahr-i Sabz, Niyaz ‘Ali Ataliq paid a visit to the 
Khogand ruler.°® When the Khogand forces accompanied the Kashgar Khwajahs and launched a 
campaign against the Qing, the Kenegis also joined Khoqand’s campaign against Kashgar.°© 

In addition, Shahr-i Sabz accepted political exiles from Bukhara, who were potential 
competitors of the Bukhara rulers.° For example, when Shah Murad died, his brothers Fad! Bt 
and ‘Umar Bi attempted to take power; however, their coup failed, and they fled to Shahr-i Sabz. 
Later, when Muhammad Amin Khwajah Naqib, the governor of Jizakh revolted, he invited Fadl 
Bi and ‘Umar Bt, who came with Kenegis forces led by their commander ‘Abd Allah Dadkhah. 


Centered on the fort of Panjshanbah, the two princes attacked and seized Samargand. 


Topograficheskii ocherk, \7-8. 

63 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:370. 

664 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:4—5., According to Tarikh-i Shahrukhyya, written by Mulla 
Niyaz b. Mulla ‘Ashtr Muhammad Khiigand? in 1288/1871—2, she was a daughter of ‘Alim Bik. When ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Khan seized Samarqand, he sent envoys to Shahr-i Sabz and proposed the marriage alliance, to which the 
ruler of Shahr-i Sabz agreed. Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 26. 

665 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahdn-numa‘i, 79a. 

666 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:319. 

667 Eckart Schiewek, “A propos des exiles de Boukhara et de Kokand a Shahr-i Sabz,” Cahiers d’Asie 
centrale 5/6 (1998): 181-197; Pickett, “The Persianate Sphere,” 69—106; T. Beisembiev, “Unknown Dynasty: The 


Rulers of Shahrisabz in the 18th and 19th Centuries (According to the Khokand Chronicels).” Journal of Asian 
History 28, no.2 (1994): 124-35. 
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Nevertheless, the people of Samarqand revolted against them and imprisoned the Jizakh garrison, 
inviting the Bukharan forces. Eventually, Bukharan troops seized Panjshanbah and killed Amir 
Haydar’s two uncles.°® Muhammad Amin Khwajah Naqib fled to Shahr-i Sabz, yet he continued 
to be regarded as a threat to the security of Amir Haydar’s regime. Amir Haydar’s brother also 
took refuge in Shahr-i Sabz. Even during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, Shahr-i Sabz continued to 
serve as a sanctuary for political refugees from Bukhara. According to Mirza Shams Bukhari, on 
ascending the throne, Amir Nasr Allah seems to have embarked on purging the officials who 
were considered the faction of the deposed Bukharan ruler Amir ‘Umar. To escape persecution, 
many fled Bukhara and sought asylum in Shahr-i Sabz because the hakim, Daniyal Ataliq 
showed favor and kindness to all who came. Later, as Amir ‘Umar himself sought asylum in 
Khogqand, he sent a letter to the refugees in Shahr-i Sabz and invited them to come to Khoqand. 
More than one hundred, including Mirza Shams Bukhari himself, left Shahr-i Sabz and settled in 
Khogand to stay with Amir SUmar.°” 

Although Shahr-i Sabz accepted political exiles from Khogand as well, in contrast to the 
Bukharan cases, this seems to have occurred in keeping with mutual understanding. For example, 
when Amir ‘Umar Khan succeeded his brother Amir ‘Alim Khan and became the Khoqand ruler, 
he sent the latter’s sons, Ataliq Bik and Murad Khan, to Shahr-i Sabz.°’! Later, Muhammad SAI 
Khan ordered his younger brother Sultan Mahmiid Khan to move to Shahr-i Sabz because the 


ruler, according to Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, was concerned about the possibility that his younger 


668 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 142b. 
669 Viatkin, “Karshinskii okruk,” 10-11. 
6” Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Russian text ; Persian text, 27. 


671 SAvaz Muhammad, Tuhfat al-Tavarikh-i Khani, 149b. 
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brother might grow to threaten his position.°”” The exiled prince was married to the daughter of 
the Shahr-i Sabz ruler, Daniyal Ataliq.°” 

Faced with the potential threats from Shahr-i Sabz, the Bukhara Manghit rulers pursued 
different strategies to contain the Kenegiés. For example, Amir Haydar made efforts to persuade 
some Shahr-i Sabz nobles to submit to Bukhara. He invited ‘Abd Allah Dadkhah and Yadgar BI, 
the Kenegaés commanders of fortresses that belonged to Shahr-i Sabz, to surrender to Bukhara, or 
at least to trade such forts as Urta-kurgan and Shamatan.°’* However, the Kenegiis were trying to 
take advantage of Bukhara’s anxiety with the Khitay-Qipchaq revolt and the Khiva invasion and 
attempted to expand at Bukhara’s expense by taking seven forts, including the critical town of 
Chiragcht.°’> Amir Haydar’s appointment of Amir Nasr Allah as hakim of Qarshi reflects the 
strategic importance of defending against the Kenegaés encroachment. 

Thus, the history of the relationship between Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz was apparently 
filled with direct or potential confrontations. Shahr-i Sabz’ alliances with Bukhara’s enemies and 
its persistent welcoming of political refugees posed threats to the Bukhara Manghit dynasty. The 
Kenegas principality turned especially aggressive during Bukharan political crises, for example 


during the Khitay-Qipchagq rebellions in the early 1820s. 


672 However, later historical works, such as Tarikh-i Jadidah-i Tashkand, argue that Mahmiid Sultan feared 
his brother Muhammad ‘Alt Khan and fled to Shahr-i Sabz. In fact, the Khoqand prince ended up seeking asylum in 
Bukhara upon Amir Haydar’s request. Muhammad Salih Khwajah Tashkandi, Tarikh-i Jadidah-i Tashkand, ABShI 
O’RFA, no. 7791, 418b—419a, 420b—421b. 


673 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, v.2, 182-83. 

674 Wiatkin, “Karshinskii okruk,” 11-13. ‘Abd Allah Dadkhwah was a son of the former Shahr-i Sabz ruler, 
Bik Nazar Bi. Haktm Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:368. Urta-Kurgan and Shamtan were located in the middle 
between Chiraqchi and Shahr-i Sabz. Krestovskii, V gostiakh, 107, 116. 
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However, this picture presented by the Bukharan historiography does not explain every 
part of the history of the centuries-old relationship between the Manghit and the Kenegis. 
Examining the sources closely, one can find how the Manghit had maintained a special 
relationship with the Kenegis, to the extent that one might say that the early history of the 


Manghit tribal principality was shaped through its relationship with the Kenegias. 


The early relationship between the Manghit and the Kenegis 

Muhammad Ya‘qtb, Amir Dantyal’s son, introduced the Manghit’s early relationship 
with the Kenegis in his Gulshan al-Muluk and his Risdlah. According to his account, the 
Manghits, who had resided in Dasht-i Qipchaq, came to migrate into Ma wara’ al-Nahr during 
the reign of the Abu’1-Khayrid ‘Ubayd Allah Khan, the nephew of Muhammad Shibani Khan, 
under the leadership of Dawlat Mirza.°”° They first settled in a region called Qiiriig Kan Kul in 
the Samargqand region. At that time, a tribal group (iat) of the Kenegis, the Juyut/Chitt, and 
some other nomads accompanied the Manghits under the leadership of Dawlat Mirza. After his 
death, two sons— Khwajam Birdi Bi and Sayyid Allah B1—succeeded him. Both became the 
disciples (murids) of one Mirim Shaykh ‘Azizan. To serve the shaykh, they moved with the 
Manghit people from Qitrtiq Kan Kul to the banks of Qashga Darya and settled in the town of 
Chiraghchi. Khwajam Birdi Bi was succeeded by Bik Birdi Bt; Btk Bird Bi by Jawiish Br; 
Jawish Bi by Kildi Yar Br; and Kildi Yar Bi by Khuday Quli Bi. Around that time, during 


Subhan Quli Khan’s reign (e.g., late seventeenth century), the jama‘ah of Kenegias and Manghit 


676 Before the Uzbek migration into Mawara’ al-nahr, the Manghit had resided in Dasht-i Qipchaq 
particularly in the area of Uligh Tagh. Their leader (kadkhuda) was Niyan Bi. His son was ‘Abd Qutliig Bi; his son 
was Misa Bi; his son was Jani Bi; and his son was Dawlat Mirza. During the reign of ‘Abd Allah Khan, Dawlat 
Mirza led all Manghit people (7 u u/s) and migrated into Mawara’ al-nahr. Muhammad Ya‘qub, Risalah, 1b—2a. 
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cooperated with each other and seized the city of Shahr-i Sabz. Rustam Bi Kenegis became the 
hakim. Each of the leaders (kadkhudayan) of the Kenegis and the Manghit came to Bukhara and 
were appointed as officials. Then, during the reign of SUbayd Allah Khan b. Subhan Quli Khan, 
Rustam Bi died. Supported by ‘Ubayd Allah Khan, Khuday Quli Bi became the /akim of Shahr-i 
Sabz and was appointed to the position of divadn-bigi. Khuday Quli BI served as hakim for ten 
years and died during Abt al-Fayz Khan’s reign. The two i/ats gathered and decided to support 
the late Rustam Bi’s nephew to become the new hdakim of Shahr-i Sabz. However, Abi al- Fayz 
Khan appointed Khuda Yar B1, the son of Khuday Quli Bi, to the post of Ataliq, and sent him to 
Shahr-i Sabz. Yet, he failed to garner the support of the entire population. Khuday Yar Bi had to 
withdraw and became the hakim of Chiraghcht instead, eventually dying there. Ibrahtm Bi 
Kenegiis became the /akim in Shahr-i Sabz. Later, Abt al-Fayz Khan assigned other places such 
as Qarshi, Samarqand, and Miyankal to him. Furthermore, Ibrahim Bi Kenegiaés was summoned 
to Bukhara to be appointed atalig and the hakim of the population of Bukhara.*”’ In this version 
of narrative, the confederation of the Manghit and the Kenegis, along with other tribal groups 
such as the Qtramah and the Juyiit, took shape after the move from Dasht-i Qipchaq and the 
settlement around Qiruq Kan Kul near Samarqand. Then, the Kenegids and Manghit migrated to 
the banks of Qashga Darya and cooperated to seize the city of Shahr-i Sabz. 

Muhammad Ya‘qub’s other work, Gulshan al-Muliik, provides a more detailed 
description of the dramatic turn in the relationship between the Manghit and the Kenegis. 
According to him, the breakup of the confederation began with the interventions of the Tuqay- 


Timurid khans. First, ‘Ubayd Allah Khan sought to extend his control over the confederation of 


6” Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Risdlah, 1b—2a. 
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Manghit—Kenegis, whose leadership was then assumed by the Kenegis leader, Rustam Bi, and 
appointed the leader of the Manghit, Khuday Quli BI, as the Aakim of Shahr-i Sabz. When 
Khuday Quli Bi died after ten years, Abt al-Fayz Khan attempted to meddle in the election of 
the leadership of the Manghit—Kenegis confederation by appointing Khuday Qult B1’s son, 
Khuda Yar Bi. However, the intervention from the center failed as the people of the 
confederation in Shahr-i Sabz, particularly the Kenegis and the Qara Manghit, did not respect 
the Khan’s order but instead raised Ibrahim Bi, who was the late Rustam B1’s nephew, to be their 
hakim instead.°”8 Then, Abi al-Fayz Khan sought to confine the power of Ibrahim Bi Ataliq by 
attempting to take the post of ataliq from him and to grant it to another dignitary, Daniyal Bi 
Qunghirat. Upon hearing this news, Ibrahim Bi came to Bukhara and seized control of the court. 
Amid the chaos, the Manghit i/at took control of Qarshi. After Daniyal B1 Qunghirat’s death, 
Ibrahim Bi Kenegis was given the post of atdaliq in addition to the rule of Shahr-i Sabz, 
Samargand, and Miyankal. °” 

The two narratives of Muhammad Ya‘qub agree that the supremacy of the Kenegis over 
the Manghit was overturned only by Muhammad Hakim B1’s political maneuvers, which 
catalyzed a schism between the Manghit and the Kenegis. At first, when his father Khuday Yar 
Bi died, Muhammad Hakim Bi? left Bukhara to serve Ibrahim Bi Ataliq. However, when Abii?! 
Fayz Khan attempted to confine his power, Ibrahim Bi resisted, which turned out to be an 
opportunity for Muhammad Hakim BI. According to the Risalah, Ibrahim Ataliq had conspired 


to depose Abii al-Fayz Khan, yet Muhammad Hakim prevented it by notifying Abt al-Fayz 


678 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 160b—61a. In Gulshan al-Muliik, Hakim Bi was the son of 
Khuday Quli Bt, which is questionable. Rather, the account of Risalah that presents Khuday Yar Bt as Khuday Quli 
Bi’s son seems to be more reliable. Muhammad Ya‘qib, Risalah, 1b—2a. 


679 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 161a-». 
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Khan of the plot.®° In support of the khdén, Muhammad Hakim confronted Ibrahim Bi and played 
a crucial role in repelling the forces led by the Kenegis leader. As a reward for his service, Abt 
al-Fayz Khan appointed Muhammad Hakim as atdlig in 1145/1732-3.*! 

Another description of the earliest history of the Manghit royal family was offered in the 
anonymous A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits. Housed in the Institute of 
Oriental Manuscripts of the Academy of Sciences Uzbekistan, the manuscript remains without 
its beginning and conclusion. However, a tradition tells that Amir Husayn b. Amir Haydar was 
one of its copyists, suggesting that its sources might have included Manghit royal family 
members.” Regarding the Manghit-Kenegis relationship since the Tuqay-Timurid era, the 
narrative in question shares many details with that of Muhammad Ya‘qib, yet, at the same time, 
it also provides somewhat different descriptions of the origin of the confederation and its final 
breakdown. According to the work, the first stage of the Manghit migration occurred under the 
leadership of Idiga/Edige/Edigii Bi. Accompanied by the Manghit z/at along with other Turk- 
Mongol tribal groups (aqwam), Idiiga Bi moved to the area of Tashkent and Turkistan after 
experiencing conflict with the khan of the Golden Horde.°** The next stage witnessed the 
Manghit migration from Dasht-i Qipchiq to Ma wara’ al-Nahr following Abu’! Khayr Khan who 
seized control of Urgench and some regions of Ma wara’ al-Nahr from the hands of Shahrukh 


Mirza. During Shibani Khan’s reign, the leader of the Manghit, Dawlat Bi and his son Qurban 


680 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Risdlah, 2a—b. 

681 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 161b. 

682 On the work, SVR, 1:86—7. 

683 Tdiiga, or Edigii, was a historical figure found in such historical works as Yazdi’s Zafar-Namah but later 


turned into the main character of the oral tradition. On the oral and written traditions of Edigii, DeWeese, 
Islamization, 336-52. Trepavlov, Istoriia Nogaiskoi Ordy, 57-61. 
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Mirza came to Miyankal and acquired much land. The wealth and fame of the family grew so 
strong that Jawush Bi could easily accommodate ‘Abd Allah Khan’s retinue, which comprised 
one thousand people, who were lost on a hunting trip during a thunderstorm. As the Shibanids 
were replaced by the Tuqay-Timurids, Nadhr Muhammad Khan and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan 
promoted Jawiish Bi’s son Kildi Yar Bi to the rank of amir.&4 

Unlike Muhammad Ya‘qub, this narrative does not allude to any early alliance between 
the Manghit and the Kenegias. Although the word “Kenegias” can be found to have been inserted 
over the line in the list of “tribal entities” who joined the Manghit migration from Dasht-i 
Qipchdiq, it seems that the author or someone in the late period interpolated it, assuming that the 
alliance of the Manghit and the Kinagis existed. However, scrutinizing the text itself, one finds 
that the beginning of the formation of cooperation between the Manghit and the Kenegis 
occurred only after the two tribal groups had migrated into the Shahr-i Sabz area, which had 
been under the control of a different tribal group, the Yabu/Jabu/Yobu. Because the Khiva ruler, 
Abii’! Ghazi Khan invaded the Bukharan territory during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
the Manghit, under the leadership of Kildi Yar Bi and his son Khuday Qul Bi, fled Miyankal and 
settled in the northern part of the Shahr-i Sabz region. Before long, the Kenegis, led by Rustam 
Bi, followed the Manghit and settled in the southern part of the region. The leader of the Yabu 
permitted their settlement out of compassion. While serving ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz Khan in Bukhara, the 
leaders of the Manghit and of the Kenegis had to rely on the favor of the Yabi particularly for 


trade relations.°*> 


684 Then, they were nicknamed “Yerli (landly) Taq (Manghit),” and their tribal group (if) settled in the 
land stretching from Nawga to Ghayshtt. A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, \a-b. 
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Only when ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan died did the Manghit and the Kenegis unite and plot a 
coup against the Yabt to seize Kish, or Shahr-i Sabz. While reinforcing their hold over the 
mountainous regions, they stopped paying zakat to the hakim of Kish, Taghmah Bi, the son of 
K6pek Ataliq. Taghmah Bi sent six hundred men—three hundred each to the Manghit and the 
Kenegiis —to force the payment of the due zakat, yet the people of both groups killed the six 
hundred and launched a coordinated attack on Kish. After a six-month-siege, the Yabii reached 
an agreement with the Manghit— Kenegis coalition and left the town for Miyankal. However, 
instead of leaving the Shahr-i Sabz region, the ousted Yabii group settled in Yerti-tipah, located 
to the east of Kish, and sought to turn the tide. Manghit-Kenegis coalition forces attacked the 
Yabi in Yerti-tipah, killing all their men and capturing all their women as slaves. After taking 
control of the whole region, the Manghit and Kenegis divided the territory. The Manghit 
occupied half of the city of Shahr-i Sabz and all the way west to Chiraghchi, and the Kenegis 
took the other half of Shahr-i Sabz and extended eastwards.°*° 

This cooperation and coexistence lasted for several generations until the Kenegas turned 
hostile toward the Manghit and drove them from Shahr-i Sabz to Chiraqcht. Regarding this 
event, the work offers two accounts. The first simply explains that the separation occurred when 
the Manghit leader, Khuda Yar Bi, was serving as the leader of the Manghit—Kenegis 
confederation. After his grandfather Kildi Yar Bi, his father, Khuday Qul Bi, and Rustam B1 
Kenegis had taken turns as heads of the alliance. Khuda Yar B1, along with other amirs, was 
summoned to Bukhara to serve the Tuqay-Timurid court and help counter the Khivan invasion 
by Antishah Khan, and his son, Arang Sultan. Taking advantage of the chaos, the Kenegis staged 


a coup and drove the Manghits from the city of Shahr-i Sabz. Expelled from the city, the 


886 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 4a. 
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Manghits settled in Chiraghchi and spent years there in difficult conditions. Although ‘Ubayd 
Allah Khan, who succeeded Subhan Quli Khan, appointed Hakim Ataliq, the son of Khuda Yar, 
as the hakim of Kish, he remained unable to enter the territory of Shahr-i Sabz because the 
Kenegiis rejected him.°°’ 

The second narrative presents a more detailed description of the cause of the conflict 
between the Manghit and the Kenegis. The background to the split concerned ‘Ubayd Allah 
Khan’s policy to suppress the power of the Uzbek tribal entities. According to this second 
narrative, ‘Ubayd Allah Khan went to Balkh and killed two thousand five hundred Kenegias 
people as well as some Manghit. Yet, the Manghit amir, Khuda Yar Bi, did not make any plea 
for them, nor did he attempt to stop the tragedy. Because of the tragic event, the Kenegias began 
to hold a grudge against Khuda Yar. As ‘Ubayd Allah Khan came to be at odds with the Uzbek 
nobles, the khan confided more in Khuda Yar, who emerged as a key figure in the khan’s faction. 
When ‘Ubayd Allah Khan went to Samarqand, he appointed Khuda Y4r as his deputy in 
Bukhara. Furthermore, having removed Ma‘sim Bi Saray from the post of ataliq, the khan 
appointed Khuda Y4r to that position, bestowing upon him the title of ‘wmdat al-umara along 
with luxurious gifts. The khan also built lofty mansions (gasrhd) on the south of Masjid-i Kalan 
and at the foot of Minar-i Bukhara, and gave them to the Manghit amir.°*® 

Because ‘Ubayd Allah Khan became dependent on Khuda Y4r in conflicts with the 
Uzbeks, the Manghit amir came to face a political crisis with the death of the khan. Taking 
advantage of the fact that Khuda Yar was in Bukhara, the Kenegis in Shahr-i Sabz turned hostile 


toward the Manghit and plundered them. Driven from the Shahr-i Sabz region, the Manghit led 
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by Hakim Bi were forced to flee to Chiraqcht, suffering from “hunger and nakedness.” 
Eventually, the Manghit who had been driven from Shahr-i Sabz to Chiraqchi plotted to take 
control of nearby Qarshi. On the pretext of visiting Qarshi’s bazar, disguised Manghit soldiers 
entered the city and conducted a surprise attack on its garrison, which had been under the control 
of its hakim, Baqi Bi Qipchaq. After seizing control of Qarshi, the Manghit continued to expand 
and occupied such forts as Kasan and Kasbt. Upon Khuda Yar B1’s death, he was succeeded by 
his son Hakim Br. °°? 

Regarding the rise of Hakim Bi, the work’s anonymous author offers an interesting story 
of an event that could be seen as historically significant. The incident occurred when the Manghit 
leader Hakim BI was serving at the court of Abt al-Fayz Khan, and the Kenegis leader Ibrahtm 
Ataliq and his faction seized control of the Bukharan government. The Kenegis planned a 
scheme to subvert Abt al-Fayz Khan, and then one ‘Azim Bi, a friend of Hakim Bi, invited the 
Manghit leader and attempted to persuade him to join the plan, suggesting that he would become 
atalig in exchange for his support. On hearing the suggestion, Hakim Bi apparently agreed to 
join, but after the meeting, he immediately notified Abii al-Fayz Khan of the plot. Subsequently, 
he secretly sent for Manghit soldiers from Qarshi. When a considerable number of Manghit 
soldiers secretly gathered in Bukhara, Hakim Bi made a surprise attack on the Ark, the citadel of 
Bukhara, where the Kenegaés commanders had been summoned for a meeting at the khan’s 
audience hall (Auirnesh khanah-i shah). That night, three hundred and sixty Kenegaés commanders 
were killed by the Manghit. The Kenegis leader, Ibrahim Atalig, had been outside of Bukhara, 
but upon hearing the news, he hurried to the Rigistan, the main square in front of the Ark. 


However, after seeing the dead bodies of the slaughtered Kenegés commanders thrown from the 
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drum room (nigarah khanah) at the top of the gate of the Ark, he had no choice but to withdraw 
to Shahr-i Sabz.°” 

A comparison of all four narratives—two from Muhammad Ya‘qiib’s historical works 
and two from the anonymous work—raises important conclusions about the formation and 
breakup of the Manghi—Kenegis alliance. Although the accounts disagree on when the Manghit— 
Kenegis confederation was established, all four narratives acknowledge that a confederation had 
existed between the two tribal groups; that the Manghit and the Kenegas sometimes cooperated 
and often also competed with each other, and eventually broke apart in a somewhat dramatic 
manner. 

The ensuing war between the Bukharan forces led by the Manghit and the Uzbek 
coalition formed by the Kenegis leader, Ibrahtm Ataliq, posed enormous threats to Muhammad 
Hakim Bi’s regime in Bukhara. Ibrahim Ataliq formed a coalition with other Uzbeks, such as 
Khitay-Qipchag and Yeti Urigh, enthroned one Rajab Khan on the Kék Tash in Samargand, and 
launched an attack on Bukhara. However, the Bukharan forces led by Muhammad Hakim Bi 
Ataliq repelled them only after a series of battles. Then, Ibrahtm Ataliq invited the Qazaqs, who, 
however, wreaked havoc on the whole Ma wara’ al-Nahr for several years.©! The Manghit— 
Kenegis conflict was interrupted by Nadir Shah’s invasion. After establishing his domination in 
Ma wara’ al-Nahr, Nadir Shah took one noble from each of the ninety-two wrighs, including 


Muhammad Rahim Bi b. Muhammad Hakim Ataliq from the Manghit and ‘Ali Bi b. Ibrahim 


60 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 5b-7b. 
®1 On the war, Vafa’ Karminagi, Tuhfat al-Khani, 52-65; Sela, “The Heavenly Stone,” 30. Interestingly, the 
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Atalig from the Kenegis.°” In service of Nadir Shah, Muhammad Rahim emerged as the leader 
of the Uzbek troops. In 1747, when Nadir Shah was murdered and his empire collapsed, the 
Uzbek troops returned to their land. In the battle with the Irani force in Bukhara, the coalition of 
various Uzbek tribal groups stood together, including Muhammad Amin Bi Yuz, Khwajam Yar 
Bi Khitay, Subhan Qul Bi Kenegis, Gayb Bi Bahrin, Taghay Murad Bi Barqit, and Jahangir Bi 
Saray as well as the Manghit led by Muhammad Rahim and Daniyal Br.°"? After securing 
Bukhara, Muhammad Rahim Bi had Abi al-Fayz Khan murdered and installed his son ‘Abd al- 
Mimin as a puppet khan, emerging as the virtual ruler. Then, the rulership of the Shahr-i Sabz 
region was bestowed on ‘Alim Bib. Ibrahim Ataliq and Subhan Qul Bi Kenegis, who had been 
Muhammad Rahim’s companions-in-arms.°* 

However, the restored relationship between the Manghit and Kenegis did not last long. 
The official chronicle, Tuhfat al-Khani, offers the following details: the Kenegis leaders wished 
to make an alliance with the powerful Yuz leader of the fort of Hisar, Muhammad Amin Bi, and 
decided to marry Subhan Qul Bi’s daughter to him. Then, one of the Kenegis amirs, Muhammad 
Yusuf Bik, the most deserving (ahaq) and the first (awali) candidate for the marriage, came to 
Bukhara and informed Muhammad Rahim Bi of the betrayal of the Kenegiis leaders.©° Upon 


hearing the news, the Bukhara ruler first sent a detachment under the command of his brother, 


692 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:346. 


63 After the siege lasting two months, the Irani troops agreed to withdraw through the way of Andkhiiy. A 
history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 2\b-22a. 


64 The former took control of the towns of Sang Furiish and Kitab, while the latter settled in the towns of 
Qishchi and Yeke Bagh. Vafa’ Karminagt, Tuhfat al-Khani, 256, 259. 
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Barat Bi Qishbigi, and later he himself led the army to Shahr-i Sabz. This occurred in 
1164/1751. 

However, A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits describes the event 
from a different angle. In its version, Subhan Qul Divan-bigt intially intended to marry his 
daughter to Muhammad Yisuf Bik, the hakim of the fort of Ulash. However, because 
Muhammad Yisuf Bik proved to be an uncivilized (67 adabi) and thoughtless (67 parvayi) man, 
Subhan Qul Bi changed his mind and instead married his daughter to Muhammad Amin Bi Yaz 
to acquire his support. Enraged by the news, Muhammad Yusuf Bik hurried to Bukhara and told 
Muhammad Rahim Bi about what had happened. The Manghit ruler showed compassion and 
sent him back with the promise to support him. Muhammad Rahim began sending presents, 
including gold, to Muhammad Yusuf Bik every month. Upon hearing the news, all of the amirs 
of other places came to pledge their allegiance to Bukhara except the Kenegis leaders, such as 
*Alim bi, Subhan Qul Bi, and his son Muhammad Amin Dadkhwah. Then, the Bukhara ruler sent 
his army with Muhammad Yusif Bik to attack the Kenegiis leaders in Shahr-i Sabz.°” 

The war in 1751 was probably caused by Muhammad Rahim Bi’s strategic move to 
prevent the Kenegis from leaning toward the powerful Yiiz led by Muhammad Amin By, the 
ruler of Hisar, and Fadl Bi, the ruler of Khujand and Ura-tipah. The Yiz constituted a powerful 
polity that could seriously threaten the newly established Manghit regime in Bukhara. Their 
power was strong enough to fight back against the combined forces of the coaltion formed by the 


Manghit of Bukhara and the Ming of Khogand, the future rivals of the following century. 


66 Tuhfat al-Khani, 259-62. 
67 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 27a—28a. 
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Nevertheless, this incident cannot be explained solely by the political rivarly between 
the Bukhara Manghits and the Yuz principality. Rather, what draws our attention is how 
Muhammad Rahim played a role of an insider and a mediator of the conflict between the 
Kenegis leaders. In addition, the Kenegis troops under the command of Muhammad Ytsuf Brk 
and one ‘Adil Kenegiis participated in Muhammad Rahim B1’s army against Shahr-i Sabz.°” 
Furthermore, as the Bukharan army approached in Shahr-i Sabz, negotiations began with the 
delegation sent by ‘Alim Bi and Subhan Quli Bi. In these negorations, Bukhara demanded that 
Subhan Qul Bi marry his daughter to Muhammad Yisuf Bik as he had promised.’”° 

According to A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, when an 
agreement was reached between the Manghit and Kenegiis, ‘Alim Bi b. Ibrahim Ataliq was 
recognized as the new leader of the Kenegis, to whom the Bukhara ruler Muhammad Rahim 
married his sister, sending a great deal of property as her dowry. Then, all the Kenegas people 
became as obedient as home-born slaves (ghulam-i khanah zad). Muhammad Rahim commanded 
that each amir should live in harmony and be able to appeal to Bukhara’s mediation whenever a 


dispute occurred between them.’°! Urging the Kenegiis amirs to visit Bukhara, Muhammad 


Rahim argued in his letter that it was well known that the Kenegis had greater affinity (bishtar 


9 Tuhfat al-Khani, 263. 


100 Tuhfat al-Khani, 259-62. At that moment, the Yuz leader, Muhammad Amin Bi, sent his his brother, 
Muhammad Dist Bik, along with five hundred cavalry, who promised military support to the Kenegis leaders. Then, 
the Kenegas leaders determined that they should remain in the alliance with the Yuz. As the negotiation failed, the 
Bukharan ruler ordered his army to attack Shahr-i Sabz. Despite repeated attempts, Shahr-i Sabz could not be easily 
conquered. Muhammad Rahim Br had not choice but to retreat to Bukhara. 


71 The wall of the city of Shahr-i Sabz was restored, and the city was bestowed to one Qalmaqchah Bi. 


However, the virtual leader of the Kenegis was ‘Alim B1. A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 
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be-qarabatt) to him than any other Turkic people (turkiyyah). When those Kenegiis amirs 
gathered in Bukhara, Muhammad Rahim BI called them his “relatives” (khwishiyan).’° 

Given the accounts of the narrative sources that corroborate the Manghit—Kinagis 
confederation, one may ask why this did not become the mainstream narrative, as opposed to 
such narrative works as Tuhfat al-Khani that remain silent about the early interactions between 
the powerful tribal groups. To be sure, the author of the two narratives was Muhammad Ya‘qub, 
son of Daniyal Bi, a member of the Manghit royal family and clearly in favor of the embellished 
narrative emphasizing Daniyal B1’s role. Thus, those narratives can be considered to have been 
retained and transmitted within the Manghit royalty especially through the line of Danityal Bi. By 
contrast, reading the narrative of Tuhfat al-Khdni reveals that the author, Muhammad Vafa’? 
Karminagi, had no knowledge of the confederation. He describes the Kenegis as having resided 
in the Shahr-i Sabz region from ancient periods (dirbaz), and praises Muhammad Rahim’s 
treatment of the Kenegis leaders as a generous act of favor.’ This lack of knowledge of the 
early Manghit—Kenegis relationship implies that the early history was remembered only by the 
members of the Manghit royal family; however, by the time that Vafa’ Karminagt wrote his 
chronicle, the Manghit—Kenegis relationship had already been forgotten even by intellectuals 


like him.” 


702 However, Muhammad Rahim’s invitation of the Kenegas elite was a treacherous plot. When the 
reception feast ended, the Manghit ruler ordered all the Kenegis elite to be arrested and beheaded. A history of the 
Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 30a-31b. 
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This tendency is also found in other Bukharan folkloric tales that depict the Kenegis 
elite of Shahr-i Sabz. The rivalry and conflict with Shahr-i Sabz seem to have created among 
Bukharans the notion that the Kenegis were not only stubborn and rebellious but also 
unreasonable—even intellectually impaired. The early twentieth-century Bukharan historian 
Sam? introduced an interesting story in his Tuhfat-i Shahi, which goes as follows: there was a 
man called Bik Nazar of a tribal group (jamd‘ah) of Qirah Saldi of Kenegis. He was a salt trader, 
who would carry salt on his two camels to sell it in Bukhara. One day, he came across one of the 
saints of God called Khalifah ‘Avad, who was headed to Qarshi. Bik Nazar threw himself before 
the saint and asked for a blessing to turn his fate and make him rich (tharwati). Then, the holy 
man prophesized that the salt merchant’s family would become the rulers of Shahr-i Sabz for 
five generations. Upon hearing this incredible news, Bik Nazar promised that he and his 
descendants would keep the way of the Shart‘at. When he reached Bukhara, Bik Nazar sold the 
salt, bought battle equipment, and joined the troop (nudir) of the hakim of Shahr-i Sabz. Bik 
Nazar served with such valor that he soon advanced to the rank of amir and became popular in 
the region. Then, when the hakim died, people made Bik Nazar the new hakim. After him, seven 
of his descendants became hakims of Shahr-i Sabz, spanning one hundred and thirty years—each 
had quarrels with the contemporaneous Bukharan rulers. °° 

This story raises several interesting points. First, it shows that the Bukharan intellectuals 
had no idea of the early confederation between the Manghit and Kenegias. Second, through 
portraying the rulers of Shahr-i Sabz as descendants of a salt trader, the Bukharan intellectuals 


were not hesitant about belittling the Kenegds leaders. Moreover, by ascribing the change of fate 


5 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 122b—124a. According to the author, he himself cited this story from a book called 
Tarikh-i Firishtah. 
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to a Bukharan saint, the Bukharans intended to underscore the central role of Bukhara in terms of 
spirituality, which, they believed, was powerful enough to determine the earthly affairs. Finally, 
despite this schema of disparagement, the Bukharan literati seem to have acknowledged the piety 
and modesty of the Shahr-i Sabz elite. 

A similar story is found in the anonymous author’s history of early Manghit—Kenegis 
relations. In the narrative, one Shaykh Muhammad Latif Khujandt, a Sufi shaykh from the 
Kubrawtyyah tarigah, saw a spiritual vision that the leader of Bukhara would change and the 
first letter of his name would be 1a’/re (b ). This prediction became widespread, and Ibrahim 
Ataliq, believing this word, decided to enthrone Rajab Khan when he started a war against the 
Manghit leader, Hakim Ataliq in Bukhara. Later, after Ibrahim Ataliq died, Shaykh Muhammad 
Latif had another vision which stipulated that one with the name of Rahtm would succeed Abii?! 
Fayd Khan and become Bukhara’s new ruler. Believing this, the Kenegiés decided to support the 
Khogand ruler Rahim and helped him attack and occupy Samargand. However, when the army 
approached the shrine of Shah-i Zindah, the sound of a handgun (tufang) was heard, and Rahtm 
Bi Khigandr fell off of his horse and died. This story, through the narrator’s description of the 
Kenegis, demonstrates that the Bukharans perceived the Kenegis as inconsiderate (mutahawwir) 
and ignorant (nddan), which may have taken shape through the year-long rivalry and conflict.” 

Despite the apparent forgetfullness, the early companionship between the Manghit and 
Kenegis seems to have remained in the political traditions. Until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the Manghit and Kenegis continued to be counted side by side. According to Majma‘ 


al-Arqam, the commanders of the two tribal groups received seats side by side on the right side 


16 4 history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, Tb, 10a—b. According to the narrative, Shaykh 
Muhammad Latif was eventually killed by Muhammad Rahim Khan, the founder of the Manghit dynasty. 
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of the throne.’”’ This illustrates the notion of the closeness between the Manghit and Kenegiis 
that continued to be played out at least at the level of political rhetoric and ceremony. Such a 
political convention seems to have affected Amir Nasr Allah, whose rule began only a couple of 


decades later in the late 1820s. 


Amir Nasr Allah’s policy against Shahr-i Sabz 

As mentioned in the second seection of Chapter two, the Kenegis principality of Shahr-i 
Sabz played a crucial role in the development of the Khitay—Qipchaq rebellion, which effectively 
led to the establishment of Amir Nasr Allah’s reign. When the revolt broke out, the Kenegis 
principality sent Muhammad Husayn Khan to take command of the Khitay—Qipchaq rebels and 
attacked Bukhara. In addition, the Kenegis helped Katta Bik, the ruler of a Ming tribal group, 
surprise and seize Urgit.’°8 At the same time, the Kenegiis principality sought to expand toward 
Bukhara, which resulted in a war with Bukharan forces from Qarshi led by the prince Amir Nasr 
Allah. To defend the strategically critical fort, Amir Nasr Allah launched a military campaign by 
cooperating with such local powers as the hakim of Khuzar, Mu’min Dadkhwah, and the leader 
of Qonghrat, Talkin Dadkhah.””? The Kenegiis also attempted to intercept Amir Nasr Allah’s 
faction during the succession struggle with his brothers. When Amir Nasr Allah set out for 
Samargqand before he challenged the incumbent ruler Amir ‘Umar, Dantyal Bi, the ruler of 


Kenegis, led an army to the fort of Jam, which was located in the way from Qarshit to 


107 Mirza Badi’ Divan, Majma‘ al-Arqam (“predpisaniia fiska”’): priemy dokumentsii v Bukhare XVIII v., 
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Samargand. Upon hearing that the Kenegis attempted to interfere with his march, Amir Nasr 
Allah first sent his envoys to negotiate, while he made a detour by the way of Shir Bazar.’!° 
One of the tasks that the prince Amir Nasr Allah vigorously pursued was to secure 
control of the town of Chiraghcht. On the one hand, foreign observers described the town as 
“very small” and “insignificant.”’!! However, as the narratives examined above have shown, 
Chiraghchi had been chosen to be their homeland (mutawatan) by the Manghit when they 
migrated from Miyankal and especially since they moved out of Shahr-i Sabz following the 
collapse of the Manghit—Kenegis confederation.’!” In addition, Chiraghcht was the place where 
the tombs of several Manghit ancestors were located. When Khuda Yar Bi died, the Manghit 
wanted to bury his body alongside his ancestors in Shahr-i Sabz, but the Kenegis refused to 
allow it. Consequently, the Manghit had no choice but to bury him in the western part of 
Chiraghchi, which later came to be known as the mazar of Khuda Yar Ataliq. The Manghit 
ancestors from Khwajam Birdi Bi to Jawush Bi were also buried near the tomb of one Mirtm 
Shaykh.’!? Furthermore, during the nineteenth century, the small fort seems to have been 


cherished by the Manghit royalty. According to Meyendorff, Amir Haydar possessed many royal 


properties in Chiraghcht, and this was why the governorship of Khuzar, who held jurisdiction 


0 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 153b. 
™! Schuyler, Turkistan, 2:75. 


12 Chiraghchi was the first place the Manghits, who had initially settled in Qiriq Kan Kul in Samarqand, 
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near the tomb of Khwajah Ishaq Kalabadi in Bukhara. A history of the Shibanids, Ashtarkhanids, and Manghits, 6a. 
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over the area, was one of the most important posts in Bukhara.’!* The fort also served as the 
assembly point for the Bukharan forces to gather and launch an attack on Shahr-i Sabz.’!> Later, 
even in the early 1880s during the reign of Amir Muzaffar, a prince was appointed hakim of 
Chiraghchi.’'© 

Probably because of his previous endeavors, Amir Nasr Allah paid attention to 
containing Shahr-i Sabz from the beginning of his reign. Therefore, as soon as his coronation 
ceremony was concluded (1827), the new Bukhara ruler launched his first military campaign to 
restore Chiraqchi, which had been seized by the Kenegis during the chaos that followed the 
Khitay—Qipchaq rebellion. Our accounts disagree on the exact date of this assault. According to 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, upon his enthronement Amir Nasr Allah set out for his military 
campaign against Shahr-i Sabz. However, when he reached a place called Kabtitarkhanah, 
located four farsakhs from Qarshi in the direction of Shahr-i Sabz, he fell ill and could not go 
forward. After convening a meeting (guriltay) for consultation, a decision was made to return to 
Bukhara.’"” In his Tuhfat-i Shahi, Sami argued that one year after Amir Nasr Allah’s ascension 
to the throne, he embarked on the expedition against Shahr-i Sabz. However, Sami’s chronology 
seems dubious because he claimed that the Bukhara artillery forces were led by ‘Abd al-Samad 


Khan, who is known to have come to Bukhara only during the 1830s.7!8 


14 Meyendorff, Voyage, 162; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie, 91. 
5 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 215. 


716 The town itself had been centered around the tomb of one Chiraghchi Ata. Krestovskii, V gostiakh, 92, 
97; Schuyler, Turkistan, 2:64. 


7 Yakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:462-5. 


718 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 147b-48b. 
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Muhammad Ya‘qiib, without mentioning Amir Nasr Allah’s retreat because of his 
illness, argues that in Muharram 1243/July 1827, Amir Nasr Allah went to Chiraghchi and seized 
it after laying siege to the fort for a week.’!? Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi presents a more detailed 
description. The expedition began in the spring, right after the coronation of Amir Nasr Allah. 
Leaving Qadi Abi al-Hasan Khwajah Mawlana Shariff and Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi in 
Bukhara, Amir Nasr Allah set out with his army for Shahr-i Sabz.’”° Joined by troops from 
Miyankal, Samargand, Urgiit, Maghiyan, Kishtit, Urmitan, Panjah-kant as well as the towns of 
Nar, Shtrabad, Baystin, Hisar, and Khuzar, the Bukharan forces headed toward Chiraghchi. 
When the Bukharan artillery began bombarding Chiraghchi, the Kenegis ruler Daniyal Ataliq 
sent an envoy to ask for truce. When an agreement was struck, Kenegids forces surrendered 
Chiraghchi to the Bukharan forces and withdrew to Shahr-i Sabz. Amir Nasr Allah left a hakim 
in Chiraghchi and returned to Qarsht. Daniyal Atalig, along with Yadgar bi Abaghul1, the ruler of 
Yeke-baghi, sent a messenger with presents accompanied by his own son.’7! 

Interestingly, a closer look at the peace talks between the Kenegis and Manghit rulers 
reveals that the terms were not enforced unilaterally through military power, as the Bukharan 
historians claimed, but were rather confirmed through negotiation. A letter sent by Amir Nasr 
Allah to Bukhara reveals more details about the negotiation process. The Kenegis leader 
Daniyal, who at that moment held the title of divan-bigi, demanded the post of ataliq. In 
exchange, he promised (1) to voluntarily destroy the wall of Chiraqchi, (2) to recognize Amir 


Nasr Allah’s rights to place an amlakdar and collect taxes (khardaj), (3) to send one of his sons 


19 Muhammad Ya‘qib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 142b. 
"0 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 83-4. 


"1 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 86-7. 
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along with agsaqals to Bukhara, and (4) to obey the commands of the Manghit ruler. These 
terms were accepted by Amir Nasr Allah after a discussion with high officials (dawlatkhahan). 
He ordered a yarliq for the appointment of the atalig to be written and sent from Bukhara, and 
delivered it to the Kenegiis leader.’”” 

After the agreement, Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz seemed to be in a peaceful relationship. 
Already in the letter that Amir Nasr Allah sent to Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi on 17th Dhu’!- 
Qa‘dah 17, 1243/ June 2, 1828, the Bukharan ruler told his “vizier” that the “illustrious head of 
the amirs” (amir al-umarda’ al-‘azam) Daniyal Bi Ataliq had petitioned for the restoration of the 
household properties (ich) of several “tribal” notables, namely Muhammad Ishik Aqasi of 
Saray, Butah Bik Juytit, and Rajab ‘Ali Bik Juyit. Granting permission, Amir Nasr Allah ordered 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi to give the three sets of properties so that their people could carry 
them to Shahr-i Sabz.’”? In 1244/1828-9, following the provision of the truce, the Kenegiis 
prince, Khwajah Qul Bi along with two hundred people came to Amir Nasr Allah.’”* 

The peaceful relationship between Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz faced a crisis as Khoqand 
became powerful enough to exert its influence on Shahr-i Sabz. Amir Nasr Allah sought to 
prevent Shahr-i Sabz from being drawn into Khogand’s sphere of influence. In this context, in 
1253/1837-8, Amir Nasr Allah conducted a preemptive expedition against Shahr-i Sabz. This 
time, Amir Nasr Allah assembled his army in Samarqand. In ten days, the Bukharan forces 
gathered, and Amir Nasr Allah set out for Shahr-i Sabz by way of Shakhak, Tay Timtr, 


Varganjizah, and Khayr-abad, which was a half farsakh from the city of Kitab to the east. 


2 Majmi‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 8. 
3 Majmu‘ah-i Maktabat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 4. 


4 Majmit‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 11b. 
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Daniyal Ataliq, in coalition with his brothers, also gathered their troops and confronted the 
Bukhara forces in Khwajah Qaymaq. The battle ended with the advantage of Kenegis forces 
though they could not dominate the Manghit forces. After making a pact with Daniyal Ataliq, 
Amir Nasr Allah decided to withdraw on condition that the Kenegd&s would no longer have any 
relationship (a@shndyi) with Khoqand. In return, Amir Nasr Allah voluntarily decided to empty 
eight forts and give them to Daniyal Ataliq.’”> According to Hakim Khan Tirah, who 
interviewed Daniyal Ataliq later, the Kenegis leader argued that after he had cowardly followed 
(the khan of Khogand) Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s requests for six years, he decided to switch sides 
to Bukhara because he saw all sorts of benefits in drawing closer to the Manghit dynasty, 
including the bestowal of the eight forts from Bukhara, whereas there was no benefit from 
Khogand.’”° 

Nevertheless, Shahr-i Sabz could neither ignore Khoqand completely nor remain solely 
within the sphere of influence of Bukhara. When Sultan Mahmitd Khan, the younger brother of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, longed for marriage to a daughter of Daniyal Ataliq, the Kenegas could 
not refuse it.’?” Although he was in exile in Shahr-i Sabz as a Khogand prince, Sultan Mahmid 
Khan wanted to receive Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s benediction as well as his support for the 
ceremony (fiy). To acquire this, Danial Ataltq needed to restore the official relationship with 
Khogand, which would mean violating the treaty with Bukhara. To circumvent any potential 
conflict with Bukhara, the Kenegids leader decided to fabricate an official letter to Khoqand using 


the seal of the post of Mir-akhir instead of his own title Ataliq, which had been used by his 


75 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh, 1:472-7. 
6 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:479. 


7 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:168. He was born in A.H. 1234. 
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ancestors. Having accepted the offer from Shahr-i Sabz, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan sent Ishan 
Muhammad Sa‘td Khwajah Naqib as an envoy and afforded his benediction to his exiled brother 
with support for the feast. 

It is clear that the Kenegis ruler was cautious not to offend Amir Nasr Allah in all his 
diplomatic relations with the neighboring polities. When the Khogand envoy came to Shahr-i 
Sabz to prepare the ceremony, Daniyal Atalig only gave him a nominal audience.’”* In addition, 
when the Afghan ruler Dist Muhammad Khan sought refuge in Shahr-i Sabz in 1254/1838-9, 
Daniyal Atalig did his best not to raise Bukhara’s suspicion. According to Hakim Khan Tirah, 
the Kenegiis leader was unhappy with any recreational gatherings that Hakim Khan or Sultan 
Mahmiid Khan would host for Dist Muhammad Khan and later he prohibited them.’ 

However, this careful move of Shahr-i Sabz did not prevent the repudiation from 
Bukhara. Upon hearing that the Khogand delegation visited Shahr-i Sabz, Amir Nasr Allah 
chastised Danial Ataliq and inquired into the situation. Danial Ataliq denied involvement and 
asserted that the Khoqand exiles, Hakim Khan Tirah and Sultan Mahmitid Khan, were the sole 
perpetrators of the scheme. However, realizaing that Daniyal Ataliq later allowed Dist 
Muhammad Khan to leave and go to Khulm, Amir Nasr Allah decided to attack Shahr-i Sabz. 
Yet, when the Bukharan forces approached Shahr-i Sabz, the news came that the Khogand army 
was attacking their border. Amir Nasr Allah had to change direction and proceeded to face the 


Khogand forces. ”*° 


78 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawdarikh, 1:480-1. 
9 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:505. 


20 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:528-9. 
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Whether the aforementioned Bukharan expedition against Shahr-i Sabz was the same 
one that took place in A.H. 1255/1839—40 is uncertain. The Bukharan forces approched from the 
direction of Samarqand and reached Qibqan Yaghach, two farsakh from the town of Kitab. 
However, without any military engagement, emissaries were exchanged, and new terms were 
agreed. According to Hakim Khan Tirah, the terms were such that the daughter of Dantal Ataligq, 
for whom he had attempted to arrange a marriage with Sultan Mahmiid Khan, might be given to 
the groom as planned, yet his two other daughters were to be married respectively to Amir Nasr 
Allah and his son. In addition, Shahr-i Sabz should not maintain relationship with Khoqand. 
Under this agreement, the Bukhara forces withdrew and an arrangement for marriage followed. 

After Khogand’s influence was eliminated by Amir Nasr Allah’s expedition on Khoqand 
in 1842, Bukhara attempted to tighten its grip over Shahr-i Sabz. While Amir Nasr Allah led a 
military campaign against Khwarazm and besieged Hazarasb in 1257/1842, some of the 
Kenegis, taking advantage of the absence of the Bukharan army, encroached into Bukharan 
territory and caused damage.’*! It seemed to be a local incident but eventually triggered the hasty 
withdrawal of the Bukharan army. Probably to retaliate the act of the Kenegés, Amir Nasr Allah 
launched an expedition against Shahr-i Sabz. While his main forces laid siege to the city, Amir 
Nasr Allah ordered his army to consume all the crops of the land and set fire to the suburban 


areas of Shahr-i Sabz. The siege lasted a month, and the leader of the Kenegas sought a truce by 


®! According to the message sent by the leader of the Kenegis, some scoundrels (haram-khir) caused 
trouble without telling him. He prohibited and attempted to prevent them from doing that again, but then the 
Bukharan army suddenly appeared. Out of fear and the instinct to protect himself, he hid in a remote place and 
assumed a defensive position. Now he regretted what he had done and asked for forgiveness from the Bukhara ruler. 
Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 155a—157a. 
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sending an apology. Amir Nasr Allah, accepting the apology, decided to lift the siege “this time 


again” and return to Bukhara. ”* 


These interactions between Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz seem to have occurred against the 
backdrop of the rivalries between Bukhara and the other “khanates,” namely Khoqand and 
Khiva. Conscious of the heightened tensions, the Kenegis ruler, Daniyal made efforts to keep the 
diplomatic relationship in balance. However, as the balance of power tilted following Bukhara’s 
triumph over Khoqand and Bukhara’s peace agreement with Khiva in 1842, the relationship 
between Bukhara and Shahr-i Sabz entered into a new phase. 

The noteworthy change in Amir Nasr Allah’s policy in this period was his decision to 
eliminate the prolonged political convention that the Manghit rulers had condoned a co-existence 
with the Kenegis principality. As another Bukharan campaign targeting Shahr-i Sabz was 
launched in 1260/1844, Amir Nasr Allah gathered his dignitaries and informed them of his 
following intentions: 


The dispute between us and Allah Quli Khan Uregenchi has come to an end with a 
peaceful agreement. Unless he violates the truce, I will not break it. Also, we put a halt to 
the plan to attack Ferghana at the moment. With all these results, it was known to us that 
among those who were under my control and territory, two arose in rebellion: Khwajah 
Quli Parvanachi of Shahr-i Sabz and Muhammad Karim Bi Abaghuli of Yeke-bagh. Until 
now I have considered the i/atiyah of Kinagis and Khust as children of one father, and I 
have recognized that group (jamd‘ah) as a partner (sharik) in the government, as a 
neighbor (ham javari i hamsdyegi) and relative (khwishi ti tabari). So I have not spared 
my royal kindness and compassion for them, but have granted each of them a highly 
dignified office. In spite of that, those two rebels turned down this fortune and ignored 
my favor and kindness. Being small-minded and unwilling to give thanks, they are 
causing disorder and havoc in my territory, calling for help and support from outside 
powers, and spreading the words of our enemies everywhere. For this reason, from today, 
I will not go anywhere until I punish the two evil rebels.’** 


732 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 157a. 


73 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 213. 
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Similarly, in Sami’s Tuhfat al-Shahi, the shift in policy was emphasized although the author 
simply explained the motives as the Bukhara monarch’s personal decision.’*4 Amir Nasr Allah’s 
intention to eliminate the Kenegis principality would mark a significant turn in the Manghit 
traditional policy toward Shahr-i Sabz. In most likelihood, the death of Daniyal Ataliq and the 
succession of his son, Khwajah Qul, must have been viewed as a good opportunity by the 
Bukhara ruler to take a step toward a new phase. In any case, the notion of the historical alliance 
between the Manghit and Kenegiis seemed to be no longer in effect.’ 

Following the decision made by Amir Nasr Allah, all the Bukharan forces were 
mobilized, including the artillery and the sarbdz troops led by ‘Abd al-Samad.’°° Amir Nasr 
Allah’s army proceeded to Chiraghchi through Katta-Qtrghan and Jam and was joined by other 
hakims who brought the troops under their jurisdictions. Dispatching two envoys to Shahr-i 
Sabz, Amir Nasr Allah demanded that the leaders of Shahr-i Sabz pay a visit to him if they 
wanted to avoid military attacks from Bukhara every year. However, the Kenegis leaders 
rejected the terms, making excuses and false promises. ’*’ 

The Kenegis rejection of capitulation was countered with a full-scale Bukharan 
onsalught. The first target was Yeke-bagh, where Khwajah Qul Parvanachi had placed two 
thousand soldiers under the command of one Muhammad Karim B?. The Bukharan army 


attacked and seized the fort of Yeke-Bagh while Muhammad Karim Bi fled. After allowing his 


734 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 159b. 


5 All the court dignitaries agreed that they would not go anywhere until they eradicated any potential for 
Shahr-i Sabz to seek independence. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 214. 


26 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 214. On ‘Abd al-Samad and the sarbaz troop, see anon. 


®7 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 215. 
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soldiers to plunder the city, Amir Nasr Allah commanded his army to move to Shahr-i Sabz, 
leaving an amir to serve as hakim of Yeke-Bagh. The Kenegis troops, stationed in such forts as 
Dah-Y ak in the suburban areas of Shahr-i Sabz retreated to Shahr-i Sabz. The next day, the 
Kenegis leader Khwajah Qul Parvanacht sent an envoy to ask for peace. At first, Amir Nasr 
Allah continued to demand that the Kenegis ruler come out to visit the Bukhara ruler 
immediately, promising that if he did, he would be given the rule of Yeke-Bagh. However, after 
a series of negotiations, an agreement was reached on the premise that Khwajah Qul Parvanachi 
would soon come to Bukhara. Pledging to obey all the orders of the Bukhara ruler, and handing 
over a good deal of presents, the Kenegiis persuaded Amir Nasr Allah to return to Bukhara.’°* 

By demanding that the new Kenegis leader, Khwajah Qul, come to visit him, Amir Nasr 
Allah must have conceived of ways to eliminate the Kenegiis rule in Shahr-i Sabz. He may have 
plotted to lure and kill the Kenegis leader as the founder of the Manghit dynasty, Muhammad 
Rahim Khan, had done nearly a century earlier.’°’ Otherwise, as revealed in his policy after his 
eventual success in 1855, the Bukhara ruler must have wished to get rid of the Kenegis ruling 
family by moving them to live in Bukhara. For practical reasons, it seems, Amir Nasr Allah 
accepted a compromise and decided to withdraw, at least temporarily. 

In accordance with the agreement, Khwajah Qul Parvanacht’s visit to Bukhara was 
seriously discussed and negotiated. However, the negotiation was disrupted by an intervention 
from the Afghan region. According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, in 1260/1844, the Afghan ruler 
Dist Muhammad Khan (r. 1826-63) sent a messenger to the Kenegis leader with a letter, in 


which he stated that he would send Afghan troops led by his two sons, Akaram Khan and A fdal 


738 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 217-9. 


7° See note 65. 
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Khan, to Balkh and its vicinity on the southern bank of Amu Darya; therefore, Shahr-i Sabz 
should cut relationship with Bukhara, and switch sides to the Afghans. This news encouraged the 
Kenegis in Shahr-i Sabz to reconsider their agreement with Amir Nasr Allah. They had good 
reason to trust the Afghan offer because Khwajah Qul Parvanachi had maintained a good 
relationship with Dist Muhammad Khan ever since the Afghan ruler had escaped from Bukhara 
and sought refuge in Shahr-i Sabz under the protection of Khwajah Qul’s father Daniyal Ataliq. 
While in Shahr-i Sabz, Dist Muhammad Khan had treated Khwajam Qul like a son. He would 
frequently spend time with the young Kenegis noble, teaching him military maneuvers 
(sipdhigiri) and the skills of firing cannons and mortars (zanbarak/ghanburak). Consequently, 
Dist Muhammad Khan’s letter greatly disturbed Kenegaés—Bukhara negotiations. The Kenegis 
nobles advised Khwajah Qul to stick to the tradition of his ancestors, who would not pay visits to 
the rulers of Bukhara. As a result, Khwajam Qul changed his mind and decided to break from the 
agreement with Amir Nasr Allah. He not only refused to visit Bukhara but had a wall built 
around the city of Kitab, the northern part of Shahr-i Sabz, fortified by the artillery stationed in 
each section.’4° 

In reaction, Amir Nasr Allah set off with his army to Shahr-i Sabz. On arrival in 
Chiraqchi, the Bukhara ruler sent an emissary and attempted to persuade the Kenegis ruler to 
change his mind and uphold their agreement, but the Kenegiés refused. Then, the Manghit troops 
attacked the city of Kitab. Khwajah Qul Parvanachi went out with his army, attempting to make 
an artificial flood to blockade the Bukharan forces. However, the plot failed and after a battle, 
the Kenegis troops returned to the city. The Bukhara forces besieged Kitab, taking control of 


other forts and areas in the Shahr-i Sabz region. As the siege continued for a month, Khwajah 


40 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 225-6. 
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Qul sent a message and attempted to convince Amir Nasr Allah of his willingness to fulfill the 
agreement. However, doubting the Kenegis leader’s sincerity, Amir Nasr Allah did not accept 
the offer this time. Another month passed, during which all crops from the fields and gardens 
outside the city were either consumed or destroyed by the Bukhara forces. Eventually, Amir Nasr 
Allah decided to return to Bukhara, leaving five thousand men with several commanders 
garrisoned in the forts on the outskirt of Shahr-i Sabz, such as Di Abah, Chiraghchi, and Yeke- 
Bagh.”*! 

Despite his failure to seize Shahr-i Sabz, Amir Nasr Allah continued to undertake 
military expeditions once or twice a year over a period of six years. In each campaign, the 
Bukharan forces besieged Shahr-i Sabz for one or two months, consuming the crops in the fields 
and destroying the canals. Gradually, the warriors (bahaddurdan) of Shahr-i Sabz began to change 
sides and submit to Amir Nasr Allah. Suffering from the afflictions caused by the incessant 
Bukharan invasions, Khwaja Qul died in 1266/1849, and was succeeded by his brother, Iskandar 
Dadkhwah. The new Shahr-i Sabz ruler also hesitated and did not pay a visit to Bukhara for 
another six years. During that time, Shahr-i Sabz, which had flourished in former days, became 
devastated by the lingering warfare.” 

Interestingly, according to Samt’s accout, several contemporaries tended to view Amir 
Nasr Allah’s repeated expeditions against Shahr-i Sabz in the context of a broader Bukharan 
strategy. In other words, it was a premeditated deferment of the conquest (ta‘viq-i fath) that 
prevented a more permanent and immediate conquest of Shahr-i Sabz. After all, they claimed, 


had Amir Nasr Allah wished it, it would have taken only one day for the Bukharan forces to 


™! Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 228. 


™ Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 229. 
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vanquish their foe. According to the arguments of some insightful (ada fahmdan) people, as the 
expeditions against Khoqand and Khiva as well as other principalities such as Ura-tipah were 
concluded, Amir Nasr Allah realized that there remained no other enemies to fight. Thus, to 
maintain his army (az bara-yi tadbir lashkar dari), Amir Nasr Allah decided to make annual 
expeditions against Shahr-i Sabz as an exercise (mashq wa ta‘lim). In addition, Sami introduced 
the viewpoint of some “experienced people” (mujarrabdan) who argued that the military 
commanders might have been worried that if Shahr-i Sabz had been conquered, they would have 
had to mobilize to far-off military campaigns and deal with a potential shortage of miltiary 
personnel. Therefore, they must have connived at not conquering Shahr-i Sabz but supported 
Amir Nasr Allah in launching military campaigns against Shahr-i Sabz thirty-two times over 
twenty-five years.’4? No matter what the motives of the delayed warfare, it took Amir Nasr Allah 
years to carry out his plant to stop the year-old political convention that allowed the Kenegis’ 
rule of Shahr-i Sabz. 

It was not until Spring 1272/1855-6 when Amir Nasr Allah dealt a final blow to Shahr-i 
Sabz. When he set out on the expedition, Amir Nasr Allah was said to have announced that, 


“For twelve years, in the Muslim manner and way, paying attention to the people 
(fugara) and the helpless (bicharegdn), we were content with besieging the castles and 
then returned (to Bukhara.) Now the time has come that we should take steps (only) in 


the way and manner of the military affairs and make every effort so that the goal can be 


achieved.””“4 


Grigor’ev reported that in the summer of 1856, Amir Nasr Allah’s army attacked Shahr-i 


Sabz to the extent that its ruler, Iskandar Bi, opened the town gates and came out to submit. Amir 


743 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 158b-159a. 
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Nasr Allah took him, his family, his relatives, and important figures of his regime to Bukhara. In 
addition, the Bukharan ruler had the majority of the population of Shahr-i Sabz relocated to 
Qarshi and Samarqand. Meanwhile, two Bukharan governors were appointed to rule over Shahr-i 
Sabz: one in the town of Shahr-i Sabz, and the other in Kitab, along with a garrison of seventeen 
hundred men. Apart from that, fifteen thousand men were stationed in Yake-Bagh and twelve 
thousand in Chiraqchi, to be called upon in the event of a Kenegis riot or any other political 
upheaval. From that period on, the two towns became the borderland, belonging to the realm of 
Bukhara.’*° 

In addition, Amir Nasr Allah strengthened his hold on Shahr-i Sabz by marrying a sister 
of the Kenegis ruler, Iskandar B1.’“° Amir Nasr Allah’s confidence in the irreversible conquest 
can be found in his letter to the Russian government, in which the Bukhara ruler claimed that he 
had been occupied with conquering “Shagar-Kish”—which should be read “Shahar-i Kish” — 
and until he finally subdued Shagar Kish-Kitab, Utrakirgan, and Shamatan, he could not send his 
emissary to Russia.’4” 

Despite Amir Nasr Allah’s efforts, the Kenegds principality was not annihilated. Not 


long after Amir Nasr Allah’s death and the rise to power of his son, Amir Muzaffar, in Bukhara, 


™ Fedchenko, Topograficheskii ocherk, 13. 


746 Russian scholars tended to portray the event in a negative manner on the basis of hearsay. According to 
Grigo’rev, Iskandar B1’s sister had been married to a bek of Shahr-i Sabz called Ya‘qub. Because she was famous for 
her beauty, Amir Nasr Allah banished the bek to Charjiy, and then took his wife for himself. Grigor'ev, Zapiski 
Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, note 21, 64-5. According to another story, Iskandar Br’s sister, who was called Kenege- 
Ayim, loved her first husband very much and one day, in her resentment, she poured mercury into Amir Nasr Allah’s 
ear, which caused the Bukhara ruler great pain. After being tortured, the culprit along with her children were 
executed by order of the Bukhara ruler. Yet another tale relates how Amir Nasr Allah, having suffered a chronic 
headache for a year, died in a government meeting, but just before his death, he killed Kenegez-Ayim so that no one 
after him could marry the beautiful woman. A. P. Khoroshkhin, Sbornik statei, kasaiushchikhsia do Turkestankskogo 
kraia (Sankt Peterburg: 1876), 517-8. 


™47N. G. Zalesov, “Posol’stvo po Khivu i Bukharu polkovnika Ignat’ev v 1858 godu,” Russkii Vestnik 91 
(1871), no.2: 450. 
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a member of the Kenegis ruling family, Jura Bek, was able to restore Kenegis rule over Shahr-i 
Sabz. In addition, taking advantage of the Russian invasion, Jura Bek negotiated with Amir 
Muzaffar and struck a pact that Shahr-i Sabz would cooperate with Bukhara. The Kenegis ruler 
broke the deal after the defeat of Bukhara by the Russians in the battle of Samarqand (1868). 
Jura Bek also incited a son of Amir Muzaffar, Katta Tura, to rebel against his father.’48 The 
revival of the Kenegis rule exemplified the resilence of Central Asian tribal political entities, 
which were equipped with their own legitimacy and authority. Although Amir Nasr Allah 
attempted to annex Shahr-i Sabz, the Bukharan ruler was not able to resurrect the Manghit- 
Kenegias union even by means of force. 

Intriguingly, the memory survived among the tribal groups even in the late nineteenth 
century as the Russian scholars reported, and in his field research in the Zarafshan valley, V. V. 
Radlov discovered traditions that claimed that the Manghit and the Kenegis once used to be 
brothers.’4? Nevertheless, it seems that the history of the Manghit—Kenegiis confederation was 
not known by most Bukharan commoners and ‘u/ama’, by whom the majority of the historical 
works were created. For example, Sami simply stated that “from the beginning of the rule of 
Ibrahim Ataliq and the sons of Brk Nazar in the region of Shahr-1 Sabz to the year of 1272 AH 
(1855 CE), for about one hundred fifty years, the fire of fighting and the destruction of battles 
had always been inflamed between the rulers of the Holy Bukhara and Kenegiis.””*° Such 


historical works of Bukharan ‘u/amda? have shaped the major narrative of the present 


™48 Fedchenko, Zopograficheskii ocherk, 17. 

49 VV. Radlov, “Sredniaia Zerafshanskaia dolina,” Zapiski Imperatorskago Russkago Geograficheskago 
Obshchestva po otdeleniiu etnografii, t. V1, otdele 1 (1880): 64. The Uzbek scholar Kh. Doniyorov dismisses it as 
unreliable, pointing to the difference in their dialects as well as the history of conflict and enmity between the 
Manghit and the Kinagis. Kh. Doniyorov, O’zbek khalqining shajara va shevalari (Toshkent: Fan, 1968), 89-90. 


130 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 120a-b. 
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historiography, which defines the Bukhara—Shahr-i Sabz conflict as mere collision of the 
centrifugal provinces versus the central government. However, without appreciating the pre- 
history of the relationship of tribal groups, it is impossible to overcome the existing narrative that 


emphasizes brutality and inefficiency of the Bukharan rule in the ninteenth century. 


Conclusions 

The existence of a Kenegaés—Manghit confederation was remembered and discussed in 
historical narratives written by the members of the Manghit royal family, and seems to have 
remained a reality—at least in political terms—until the mid-nineteenth century. Recognizing the 
history and significance of the alliance, the Bukharan rulers tended to allow the Kenegis 
principality to coexist on condition that Shahr-i Sabz remained within their sphere of influence. 
The political tradition endured even when Amir Nasr Allah wished to change the political 
consensus and eliminate Kenegias rule. The Bukhara ruler remained unable—or unwilling, for 
practical reasons—to fulfill his intention until the mid-1850s. 

Given the centuries-old history of the cooperation and rivalry between the Manghit and 
the Kenegis, Bukhara’s conflict with Shahr-i Sabz should not be viewed as a mere expansionist 
effort. Rather, the early Manghit—Kenegis alliance explains many of the political moves of 
Bukhara and of Shahr-i Sabz in the ninteenth century as a case in which the tribal political norm 


and culture still had impact on politics of nineteenth-century Central Asia. 
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3.2. The Bukhara-Khogqand Relationship 


Bukhara’s relationship with Khogand during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, including the war 
of 1842, has been studied extensively. Most existing scholarship tends to focus on the 
characterization of individual historical figures, contributing to the narrative of “Oriental 
despotism” about Central Asian rulers. Amir Nasr Allah has been described as cruel and 
oppressive through his ruthless execution of the Khoqand ruling family and the imposition of a 
heavy tax burden on the Khoqandians. On the other hand, the Khogand ruler Muhammad ‘AIT 
(or, Madali Khan) has been depicted as reckless and debauched, particularly by marrying one of 
his father’s wives, considered by his contemporaries as a violation of the shari‘ah.”>! 

Those negative characterizations were in effect based on the accounts of several Central 
Asian authors who were critical of both the rulers of Bukhara and Khogand. For example, 
Muhammad Hakim Khan Tirah/Tore, the author of Muntakhab al-Tawarikkh, who was hostile 
to the Khoqand ruler Muhammad ‘Alt Khan, disparagingly calls the Khoqand khan the one who 
married his own mother.”** Mulla ‘Avaz Muhammad, another Khogandian historian, also 
portrays the Bukharan ruler Amir Nasr Allah as “a bloodthirsty oppressor” (shah-i zalim-i 


safak).'°> Those Central Asian historians’ characterizations, however, require a cautious 


1 The Russian scholar Nalivkin, whose work had impacted not only Russian but also European 
scholarship, characterized the Bukhara and the Khoqand rulers as “cruel and insatiably blood-thirsty” as well as 
“stubborn, pampered, capricious, prone to anger, spoiled both morally and physically, flattering courtiers, and 
(overindulging in) wine and women.” V. Nalivkin, Kratkaia istoriia Kokandskago khanstva (Kazan’: Tipografiia 
Imperatorskago Universiteta, 1886), 122, 130. 


72 The author emphasized the significance of the event and attributed his fate to the star of his birth. After 
all, the star experts (akhtar shindsan) studied and found that there was nothing auspicious about his birth, and that he 


would end up doing something that even unbelievers would not do. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:6. 


3 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numda’i, 161a. 
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approach because those local writers were not free from biases, and their judgments were also 
based on their own personal experiences and grievances. Haktm Khan Tore held a grudge against 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan for the khan’s ill-treatment of his father and himself. ‘Avaz Muhammad 
criticized Amir Nasr Allah for giving his army permission to pillage Khogand city, which he 
himself witnessed. 

In fact, Imperial Russian and Soviet scholarship appropriated Central Asian authors’ 
biased descriptions and set up the stereotypes of Central Asian historical figures.’ Surprisingly, 
perhaps, a substantial portion of the presuppositions created and disseminated by Imperial 
Russian and Soviet historiography still have considerable impact on post-independence Uzbek 
scholarship.’*> Recently, by drawing on local sources, several Uzbek and Tajik historians have 
attempted to reexamine existing historical evaluations of the Bukhara and Khogand rulers.’*° 
While most of them pay attention to Khoqand, fewer studies have been devoted to Amir Nasr 
Allah.”°7 

This section explores the Bukhara-Khogand conflicts during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, 
which ended in 1860 CE. Particularly, the historical events during that period will be examined 
from the perspective of the rivalry of Bukhara and Khoqand, which had begun since the late- 


eighteenth century. 


™4 On the Imperial Russian and Soviet Orientalist viewpoints, see the first and second sections of Chapter 


5 For example, Askarov et al. Istoriia Uzbekistana, 3:232-4; Alimova, Istoriia Uzbekistana (XVI- pervaia 
polovina XIX veka), 378-80, 396-8; Ikromjon Kuzikulov, Qo ’gon xonligi tarixi (Namangan: Namangan nashriyoti, 
2014), 18-20. 


6 For example, B. M. Babadzhanov, Kokandskoe khanstvo: vlast’, politika, religiia (Tokyo-Tashkent, 
2010); Sh. Vohidov, Qo’gon xonligi tarixi (xonlik tarixi—manbalarda), Tom | (Toshkent, 2014). 


7 One exception is Shodmon Vohidov’s article, entitled “Amir Nasrullohning Qo’qon xonligiga 1842 yilgi 


yurishi haqida (sabab, bahona va ogqibatlar),” which was published in Farg’ona vodiysi tarixi yangi tadqigotlarda 
(Farg’ona, 2009). Unfortunately, due to its limited circulation, I have not obtained access to the article yet. 
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Sources 

Amir Nasr Allah’s struggle with Khoqand, which culminated in the Bukharan ruler’s 
conquest of the city and the execution of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan in 1842, constitutes a major 
theme in Bukharan narrative sources, such as Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Azim Sami’s works and anonymous 
author’s Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi.'>* Nevertheless, the most detailed descriptions were provided 
in Khogandian historiography, which comprised a considerable number of historical narratives, 
including contemporaneous authors’ works, such as Muhammad Hakim Khan Tirah/Tore and 
Imam ‘AI Qari Qunduzi.’°’ Regarding the Bukhara-Khogand relationship during Amir Nasr 
Allah’s reign, including the 1842 war, works created during the late period of the Khoqand 
Khanate—particularly, after the khanate turned into a Russian protectorate in 1868—offer more 
refined descriptions of the Khoqand-Bukhara relations.’°’ Some of the works featured the 
authors’ personal stories as different sections of the text, which was not uncommon in the 
nineteenth-century narrative sources.’°! The dissolution of the Khogand Khanate and its ultimate 
incorporation into Russia in 1876 marked a turning point in the historiography of Khogand, 


bringing about a new group of works by the “Turkestani” authors.’ 


18 Sami, Tarikh-i salatin-i Manghitiia; Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 150a; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawt. 


9 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh; Imam ‘Alt Qari Qunduzi, Tawarikh-i Manziimah, IZAR AIIT, no. 
204. 


760 For example, Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, Muhammad Salih Khwajah, Tarikh-i jadidah-i 
Tashkand; ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’r; Mulla ‘Avaz Muhammad b. Mulla Rizi Muhammad Sufi 
“SAttar-i Khigqandi,” Tuhfat al-Tavarikh-i Khani, VR RAN C440. Mulla ‘Avaz Muhammad’s Tashkent manuscript 
no. 9455/1, which constituted essentially the second book (jild) of the author’s world history, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa‘, 
later evolved into the St. Petersburg manuscript no. 440. Those Khoqand narrative sources, which were mostly 
written in Persian, followed the tradition of Persian history. 


76! For example, Muhammad b. Sultan Khwajah, Khuldsat al-ahval, ABShI O’RFA, no. 2084. Muhammad 
Hakim Khan also described his travel to Russian and pilgrimage to al-Hijaz in detail in the book 2 of Muntakhab al- 
Tawarikh. 

762 For example, Muhammad Fadil Bik, Mukammal-i Tarikh-i Farghana; Mirzo Olim Makhdum Hoji, 
Tarixi Turkiston (Toshkent: Yangi asr avolodi, 2008). Dividing the Khogand historiography into early (1810s-1840s) 
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Those Bukhara and Khoqand historical narratives exhibit different viewpoints depending 
on their respective audiences. Sometimes, different evaluations for the same events or personas 
can be found in the same author’s different works (for example, Mulla ‘Avaz Muhammad’s two 
versions of the history of Khoqand present different evaluations of the Khoqand ruler 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan). Occasionally, there is discrepancy between “national” and religious 
points of view. While some Khogandi authors praise Khoqand’s resistance and eventual success 
in repelling Bukharan forces, stressing Bukhara’s oppressive, short-term occupation, others 
explain the Ming dynasty’s political debacle through the prism of Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s 
violation of religious law.’™ In addition, Khogand historians provide detailed descriptions about 
people’s responses, including the public riots.’ 

The upheaval in Khogand in the 1840s drew attention from Russian scholars and 


officials. Such Russian scholars as Vel’iaminov-Zernov and Khanykov produced detailed 


descriptions about the event.’© Nalivkin’s work, which was published in Russian in 1886 and 


and later chronicles (1850s-1910s), the Uzbek scholar T. Beisembiev classified the later chronicles in four groups: 
(1) those written by supporters of Khudayar Khan; (2) those written by adherents of Khudayar Khan’s adversary, 
Mulla *‘Alimqul Amitr-i Lashkar; (3) works of the Eastern Turkistan historians; (4) local Ferghanian chronicles and 
opuscules. Timur K. Beisembiev, Annotated Indices to the Kokand Chronicles (Tokyo: Research Institute for 
Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, 2008), 19-24. According to the Uzbek scholar Sh. Vohidov’s table of the 
Khogand historiography, there were still several works created in Persian even after the elimination of the Khoqand 
Khanate, such as anonymous author’s Anjum al-Tavarikh and Muhammad Yinusjan Ta’ib’s Hagigat al-anvar and 
Tuhfat-i Ta’ib. However, it is obvious that, compared to the period when the Khoqand Khanate existed, the number 
of the works produced in Turki dramatically increased. Mirzo Olim Makhdum Hoji, Zarixi Turkiston, 216-222. 


73 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:6. 


764 Kh. N. Bobobekov, Qo’gon Tarixi (Toshkent: FAN, 1996), 45-54. However, those descriptions were 
utilized by Soviet scholars who argued that those accounts demonstrated how people were enraged by the oppressive 
rule of the “feudal” ruler and could rise in revolt to drive out the oppressors. 


765 VV. Vel’iaminov-zernov, “Istoricheskiia Izvestiia o Kokanskom khanstve ot Mukhammeda-Ali do 
Khudaiar-khana.” Trudy Vostochnogo Otdeleniia Imperatorskogo Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva, I (1856): 329- 
370. Anonymous, “Obozrenie Kokanskago Khanstva v nyneshnem ego costoianii,” Zapiski Russkago 
Geograficheskago obshchestva, III (1849): 176-216; N. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskago khanstva (St. Petersburg, 
1842). 
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translated into French in 1889, played a crucial role in providing information about major 
historical events in Khogand.’©° Although the author drew on Central Asian sources, his work 
was charged with some problematic assumptions, which needs reexamining. Some government 
documentary sources that reveal the Russian government’s attention to the developments of the 


Khogand political crisis have been analyzed by Russian and Uzbek scholars.’ 


The Political Rivalry between Bukhara and Khoqand 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the Manghit dynasty in Bukhara and the Ming 
dynasty in Khogand emerged as the most powerful political entities in Ma wara’ al-Nahr. Taking 
advantage of the political disorder in the aftermath of Nadir Shah’s invasion, the Manghit rulers 
usurped the Tugay-Timurid Chinggisids and claimed the allegiance of other tribal principalities 
in the region. In Khogand, the Ming dynasty arose as the supreme power in the Ferghana valley 
at the expense of the Khwajah regime centered in Chadak and the Yuz dynasty in Khujand. The 
Khogand rulers later extended their power to the Kazakh steppe by seizing the city of Tashkent 
and the religiously symbolic town of Turkistan. Khoqand also could exercise considerable 
influence on Alti-shahr (the present-day Xinjiang-Uighur region), by positing themselves as 
instigators of the holy war of the Khwajahs, who had been ousted following the Qing conquest 
and took refuge in the Khoqand territory, or as mediators in the conflicts between the Khwajah 


and Qing. 


76 V. Nalivkin, Kratkaia istoriia Kokandskago khanstva (Kazan’: Tipografiia Imperatorskago Universiteta, 
1886). V. P. Nalivkine, Histoire de Khanat de Khokand, trans. Aug. Dozon (Paris: Libraire de la Societé Asiatique de 
l’Ecole des Langue Orientales Vivantes, 1889). In fact, Nalivkin’s work itself was based on several Khogand 
chronicles, such as ‘Avaz Muhammad and Muhammad Hakim Khan’s works. 


77 N. A. Khalfin, Rossiia i khanstva Srednei Azii (pervaia polovina XIX veka) (Moskva: Nauka, 1974); Kh. 
N. Bobobekov, Qo’gon Tarixi (Toshkent: FAN, 1996). 
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While the Manghit dynasty in Bukhara came to dominate the Zarafshan River valley, the 
Ming dynasty in Khogand emerged as the sole power in Ferghana. Interstingly, from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Khogand began to challenge Bukhara in various ways, 
which would lead the states to conflict. 

When the Bukhara Manghit and the Khoqand Ming royal families turned out to be the 
virtual power holders in their respective political spheres of influence by the late eighteenth 
century, the two regimes came to face similar challenges. Having originated as leaders of tribal 
groups, both tribal dynasties lacked the vouchsafed authority as the Chinggisids had enjoyed. 
Rather, they were challenged by other tribal groups. To subjugate those opposing tribal units, the 
Manghit and Ming rulers had to devise some legitimizing systems to secure stability for their 
regimes. As Anke von Ktigelgen discussed at length, the Bukharan Manghit rulers devised 
various strategies of adopting the politically prestigious entitlements, such as sayyid, ghdazi, or 
Sufi shaykh.’°* In a similar vein, the royal family of Ming of Khogand began to employ various 
titles to strengthen their status, such as khan and amir.’© 

Both royal families sought to embellish their rules by claiming prestige that was derived 
from the Timurids. The legend of Timur was revived and became popular in Bukhara during the 


eighteenth century, when Central Asia experienced a series of political, economic and social 


crises.’”” Aimed at invoking the sense of reverence towards the Timurids political traditions, the 


768 von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 


769 B. M. Babadzhanov, Kokandskoe khanstvo: vlast’, politika, religiia (Tokyo-Tashkent, 2010). Some 
scholars argue that Sharukh, who virtually founded the Khogand dynasty in 1721/2, regarded himself as a 
Chinggisid. On the debate of Khoqand rulers’ assuming the title of Khan and their claimed ancestries, see L. J. 
Newby, The Empire and the Khanate: A Political History of Qing Relations with Khoqand, c.1760-1860 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005), 32. note 39. 


™ Sela, The Legendary Biographies, 141-4. 
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Bukharan rulers performed their coronation ceremonies on the Kok Tash stone in Samargand.’7! 
On the other hand, the Khoqand rulers made efforts to establish their lineage connecting to the 
Timurids, especially Babur, through the mystical figure called Altun Beshik.’”” 

Secondly, the rulers of both the dynasties pursued religious reputation. It was a well- 
established tradition that Central Asian rulers wanted to put on the garment of religious piety, 
which involved the participation of religious figures in political affairs, particularly Sufi shaykhs 
of various traditions. Monarchs were presenting themselves as Sufis already in the late 
eighteenth century in both Bukhara and Khogand. The Manghit ruler, Shah Murad, was famous 
for his self-representation as Mujaddidi shaykh. His son, Amir Haydar, professedd to be a 
member of the ‘u/amd as well as an established Sufi. In the same context, the Khoqand rulers 
engaged in seeking spiritual charisma. ‘Alim Khan was well-known for his frequent participation 
in vocal dhikr gatherings administered by Jahriyyah Sufis.’”° 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, the rulers of Bukhara and Khoqand enhanced their 
efforts to adorn their monarchies by adopting titles that had been only assumed by leaders of 
Islam. First and foremost, the rulers of both the states boasted their status of sayyid, or the 
lineage traced back to the fourth caliph ‘Ali and the prophet Muhammad’s daughter Fatimah, 


which could be acquired by marrying female descendants of the sacred descent. The Bukhara 


™ Sela, “The Heavenly Stone,” 29-30. 


77 Vevi, The Rise and Fall, 100-107. As Erkinov argued, most of the codification of the legend was 
undertaken during the Amir ‘Umar Khan. Afandil Erkinov, “Fabrication of Legitimation in the Khogand Khanate 
under the Reign of ‘Umar Khan (1225-1237/1810-1822): Palace Manuscript of ‘Bakhtiyar-nama’ Daqayiqt 
Samarqandi as a Source for the Legend of Altun Bishik,” Manuscript Orientalia 19, no.2 (2013): 4. 


773 According to Hakim Khan Tiire, ‘Alim Khan served one Ishan Mawlawi, followed the way of the 
Jahriyah, and even performed dhikr-i jahr every day. It was at one of these Jahr meetings where ‘Alim Khan was 
attacked and almost killed by a man in ecstasy (divanah) wielding a knife. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 
2:92-7. 
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Manghit royal family claimed the sayyid lineage through Shah Murad’s marriage with the 
daughter of Abi?l Fayz Khan.’ On the other hand, the sayyid lineage of Khoqand Ming rulers 
was attained through the mother of Amir ‘Alim Khan and Amir ‘Umar Khan from a noble family 
of the Ming tribe, who in turn acquired the status of sayyid through marriage with a Khwajah 
family of Chadak.’” 

Furthermore, both dynasties attempted to embellish their monarchy with special titles 
that were usually reserved for the caliphs. From the onset of his reign, Amir Haydar assumed the 
caliphal title of Amir al-mu?minin.’”° Probably in reaction to the Bukharan ruler’s move, the 
Khogand ruler, Amir ‘Umar Khan, with the approval of the Khoqand religious scholars, began to 
assume the title, Amir al-muslimin. According to Hakim Khan Tore’s explanation, in 1230/1814- 
5 or 1233/1817-8, ‘Umar Khan obtained a fatwa from ‘u/ama that if a ruler could charitably feed 
12,000 people, it would be legal to call him Amir al-muslimin. Thus, having found that he was 
already carrying out the duty by feeding 40,000, he had the khutbah read and the coins minted 
with his name and his new title.’”’ Recently, Afandil Erkinov argued that the title was already in 
use as early as 1811-2, although the numismatic evidence available thus far shows only one case 


that was minted in 1233/1817-8.’”8 


™ Von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 225-7. 


7 Muhammad Hakim Khan, Mutakhab al-Tawarikh, v.2, ed. Yayoi Kawahara and Koichi Haneda (Tokyo: 
Research Institute for Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, 2006), 50. 


7 von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 276-7, 285-7. 

™ Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:136. 

78 Erkinov, “Fabrication of Legitimation,” 7; Boris D. Koénev, “The Last Period of Muslim Coin Minting 
in Central Asia (18th—Early 20th Century),” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 


20th Centuries, ed. Michale Kemper, Anke von Kiigelgen, and Dmitriy Yermakov (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1996), 440.” The Khogand coin even bears the title Imam al-muslimin. 
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In addition, another religious honorific title, ghazi (or, holy warrior), was claimed by the 
rulers of the two polities. In Bukhara, Shah Murad assumed the title by his military expedition 
against Qajar Persians in Merv. Similarly, from the mid-1820s, the Khogand ruler Muhammad 
‘Alt Khan claimed the title due to his participation in the Kashghar Khwajahs’ struggles against 
Qing China.’”” Although it is uncertain whether the Khogand ruler officially used the title in any 
administrative documents, Khoqand’s involvement in the war with the Chinese infidels, which 
became known across Central Asia, must have had considerable impact among Muslims in 
Central Asia.’®° 

Bukhara and Khogand rulers’ efforts of embellishing their authorities were joined by 
intellectuals of both the states. As James Pickett points out, as Khoqand emerged as a regional 
contender with Bukhara, a sense of competitiveness grew among Khogqandian literati in the 
cultural domain. Although the dominant position of Bukhara as the religious center of Central 
Asia had been well established since the thirteenth century, Khoqand and Bukhara intellectuals 
in the nineteenth century actively participated in the rivalry. Their literary activities included a 
debate on which state was ruled by justice. For example, ‘Abd Allah Samargandi “Abd?” 
“Piyala’chi” claimed that “it is befitting that the shah of Bukhara should be submissive (mutfi‘)” 
to the Khogand ruler Amir ‘Umar Khan because, according to the author, Amir ‘Umar Khan was 


worthier of the throne of justice (takht-i ‘adalat) than Amir Haydar.”*! 


9 Tawarikh-i Manziimah, 10b; ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’i, 146b-147a. 


780 For example, Muhammad Salih Khwajah Tashkandi defined the Khoqand expedition to Kashghar as a 
holy war and praised the achievement of the Khoqand army in an exaggerated manner: not only Kashghar, but also 
Yarkand, Ghuljah, Agsi, Talfan, and Kujal were conquered by the amir-i ghazi. Muhammad Salih Khwajah, 
Tartkh-i jadidah-i Tashkand, 417a-418b. 419a-b. 426a. Although such an expanse of the Muslim territory was to be 
seen only under the reign of Ya‘qub Beg decades later, Muhammad Salih Khwajah Tashkandr did not hesitate to 
apply the same degree of accomplishment to the Khoqand ruler. 


781 Pickett, “The Persianate Sphere,” 112—9. However, since the scholars travelled and migrated between 
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Another important strategic point where both Bukhara and Khoqand made efforts to 
enhance legitimacy and to obtain recognition of their political supremacy was diplomacy with 
extra-regional political entities, such as the Ottoman Empire, Qing China, and Russia. 

The two Central Asian dynasties’ diplomatic relations with the Ottoman Empire have 
already been examined by several scholars.’** Their studies emphasize the intention of the 
Bukhara and Khoqand for enhancing legitimacy as well as practical material support. At first, it 
was Shah Murad who approached the Ottoman court. In his letter, the Bukharan ruler asked the 
Ottoman Sultan to send a prince who he could enthrone as a ruler of Bukhara. Considering Shah 
Murad and his father Danityal Bi Ataliq ruled in the name of a Chinggisid prince, the Bukharan 
ruler’s request sounds reasonable. Related to Shah Murad’s letter, the Indian traveler Izzat Allah 
introduced his own version of the episode. When Shah Murad succeeded his father Daniyal, he 
served the Chinggisid Abii’! Ghazi Khan for about two years in the same way that his father had 
done. After that, Shah Murad received the letter of abdication from Abi’! Ghazi Khan and 
cleared him of all the formality and political titles. Then, the Bukharan ruler sought for the 
document of appointing him as nayib and amir from the Ottoman Sultan. However, the title that 
the Ottoman Sultan granted Shah Murad and his son Amir Haydar was a mere Qirchibasht. ’** 
Despite the failure to reinforce their authority by acquiring the Ottoman Empire’s recognition, 


the Manghit rulers continued to refer to Istanbul for support in their legitimization. According to 


cities with relative ease, it is hard to identify a specific scholar as representative of his town. 


782 J. Bacqué-Grammont, “Taran: Une description du khanat de Khokand vers 1832 d’aprés un document 
ottoman,” Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique 13, no.2 (1972): 192-231; Saray, Rus Isgali Devrinde; Komatsu 
Hisao, “Khoqand and Istanbul: An Ottoman Document Relating to the Earliest Contacts between the Khan and 
Sultan,” Asiatische Studien: Zeitschrift der Schweizerischen Asiengesellschaft = Etudes asiatiques: revue de la 
Société Suisse-Asie, 60 (2006): 974-979. 


783 sT7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 210; Meer Izzut-Oollah, Travels in Central Asia by Meer Izzut-Oollah, trans. 
P. D. Henderson (Calcutta: The Foreign Department Press, 1872), 71. 
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Saray’s research, Amir Haydar sent a letter to Istanbul in 1813, in which the Bukharan ruler 
argued that although Bukhara Khans had held the power to appoint hakims of Ma wara’ al-Nahr, 
Khogand, Dasht-i Qipchag, Khwarazm, Merv, Balkh, Kulab, and Badakhshan, the rulers of 
Khogand and Khwarazm refused to obey Bukhara. Then, Amir Haydar asked for an edict 
(manshir) announcing that the entire region, including Khoqand and Khwarazm, belonged to 
Bukhara.’** 

Khogqand also attempted to obtain support from the Ottoman Empire for their cause. 
According to Komatsu Hisao’s analysis, Amir ‘Umar Khan sent an official delegation led by Haji 
Mir Qurban to Istanbul in 1820. In his letter sent to Sultan Mahmid IJ, the Khoqand ruler 
claimed that he was the ruler of the land from Alti-shahr (Hata ve Hotan) to Dasht-i Qipchaq. 
Then, Amir ‘Umar Khan requested the Ottoman Sultan to honor him as superior to his peers by 
sending him an Imperial letter as well as an honorable banner and a sword. In response to 
Khoqand’s demand,the Ottoman court, acknowledging Bukhara’s supremacy, decided to decline 
the Khogand ruler’s request to recognize him as a superior ruler in the region.’*° Nevertheless, 
the Ottomans did not reject all Khoqand’s wishes. According to Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, in 
Spring 1237/1822, when Amir ‘Umar Khan went hunting in the region of Tirah Qirghan, which 
was near the town of Kashan, Haji Mir Qurban returned from the Ottoman Empire accompanied 
by two emissaries from the Khiva ruler, Muhammad Rahim Khan. The Khoqand envoy brought 
presents from the Ottoman Sultan, such as a sword, two pistols, two sa@‘at-namahs, two 


telescopes (diirbin), a piece of cloth made of Ottoman silk, and a yarligh to appoint him to the 


784 Saray, Rus Isgali Devrinde, 32. 
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ambiguous post of Khdn-i Khanan."*° The yarligh from Istanbul did not seem to be effective 
enough to make an impact on the rivalry between Khoqand and Bukhara. However, it may have 
augmented the prestige of the Khoqand ruler. 

During Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s reign, Khoqand continued to send delegations to 
Istanbul. For example, the Ottoman sources indicate that an envoy called Qushbeki Bahadir 
Khan came from Khoqand to make diplomatic contact in 1834. He was introduced as the first 
vizier of Khoqand, and the Sultan Mahmid II granted ten thousand piasters for his returning 
travel allowance.’®” In addition, as Mulla Niyaz Muhammad described in his Tarikh-i 
Shahrukhi/Shahrukhiyyah, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan also sent two envoys, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sharbat-dar and Damla Ir Nazar, to the Ottoman court in his fourteenth year, which corresponds 
to 1836 CE. The following year, the Khogand delegation returned from Istanbul with presents, 
although ‘Abd al-Rahman died on the way. Then, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan hosted a public 
gathering (majlis-i ‘am) and performed the solemn ceremony of clothing himself with the kingly- 
clothing (dibds-i shahanshahi) that the Ottoman sultan granted. Celebrating the blessed clothing, 
the Khogand ruler threw a feast for the people.’*® Another Khoqand emissary was sent to 


Istanbul in 1839.78? 


786 The account of Muntakhab al-Tawarikh is confusing here. The author, Hakim Khan Tirah, clearly 
inserted the account of the visit of Hajt Mir Qurban among the events in 1235 and mentioned that emissaries 
(ichiyan) were present in the ceremony. However, the description seems to have been regarding the reception of 
Shah Ibrahtm Khan, the brother of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan, the ruler of Qaratigin. Compared to the account of Hajt 
Mir Qurban’s return with Muhammad Rahim Khan’s emissary in 1237, the account of 1235 may have been derived 
from the mixed memory of the author. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:174—5, 250-1. 


787 M. Akif Erdogru, “The Khoqandi Envoys in Ottoman Istanbul,” Central Asiatis Journal 52, no.1 
(2008): 8-9. 


788 Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 116-7. 


78° The Russian envoy A. Butenev talked with him regarding the restoration of the Russo-Khogand 
relations. Khalfin, Rossiia i khanstva Srednei Azii, 332. 
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In response to Khogand’s efforts, Bukhara attempted to block Khoqand’s connections 
with Istanbul while seeking to strengthen its own ties with the Ottoman Empire. According to the 
report of the Russian agent I. V. Vitkevitch, while the Khoqand delegation was returning from 
Istanbul, Amir Nasr Allah found out that they were carrying a sword given by the Ottoman 
Sultan. The Bukharan ruler attempted to take the sword, the Khogand envoys refused, and 
eventually the sword disappeared. This incident outraged the Khoqand ruler, Muhammad ‘Ali 
Khan, and almost led to a war. However, the Bukharan vizier Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi 
persuaded the Bukharan ruler to apologize for the incident, which prevented the war from 
breaking out.’””° According to Ottoman documentary sources, Bukhara was sending delegations 
to Istanbul in 1820, 1840, and 1851.7"! 

The diplomatic competition between Bukhara and Khoqand also played out in their 
relationship with Qing China. Khogand had vigorously sought diplomatic relations with the Qing 
since the latter established its rule over the Alti-shahr region in 1760. Taking advantage of the 
Qing tributary system, Khoqand cooperated with Qing forces pursuing the Khwajahs and 
actively participated in diplomacy throughout the eighteenth century.’”* According to Newby’s 
statistics, from 1760 to 1821, forty-eight envoys from Khoqand to China claimed their 
credentials, and among them nine missions were allowed to pay visits to the Qing emperors in 
793 


Beijing.’”” Khoqand’s approach to China not just offered opportunity for Khoqand to gain 
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™3 Due to the frequent visits of Khogand envoys and merchants, the Qing government wanted to reduce the 
numbers and ordered Khoqand to send a mission every three to five years. However, Khoqandians remained active 
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material profits but also strengthened the legitimacy of the newly born local regime.’”* Khoqand- 
Qing relations eventually enhanced Khoqand’s status from one of a marginal state to the 
representative of Muslim communities in Farghanah and Alti-shahr, overshadowing the Kashgar 
Khwajahs.’° 

Of course, such close interaction with the Qing entailed the risk of prompting a Qing 
invasion. For example, during the reign of Amir ‘Umar Khan, Khogand was unwilling to allow 
Kashgar Khwajahs to engage in their “holy war” in Alti-shahr for fear that that movement would 
provoke the Qing to seek military retaliation. As illustrated in Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, when 
Jahangir Khwajah escaped Khogand, everyone in the court was terrified by the possibility that 
the Chinese army might come. Later, as Jahangir Khwajah’s attempt to seize Kashgar failed, not 
only Khogand people but also all the Muslims of Ma wara? al-Nahr became joyful, freed from 
the anxiety about a potential Chinese invasion.’”° Amir ‘Umar Khan then placed them under 
house arrest, denying any contact with other people. This stance was maintained during 
Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s reign although Jahangir Khwajah eventually managed to escape 
Khogand’s grip during the earthquake that hit Khogand in 1238/1822-3.7”” 

Only when it became clear that Jahangir Khwajah was successful in taking control of 


Alti-shahr in 1826, Khoqand began to adopt a different stance. When the Muslims succeeded in 


in engaging in lucrative diplomatic-commercial missions to China. Newby, The Empire and the Khanate, 49. 


™ Their relationship with Qing may have helped the early Khoqand rulers to assume the controversial title 
Khan. Newby, The Empire and the Khanate, 43-72. 
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seizing control of Kashgar except for the fortress of Gulbagh, where a Chinese garrison was 
stationed, Jahangir Khwajah asked Muhammad ‘Ali Khan for military support in conquering the 
fort with the promise that Khogand would take all the silver (vambi) stored there. Hoping for 
material remuneration, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan changed his policy and joined Jahangir 
Khwajah.’”** Although the Qing retributory forces came and eventually vanquished Jahangir 
Khwajah’s regime, Muhammad ‘SAIi Khan did not stop meddling into the political affairs of Alti- 
shahr. In 1829-30, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan sent Khogand troops to accompany and support 
another scion of Kashgar Khwajahs, Yusuf Khwajah, in his claim of Kashgaria. The Khogand 
attempt eventually failed due to the prompt reaction of the Qing army.’” Interestingly, many 
Khogand historians did not mention Yusuf Khwajah’s struggle against the Qing but rather 
emphasized the “holy war” initiated by Muhammad ‘Ali Khan. According to the narrative, the 
Khogand ruler sent envoys to the Qazaq steppe and other regions, such as Jizakh and Ura-tipah, 
and called for the participation in the holy war against China. At first, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
himself led the war, but the Khoqandian dignitaries persuaded him to stay in Khogand. 
Following their advice, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan dispatched troops under the command of Haq 
Quilt Ming-bash and Shahi Qish-bigi to invade Kashgar. They besieged the Chinese fort of 
Gulbagh outside Kashgar for three months but failed to capture it. Nevertheless, the Khogand 
forces withdraw with a great amount of booty along with thousands of Muslims who fled 


Kashgar for fear of the Chinese retaliation.8°° Historians argue that the Khoqand interventions in 


8 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawdarikh, 2:319-24. 
9 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Persian text, 34-38. 


809 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 117-22; Muhammad Salih Khwajah, Tarikh-i jadidah-i 
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the Kashgar Khwajahs’ coups as well as Khoqand’s expansionism northward toward the Talas 
and Chur river valleys and southward to the Pamir and Sariqol areas, were all intended to acquire 
a monopoly position in the lucrative Khoqand-Qing trade. The Khogand-Qing agreement, which 
allowed Khogand to appoint their superintendents and collect duties on merchandise imported 
into Alti-shahr, not only provided Khogand with a considerable amount of revenue but also 
enhanced the authority of the Khogand rulers.°°! 

Without shared borders, Bukhara’s diplomatic relations with the Qing was more 
sporadic. In 1816/7 Amir Haydar first sent an envoy to the Qing. Yet, the Bukharan mission was 
not intended to establish official diplomatic relations in accordance with the Qing tributary 
system. Rather, it must have been aimed at keeping Khogand in check. The Qing court was well 
aware of the rivalry, and thus the Qing Imperial Commissioner Ulungga — Wulonga in Chinese — 
pointed out that Khogand, which was politically inferior to Bukhara, had intented to change the 
status quo by taking advantage of the prestige obtained through their diplomacy with the Qing.° 

The Bukhara-Khogand rivalry affected their diplomatic relations with Russia. The 
Bukhara-Russian relationship has been understood primarily in the context of increasing 
commercial relations. However, the repeated visits of Bukharan envoys to the Russian capital, 


St. Petersburg, and their request of return visits could not be explained solely by the trade 


8°! On Muhammad ‘AIi’s support for Yisuf Khwaja’s invasion and the settlement between Khoqand and 
Qing, Hodong Kim, Holy War in China: The Muslim Rebellion and State in Chinese Central Asia, 1864-1877 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 2004), 27-29; Newby, The Empire and the Khanate, 184-206. 
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interests.°°? In 1838, Amir Nasr Allah sent one Balta Quli Bik to Russia, requesting to send 
experts to find precious stones.°™ 

On the other hand, Khogand’s relationship with Russia in the early nineteenth century 
underwent drastic changes. Despite the complaints filed by the Qazaq Sultan Muhammetgaliev 
in 1827 regarding Khoqand’s and Khiva’s efforts to expand into the Qazaq steppe and exact 
taxes, Russia and Khogand had maintained a friendly relationship and offered protection to their 
merchants. Therefore, the Khogand delegation to Russia in 1828, which was led by one Sadr 
Tursun Khwajah, brought about the Russian embassy of N. Potanin in 1829-30. However, the 
year of 1831 marked a turn of Russian policy toward Khogand. Several historians point out that 
Khogand’s expansion to the Qazaq steppe and their harboring of Qazaq “rebels” displeased 
Russian politicians. The Khogand envoy sent by Muhammad ‘Ali Khan was detained in Tobolsk 
for several months and had to return to Khoqand without acquiring permission to proceed to St. 
Petersburg.®” The strained relationship continued until 1841, when Khoqand was invited to send 
an envoy to Russia.°° 

In sum, the Bukhara Manghit and the Khogand Ming dynasties had sought to legitimize 
their rules in various ways, including diplomacy. Having adopted similar strategies, the two 
tribal dynasties came to collide with each other. The confrontation evolved into a military clash 


in the realm of realpolitik. 


8°3 The Bukharan envoys visited the Russian court in 1816 and 1820, and on the request of the Bukharan 
authorities, Russia sent a delegation led by Negri. Meyendorff, Voyage, ix. 


804 The Bukharan mission resulted in the Russian delegation led by Butenev in 1841. Khalfin, Rossiia i 
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From the beginning of the nineteenth century, the political, diplomatic, and cultural 
rivalry between Bukhara and Khogand deepened and resulted in military confrontations. To 
undermine each other’s security, the two states pursued several strategies. Because the Bukhara 
Manghit and the Khoqand Ming dynasties had originated from “tribal entities,” various 
subordinate constituencies existed within their territories. Those political groups often prioritized 
their own interests at the expense of their suzerains, which could be exploited by the other state. 
Moreover, the rulers of the Bukhara and Khoqand often faced challenges of other royal 
contenders, who would be able to find support from the rival state. Among Bukharan political 
figures who took refuge in Khoqand were Amir Haydar’s cousin Ishaq Bik, the son of Mahmiid 
Bik/Bi, and Amir Haydar’s brother Mir Husayn Khan, Amir Nasr Allah’s brother Amir 
‘Umar.*”” On the other hand, from Khogand, Hamid Khwajah, one of the former Tashkent ruler 
Yutinus Khwajah’s relatives, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s cousin Ishaq Turah, and the khan’s brother 
Sultan Mahmud Khan came to seek asylum in Bukhara. In particular, Sultan Mahmid Khan 
played a crucial role in Bukhara’s war with Khogand in 1842.8°8 Utilizing political circumstances 
of each other, the two dynasties would play political games sometimes by supporting rebellions 
of begrudged groups and other times by encouraging political refugees under their protection to 
claim the throne. Bukhara and Khoqand’s meddling in each other’s internal affairs eventually led 


the two states to military clashes.” 
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Despite their interventions, a direct military clash between the two dynasties did not fully 
develop until the end of the 1830s. Beforehand, there were even periods of relative friendship 
between the two states. Especially, during the early period of Amir ‘Umar Khan’s reign, the 
relationship with the Bukhara ruler Amir Haydar was friendly. According to Hakim Khan Tore’s 
account, Amir ‘Umar Khan sent one Tirah Khwajah, who held the post of Khwajah-i Kalan, as 
emissary to Bukhara, where Amir Haydar received him with great respect and honor, and 
agreements were made by the two rulers.®!° Nevertheless, as ‘Izzat Allah noticed, despite the 
apparent reconciliation with Bukhara, Khoqgand was regarded as the most threatening to 
Bukhara’s security.*!! 

Tensions between Bukhara and Khoqand grew because the Khogand ruler Amir ‘Umar 
Khan began to expand toward regions under Bukhara’s control, seizing Yasi or Turkistan, home 
to the mausoleum of Ahmad Yasavi.*!? Amir ‘Umar Khan also wanted to expand his kingdom to 
the direction of Samargand. When the Khogand expedition forces reached Urmitan/Urmitan near 
Samarqand, the ruler of Urgit, Katah Bik Parvanachi, and the ruler of Shahr-i Sabz, Niyaz ‘Ali 
Divan-bigi came to pay homage to Amir ‘Umar Khan. The Khoqand ruler was delighted with 
their visit of allegiance, granting the former the post of Divan-bigi, and the latter — Ataliq. To 
thwart the alliances that might threaten Bukhara’s interests, the Bukharan hakim of Samarqand 


intercepted the two amirs on their way back, compelling them to flee, leaving behind what they 
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had received from Amir ‘Umar Khan.*? Although Samargand remained under Bukhara’s 
control, Khoqand was able to extend its suzerainty over the region to the south of Samarqand. 
When the Khitay-Qipchags rebelled in the region of Miyankal in 1820, which was 
located in the middle of the Zarafshan River, Bukhara fell into a dire situation. In turn, Khogqand 
found it a great opportunity to outstrip its rival. There seems to have been at least two invitations 
from the Khitay-Qipchaq to Amir ‘Umar Khan to join them and attack Bukhara. The first attempt 
was made right after the revolt broke around 1821. When Amir ‘Umar Khan was campaigning 
against Jizakh, the Khoqand dignitaries reported the news of the outbreak of the Khitay Qipchaq 
revolt and urged the Khoqand ruler to attack Samarqand. At the same time, some of the leaders 
of Khitay Qipchaq and Qara-Qalpaq came to visit Amir ‘Umar Khan and asked the Khoqand 
ruler to march on Bukhara, arguing that no one would stand in his way. In addition, Daniyal 
Ataliq, the ruler of Shahr-i Sabz, sent a letter to persuade him to invade Bukhara.*'* However, 
despite their invitations, Amir ‘Umar Khan refused to attack Bukhara following the words of 
other officials such as Qasim Ataliq and Yusuf Parvanacht, who argued that it would be 
imprudent to believe the words of five or six Khitay-Qipchags and move into the middle of the 
enemy.®!° Instead, Amir ‘Umar Khan ordered his son Muhammad ‘AIi Khan to lead an army 
against the city, which was soon to be cancelled by the advice of the officials who objected to the 


idea of conquest.*'® 
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The second opportunity for a Khoqandian attack on Bukhara was around 1822, when 
Amir ‘Umar Khan was campaigning against the Yuz in Ura-tipah. The Khogand ruler received 
another invitation from Khitay-Qipchaqs to forge an alliance and conquer Bukhara. This time, 
the Khitay-Qipchaq leader, Adna/Ana Qul Parvanacht himself came with amirs of the Khitay- 
Qipchaq and Qara-qalpaq and four thousand soldiers. Also, an emissary came from Daniyal 
Ataliq of Shahr-i Sabz. They all urged Amir ‘Umar Khan to advance toward Samarkand, saying 
that the Khoqand ruler would conquer the whole of Ma wara’ al-Nahr. However, Amir ‘Umar 
Khan declined their request again, claiming that his army was suffering because of the famine, 
hot weather, and a shortage of salt. Instead, Amir ‘Umar Khan decided to send troops led by 
Ishaq Divan-bigi, Khtishvagt Qish-bigi, and Arslan Bik Dadkhwah and made them join Khitay- 
Qipchaq’s quest for Samarqand. However, the coalition failed to seize the city. With the 
accumulating casualties, the Khoqand commanders decided to retreat to Khogand, which led to 
the breakdown of the alliance.*"” 

Why did the Khoqand ruler refuse to invade Bukhara? It is doubtful that Amir ‘Umar 
Khan wanted to abide by the peace agreement with Bukhara. Perhaps, Amir ‘Umar Khan 
assessed the military capability of Khoqand and found it difficult to succeed in occupying the 
forts in Bukhara. Amir ‘Umar Khan may have been worried that an expedition against Bukhara 
would have generated instability in Khoqand. Another possible reason for the Khoqgand ruler’s 
refusal to go to the war with Bukhara might have been his own health problems. He died the 


following year, on Friday, 18th Rabi‘ al-Thani, in 1237/1822.*'® During the 1820s, Khoqand 


eighteen days, according to Hakim Khan Tore, Amir ‘Umar Khan began to regret refusing to listen to others advice. 
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refrained from engaging in direct military confrontation with Bukhara. In 1241/1826, Amir 
Haydar and the new Khogand ruler Muhammad ‘Ali Khan exchanged envoys and presents to 
express mutual friendship.*!’ Nevertheless, both dynasties’ efforts to control Ura-tipah/Ura-tepe, 
a small but significant neighboring polity on the southwest part of the Ferghana valley, led to a 


proxy war between the two states. 


The competition for Ura-tipah 

The nineteenth-century history of the Yuz principality in Ura-tipah can hardly be 
explained without examining the political rivalry between Bukhara and Khogand.*”° Located on 
the northern slope of the Turkestan range of the Pamir-Alay mountain system, the city of Ura- 
tipah, which had also been called Ustrushana/Usrushana/Istravshan, constitutes a gateway that 
connects the Jizakh to the west with Syr Darya and Ferghana to the north.*”! In this strategically 


important area, the Yuz tribal groups, often allied with Qirq tribal groups, had formed a strong 


Tawarikh, 2:271. According to Imam ‘Ali Qari Qunduzi, Amir ‘Umar Khan’s death and Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s 
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polity since the seventeenth century, controlling an expansive strip of land including Ura-tipah, 
Andian, Khujand, Jizakh and Hisar. 

Considered as one of the most powerful tribal group in the Tuqay-timurid realm, the Yuz 
faced challenges from both the Manghit of Bukhara and the Ming of Khogand. In 1755, the 
rulers of the two states, Muhammad Rahim and Irdanah Bi, formed a coalition and made a 
coordinated attack on Ura-tipah, which, however, was repelled by the Yuz.*”” Although the Ming 
in Khogand and the Yuz in Ura-tipah and Hisar held a notion of kinship between them,*”* the 
relativeness did not deter their mutual hostility because the Yuz built a minaret of skulls made of 
the heads of killed Khogand soldiers. However, in the long run, the two dynasties in Bukhara and 
Khoqand eventually grew enough to dissolve the Yuz’s hold in the region. Muhammad Rahim Bi 
succeeded in seizing Hisar and had its ruler and his former companion-in-arms Muhammad 
Amin Bt executed.*”4 The Ming dynasty seized Andijan and Khujand from the hands of the 
Yuz?? 

Ura-tipah, nevertheless, remained an independent principality until the mid-nineteenth 
century. Khoqand seized the fort several times, yet the Yuz were able to regain control. For 
example, after the Khogand ruler ‘Abd al-Rahim attacked and occupied Ura-tipah, the Yuz 
leader, Khudayar BI soon restored its control of Ura-tipah.*”° Under the leadership of Khudayar 


Bi, the Yuz prospered. The tribal principality grew strong enough to repel an attack by Bukhara 


822 Vafa’ Karminagi, Tuhfat al-Khani, 335-49. 


823 The ruler of Hisar, Muhammad Amin Bi claimed in his letter sent toward the Khoqand ruler Irdanah 


Khan. “Ma va shoma khwishi yek-digarim.” Khumiuli, Tarikh-i Khumiuli, 76-9. 
824 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:357-8. 
825 Pickett, “The Persianate Sphere,” 86-7. 


826 Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 25. 
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led by Shah Murad and expand towards Jizakh.*?”? When Khudayar Bi died in 1800, his son Bik 
Murad Bi assumed the leadership of the Yuz. However, Shah Murad launched an expedition to 
Ura-tipah, which led to the appointment of Khudayar Bi’s brother Baba Parvanachi as the new 
hakim. Expelled from Ura-tipah, Bik Murad Bi, taking advantage of the war between Khoqand 
and Yinus Khwajah’s regime in Tashkent, seized Khujand. The new ruler Baba Parvanacht, 
resenting Shah Murad’s taking of Jizakh and appointing Muhammad Yusuf Khwajah as hakim 
there, attacked Jizakh but was defeated. When Shah Murad died and Amir Haydar became the 
ruler of Bukhara, the Yuz principality supported Amir Haydar’s uncles in the succession 
struggle. At that moment, the struggle between Bik Murad Bi and Baba Parvanachi resumed. 
After forging an alliance with Khoqand, Baba Parvanachi attacked Khujand and defeated Bik 
Murad Bi. However, pretending to surrender, Bik Murad Bi attacked and killed his uncle Baba 
Parvanachi, taking control of Ura-tipah.*?® 

The proxy war between Bukhara and Khogand intensified during Amir Haydar’s reign. 
When the Khogand ruler ‘Alim Khan took Khujand from the Yuz, Bik Murad Bi sent a letter to 
Amir Haydar, asking for Bukhara’s intervention. In 1217/1802-3, Amir Haydar and his army set 
out for Ura-tipah and seized the fort along with Khujand from Khogand. The Bukharan ruler 
allowed the sons of Baba Parvanachi to take revenge by killing Btk Murad Bi, and appointed one 
Mulla Ir Nazar Bi the Aakim of Ura-tipah. However, ‘Alim Khan seized the town again, taking 
5,000 of Bukhara’s population to Khoqand. In 1218/1803-4, Mahmiid Khan Khwajah Ahrart, a 
nephew of the former Yuz ruler Khudayar Bi, came to Ura-tipah and claimed the leadership of 


the area. ‘Alim Khan attempted to eliminate Mahmiid Khan Khwajah’s regime in Ura-tipah but 


827 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:370-1, 377. 


828 Mukhtarov, Ocherk istorii Ura-Tiubinskogo vladeniia, 23-5. 
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failed. Although he remained independent, Mahmiid Khan Khwajah read the khutbah and minted 
coins in the name of the Bukharan ruler to gain support for confronting Khogand invasions.°”? 
Only after the new ruler of Khoqand Amir ‘Umar Khan made a gesture of peace by sending his 
shaykh al-Islam Ma‘sim Khwajah, Mahmud Khan Khwajah decided to turn back from 
Bukhara.*°° To break the Yuz-Khogand reconciliation, Bukhara planned to interfere with the 
succession in the Yuz principality. Amir Haydar built the fort of Pishaghar near Jizakh and 
appointed Khudayar Bi’s son Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigi/Ataliq as its hakim, which triggered 
a hostile response from Khoqand. Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigt, who was the former Yuz 
leader’s son, posed a threat to Mahmiid Khan Khwajah’s regime in Ura-tipah.*8! Mahmiid Khan 
Khwajah called for Khoqand’s support to attack Pishaghar, yet the Yuz-Khogand attack failed. 
Suspecting that Mahmud Khan Khwajah might want to seek a rapprochement with Bukhara, 
Amir ‘Umar Khan took a preemptive measure and arrested Mahmtid Khan Khwajah, which was 
explained on the pretext of Mahmiid Khan Khwajah’s debauchery and oppressive rule.°** The 
Khogand ruler appointed Rajab Divan-bigi/Qish-bigi as the new ruler of Ura-tipah.**? In 
1230/1814-5, with support from Amir Haydar, Muhammad Rahtm Divan-bigi left Pishaghar and 


seized Ura-tipah. When he became the new ruler of Ura-tipah, Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigi 


829 Izzat Allah, Ahvdl-i Safar, 146. Meyendorff also regarded Ura-tipah as the easternmost part of the 
Bukharan territory. Meyendorff, Voyage, 147; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie, 84. 


830 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 142b—5a; ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’t, 65a. 

831 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:132. 

832 Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 103; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawdarikh, 2:145—7. 

833 According to Mukhtarov’s research, during the period from 1813 to 1815, Sayyid Qul Bi, Qasib Bik, and 


Rajab Divan-bigi were subsequently appointed as hakim of Ura-tipah. Mukhtarov, Ocherk istorii Ura-Tiubinskogo 
vladeniia, 27. 
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submitted to Amir Haydar and married his daughter to Amir Haydar’s son Amir ‘Umar.**4 To 
turn the tide, the Khogand ruler, Amir ‘Umar Khan, undertook a series of expeditions to Ura- 
tipah from 1235/1819-20 to 1237/1821-1822. However, Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigi managed 
to repel the Khoqand attack.*°> 

In the wake of the chaos caused by the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion, Ura-tipah began to 
pursue independence. Initially, the two Yuz regimes, one in Hisar led by Sayyid Ataliq and the 
other in Ura-tipah under Muhammad Rahim, maintained a friendly relationship with Bukhara. 
Both rulers joined Amir Haydar in the Bukharan campaign against the Khitay-Qipchaq rebels.°*° 
However, in the fourth year of the rebellion, taking advantage of Bukhara’s weakness, 
Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigt turned against Bukhara and seized several forts, such as Nardban, 
Nar(Ata), Ujmah, Asman, and Risman, which were located in the mountainous region to the east 
of Samarqand. Responding to Yuz encroachment, Amir Haydar extended his military operations 
and took back the fort of Nir Ata and Ujmah but failed to capture other forts because of the cold 
weather.*3” 


Given the split of Bukhara and Ura-tipah, the new Khoqand ruler, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, 


sought to establish good relationship with Muhammad Rahim’s regime in Ura-tipah by sending 


834 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulitk, 145b; Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 104-5. 


835 According to Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, Amir ‘Umar Khan, in order to avoid the Yuz spies in Khogand, 
even pretended to go hunting and then turned his army towards Ura-tipah although his efforts turned out to be of no 
use. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al- Tawarikh, 2:169-73, 221-2, 229-30, 257-60. 


836 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 150b. 
837 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 151a—1b; Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-’i Sultani, 67b—-9b. In Tarikh- 


i Amir Haydar, this incident happened while Amir Haydar was on expedition against the Khivans. ‘Ibad Allah and 
Muhammad Sharif, Tarikh-i Amir Haydar, 87a—b. 
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an envoy with presents to the Yuz leader.*3* When the Kashgar Khwajah Jahangir led a revolt 
and succeeded in seizing cities in Alti-shahr, he invited Muhammad ‘Ali Khan to join him. In the 
military campaign, the Khoqand forces were joined by 300—or 3,000 in other manuscripts— 
soldiers from Ura-tipah led by Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigi’s brother ‘Abd al-Rahman Bik.*°? 
Under the auspices of Khogand’s support, the Yuz of Ura-tipah extended control to Jizakh and 
its vicinity.8*° 

Around 1241/1826, the relationship between Khogand and Ura-tipah collapsed again. In 
the hope of strengthening relations with the Yuz, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan proposed a marriage 
alliance involving a son of a court dignitary, Haq Qult Ming-basht. However, Muhammad Rahtm 
Divan-bigi arrested them and seized all the gifts.*4! To take revenge, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
launched an attack in 1827. The Khoqand forces put Ura-tipah to siege for twenty days, 
destroying the outside of the town and drove the population to migrate to other places. However, 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan could not seize Ura-tipah. Instead, the Khoqand troops seized the fort of 
Say Biiy, where the Khoqand ruler stationed one thousand soldiers.*4” 

Faced with Khogand’s invasion, the Yuz principality turned to Bukhara again. 

Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigi asked Amir Nasr Allah for military support by pledging 


allegiance and promising to hand over Say Biiy. Amir Nasr Allah accepted the offer and sent 


838 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’, 146b. 


839 200 (or 2000) soldiers from Shahr-i Sabz led by Muhammad Sadiq Divan-bigi’s son, Uligh Bik also 
participated in the expedition. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:319. 


840 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 81-82. The area that Yuz-Qirq occupied also included Sanguzar and Say biiyi. 
841 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al- Tawarikh, 2:332. 
842 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 158b. According to ‘Avaz Muhammad, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan 
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troops under the command of Yar Muhammad Parvanachi. The Bukharan forces attacked the 
Khogand garrisons and secured Say Biy.**? Then, Amir Nasr Allah invited Muhammad Rahim 
Divan-bigi to Bukhara. On the pretext of defending the Yuz principality from the threat of 
Khoqand’s invasion, Amir Nasr Allah demanded that Jizakh be conceded, to which Muhammad 
Rahim Divan-bigt had no choice but to agree. Amir Nasr Allah sent one Ghazi Bik Mir-akhur as 
hakim of Jizakh. However, the Yuz-Qirq elite in Jizakh refused to comply with Muhammad 
Rahim Divan-bigt’s agreement to deliver Jizakh to Bukhara. Faced with opposition of the Yuz 
population, Ghazi Bik Mir-akhur had to return to Bukhara.8“ 
Despite the setback in Say Bay, Khoqgand was ready for another invasion to Ura-tipah. 

While the Yuz leader Muhammad Rahtm Divan-bigi moved to Jizakh and conferred the rule of 
Ura-tipah to his son Baba Dadkhwah, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan launched a surprise attack and 
succeeded in occupying Ura-tipah. Baba Dadkhwah and the Yuz forces in the citadel resisted but 
had to retreat to Jizakh. The Khoqand Khan then appointed Shahi Parvanachi/Farmancht as the 
hakim of Ura-tipah.*#° Subsequently, Khoqand extended its control over Jizakh, pushing away 
the Yuz ruler, Muhammad Rahim Divan-bigt, to Shahr-i Sabz. However, in Shawwal 1244/ 
April-May 1829, the Bukharan forces attacked Jizakh and drove away the Khogand garrisons, 
incorporating the town into the Bukhara territory.**° 

Having lost control of Ura-tipah to Khogand and Jizakh to Bukhara, Muhammad Rahim 


Divan-bigi made a desperate attempt to turn the tide. In Rajab, 1246/December 1830, the Yuz 


843 Majmil‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 18a-b; Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 150a. 
844 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:429-32. 
845 SAvaz Muhammad, 7arikh-i Jahan-numa’l, 146b—7a; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:570-1. 


846 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Mulik, 164b; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 90-S. 
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leader left Shahr-i Sabz and secretly entered Ura-tipah with eighteen soldiers to mobilize the Yuz 
population to in his efforts to drive away the Khogand garrison. However, the Khogand governor 
Shahi Parvanachi discovered the plot and preempted Muhammad Rahim Divan-big1’s attempt to 
organize a revolt. Eventually, the Yuz leader was captured and executed.**” This event marked 
the end of the first phase of the independent Yuz principality in Ura-tipah. However, small Yuz 
tribal groups, who resided in the strips of land from Jizakh to Khujand, remained resistant and 
followed the descendants of the former leader, Fadil BI and Khudayar Bi.5*° 

Although remaining under Khogand’s rule, Ura-tipah had the potential to turn 
independent because of the influential Qirg- Yuz population. Amid the vacuum produced by 
Khoqand’s repulse of the Bukharan forces in late 1842, a new regime was established in Ura- 
tipah by one Rustam Bt. The new Yuz leader refused to pay allegiance to either Khoqand or 
Bukhara. At first, the Khogand ruler Shir ‘Ali Khan attacked Ura-tipah but failed to seize it. 
Feeling confident, Rustam Bi invaded and seized Jizakh. In reaction, Amir Nasr Allah launched 
an expedition against the Yuz. The Bukharan army first retook Jizakh and then advanced to Ura- 
tipah. Rustam Bi resisted but finally was captured and executed. After securing Ura-tipah and 
appointing a new hdkim there, Amir Nasr Allah returned to Bukhara.*? 

In sum, the Yuz principality in Ura-tipah came to serve as an arena of competition 

between the two supra-tribal states of Bukhara and Khogand during the first half of the 


nineteenth century. Threatened by Bukhara and Khoqand, the leaders of Ura-tipah attempted to 


847 Muhammad Ya‘qib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 164b. The severed heads of Muhammad Rahim Bi and his 
eighteen soliders were carried to Khogand to be hung in the Sheep Bazar of the town. ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i 
Jahan-numa’i, 148a—b. 


848 The Yuz leader Muhammad Rahim Atalig fled for Shahr-i Sabz. But later, when he entered Ura-tipah, he 
was captured and killed by the Khoqand governor, Shahi Parvanacht. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 97. 
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play one off against the other to make the most of the rivalry. Sometimes, the Yuz principality 
was able to keep the balance and expanded its territory to Jizakh, forming a neutral zone between 
Bukhara and Khogand. However, as the rivalry between the two states intensified to result in 
military confrontation, the Yuz tactic of constantly switching sides proved fatal. Due to its 
strategical importance, Ura-tipah turned into a borderland that both states coveted as 


demonstrated in the Bukhara-Khogand war of 1842.8°° 


Amir Nasr Allah vs. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 

The rivalry between Bukhara and Khogand culminated in the 1830s and 40s, when the 
two “notorious” rulers — Amir Nasr Allah in Bukhara and Muhammad ‘Alt Khan in Khoqand — 
were on their respective thrones. As mentioned earlier, the negative view of the two rulers was 
partly derived from the biases of the authors of the local narrative sources. Hakim Khan Tore’s 
negative depiction of Muhammad ‘Alt Khan is well known. The author always called 
Muhammad ‘Alt Khan “mdadah” for marrying one of his father’s wives and denounced his love 
of drinking, gambling (ghimdar), and raising pigeons (kabiitar), all described in a derisive 
manner.®°! However, other historians depicted Muhammad ‘Ali Khan in a more favorable light. 
Often, the two conflicting images of the Khoqand ruler were presented in a single historical 
narrative or in different works of the same author. For example, ‘Avaz Muhammad portrayed 
Muhammad ‘Alt Khan as a just and capable ruler in his 7arikh-i Jahan-numayi, whereas that 


same historian changed his tone in his Tuhfat al-Tavarikh-i Khani, portraying the Khogand ruler 


850 A. Mukhtarov, Materialy po Istorii Ura-tiube: sbornik aktov XVII-XIX vy. (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo 
Vostochnoi Literatury, 1963), 3-12. 


851 The author claimed that Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s desire to acquire better pigeons was the reason for his 
expedition against Ura-tipah. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:565—70, 577. 
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in a more negative manner.®*” Therefore, it is of importance to consider both narratives to 
understand the political rivalry between Bukhara and Khoqand. 

Despite the dominant narrative of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s debauchery and 
maladministration, his reign seems to have been effective enough to bring about Khoqand’s 
territorial expansion. Some sources praised Muhammad ‘AIT Khan’s rule because he consulted 
high officials and dignitaries. For example, Muhammad ‘SAIi Khan sent his younger brother 
Sultan Mahmud Khan to Shahr-i Sabz on the basis of the advice given by the amirs of the state 
(umara-yi dawlat), who advised him not to leave any possibility of a potential contender to be 
the center of disturbance.*>? When the resentment intensified among the local rulers of various 
cities in the mountainous region, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan convened a meeting with court 
dignitaries and discussed the issue. As a result, Khogand troops were dispatched under the 
command of Muhammad Sharif Atalig, which increased security in the region.°4 

Another reason to view Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s rule as an apogee of Khoqand’s power 
is evidenced by Khoqand’s expansion. As mentioned earlier, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s 
intervention into Kashgar Khwajah’s war against Qing China eventually led to the establishment 
of Khogand’s privilege to collect taxes from all merchants in Alti-shahr. In addition, Ura-tipah 

852 In contrast to Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’, ‘Avaz Muhammad presents more negative evaluations to 
Muhammad ‘Alt in his later work, Tuhfat al-Tavarikh-i Khani. The author stressed that the khan mingled with all 
sorts of people and spent every day and night playing games, drinking wine, engaging in “unclean things” without 
caring for his army, peasants, and other citizens. ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tuhfat al-Tavarikh-i Khani, 217b-18a. Such a 
negative characterization of the Khoqand ruler in the latter work, written probably in 1286/1868-70, seems to have 
been affected by later historiographical works produced by Russias as well as by Khoqandians. N. D. Miklukho- 


Maklai et al. eds. Opisanie Persidskikh i Tadzhikskikh Rukopisei Instituta Vostokovedeniia (Moskva: Nauka, 1975), 
3:329-30. 


853 SAvaz Muhammad, 7arikh-i Jahdn-numa‘i, 148b. The author of Tarikh-i jadidah-i Tashkand argued that 
Sultan Mahmid Khan feared his brother Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and fled to Shahr-i Sabz. Muhammad Salih 
Khwajah, Tarikh-i jadidah-i Tashkand, 418b-419a, 420b-421b. On the controversial descriptions on the relationship 
between Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and Sultan Mahmid Khan, Babadzhanov, Kokandskoe khanstvo, 163. 
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and its vicinity fell under Khogand’s control. Another territorial acquisition was the Qara-tigin 
region in 1250/1834-5. After potential power contenders, Ataliq Bik and Murad Khan, who were 
sons of the former Khogand ruler Amir ‘Alim Khan, moved to Qara-tigin and planned to usurp 
the throne of Khogqand, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan sent Khogand forces to preempt their efforts. At 
the time, the Qara-tigin region was under control of the ruler of Darvaz, Sultan Mahmitid Khan. 
After a battle on the bank of Zarafshan River, the Khogand army led by Muhammad Sharif 
Ataliq defeated the coalition of Darvaz and other forts in the mountain region (Kthistan). Sultan 
Mahmid Khan retreated to Darvaz, and Khoqand seized control of Qara-tigin. The two 
Khogandian princes (Ataliq Bik and Murad Khan) fled to Bukhara via Kulab and Hisar.*°° 

The accepted narrative regarding Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s maladministration emphasizes 
that the political crisis, which eventually led to the collapse of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s regime, 
started with Haq Quli Ming-bashi’s execution. The purge of the competent Khoqand official 
sparked resentment among the settled population of Khoqand (or, Sarts) because Haq Quli Ming- 
bashi was considered one of the most respectable people of the time, and was popular among the 
people. Following this event, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan continued to indulge in alcohol and was 
known for his exploits with boys and concubines, which precipitated the decay of the khanate.*°° 

However, according to ‘Avaz Muhammad, Haq Qiuli Ming-bash1’s purge was due to his 
involvement in an embezzlement scandal. Having been raised along with other sons of amirs 
(amirzddah) in ‘Umar Khan’s palace (adit), he had been one of Muhammad ‘AIT Khan’s closest 


companions (nadim) since their childhood. When Muhammad ‘AIT Khan succeeded ‘Umar Khan, 


855 Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahdn-numa‘t, 149b—150b. 


856 Nalivkin, Kratkaia istoriia, 132-3. Nalivkin pointed out that Haq Quilt Ming-bashi was executed on the 
pretext that he maintained contact with Sultan Mahmtd Khan, the exiled brother of Muhammad ‘Alt Khan. 
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Haq Qili Ming-bashi was promoted to the rank of amir. Because he remained so close to the 
Khogand khan, Haq Quli Ming-bashi became arrogant to the extent that he would access the 
khan’s treasury without permission. The khan warned him several times, but Haq Quilt Ming- 
bashi did not take the warning seriously. Eventually, Haq Quli Ming-bashi was accused by such 
high officials as Shaht Farmanchi, Shadt Dadkhwah, ‘Azim Jan Bay, and Khwajah Qish-bigt, 
and was executed by order of Muhammad ‘Alt Khan.**” Imam ‘Alt Qundizi dates his execution 
to the month of Sha‘ban 1248/Dec 1832—Jan 1833.%°° If we accept that chronology, even after 
Haq Qult Ming-basht’s execution, Khogand continued to grow and was strong enough to 
complete the annexation of Qara-tigin. 

In addition, the culmination of power of the Khoqand Khanate is evidenced by a series 
of building projects. In 1248/1832—3, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan ordered to build a lofty palace, 
calling it “the Eight Heavens” (Hasht Bihisht).*°° He also built a luxurious garden called Bagh-i 
Jahan-ara, completed in 1253/1837-8.8° The Drum House (nigarah khanah) and the Audience 
Hall (Kariiniish khanah) were built in 1249/1833-4 and 1250/1834-5 respectively.*°! Public 
mosques were also built in Khoqand and Khujand by religious figures, such as Khoqand’s 


shaykh al-islam of.8? Furthermore, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan made efforts to enhance his military 


857 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahadn-numa‘1, 148b-149a. 

858 Tawarikh-i Manzumah, 34b-35a. 
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capacity by casting cannons. According to chronograms (ta’rikh) preserved by Imam ‘AIT 
Qundizi, at least two cannons were created in 1253/1837-8 and another in 1256/1840-1.°° 

Apart from the external expansion and building projects, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan made 
efforts to enhance his authority by donning a religious mantle. Unlike the widespread image of a 
debauched ruler, Khoqand sources stress that Muhammad ‘Ali Khan paid attention to regular 
Islamic rituals. According to Khuldsat al-ahval, the khan displayed his piety in different ways. 
He employed Qur’an reciters not just for himself but also for the tomb of his late father, ‘Umar 
Khan. The overnight recitation of the Qur’an was held at the court for the fast of Ramadan.°™ In 
addition, as mentioned above, the Khogand involvement of Kashgar Khwajahs’ attempts to 
restore their reign over the Alti-Shahr region, according to some Khogand writers, entitled 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan the title of “holy warrior” (ghdzi).8© 

Furthermore, in 1242/1826-7, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan celebrated the enshrinement of a 
relic of the Prophet Muhammad in Khogand.*® According to ‘Avaz Muhammad, one Sufi 
(‘azizi) called Ishan Shaykh-chah who lived in the Namangan region happened to obtain the hair 
of the Prophet Muhammad. The news quickly spread among Sufi shaykhs in Khoqand. They sent 
for Ishan Shaykh-chah to bring the relic to Khogand. The arrival of the relic enthused the people, 


many of whom came to pay a visit (zivarat). At first, the relic was placed at the madrassah in the 


863 Most of those chronograms praising the creation of the cannons are vague regarding their names. Two 
chronograms clearly indicate that two cannons were named Layla and Majniin. However, it is still possible that the 
other chronograms might have been devoted to different ones from those two cannons. Zawarikh-i Manziimah, 51b- 
59a, 79b-80a; Salimakhon Faizieva (Eshonova), “O Znachenie literaturnogo janra ta’rikh (khronogrammy) v 
izuchenii istori1 kokanda,” in History and Culture of Central Asia, eds. B. Babadjanov and K. Yayoi (Tokyo: 
University of Tokyo, 2012), 178-179. 
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Ark of Chahar Darah under the guardianship of one Ishan Makhdiim Quray Marghinani. 
However, after the caretaker (mutawali) dreamed about a scented place, he discussed his dream 
with the amirs and decided to move the relic to Qara-tipah, to a well-kept garden. After a while, 
aman of Marghinan returned from the hajj to Mecca with additional hair of the Prophet. The 
new relic aroused excitement among the population of the Marghinan region. When the new hair 
became placed in a square of Marghinan by the order of the khan, villages and tribal groups from 
the vicinity, including the Qirghiz and the Aymagq, sent people to bring gifts and set up their 
tughs to stand around the relic to receive the blessing. In addition, as the news spread to other 
areas, people in other villages (kuy va mahalah) of Khogand also began sending tughs and 
banners. Visitors also cut their clothes and hanged the rags.*°” 

Under Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, at the zenith of its power, Khoqand appeared to be the 
biggest rival to Amir Nasr Allah’s regime in Bukhara. Above all, Khogand posed a serious threat 
to Amir Nasr Allah’s regime by hosting and treating his brother, Amir ‘Umar, with great respect 
and dignity. Seeking asylum in Khogand, the ousted prince reached Marghinan through Qara- 
tigin. Upon hearing the news, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan sent high dignitaries such as Ishan Tirah 
Khwajah, who occupied the post of Khwajah-i Kalan, Sultan Khan Khwajah, and the khan’s 
brother, Sultan Mahmid Khan, to welcome the former Bukharan ruler. When Amir ‘Umar 
reached the Khoqand court, Muhammad ‘SAI Khan stood up to honor the former Bukharan ruler. 
After a while, a daughter of Ishaq Divan-bigi, who was Amir ‘Umar’s cousin and had been in 


exile in Khoqand for years, was married to the exiled Bukharan ruler.*°* According to Mirza 


867 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahadn-numa’i, 151b—153a. However, when Amir Nasr Allah invaded 
Khogand, the Bukharan ruler took the hairs of the Prophet Muhammad to Bukhara, two of which from Khogand 
and one from Marghinan. Later, Mallah Khan secured the two hairs, and one Ishan Haji Husam al-Din the other one. 
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Shams Bukhari, the Khogand khan ordered all of his commanders to visit Amir ‘Umar’s 
residence and greet him once a week. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan also allowed the former Bukharan 
ruler to call his retinue of around one hundred people from Shahr-i Sabz and gave them 
provisions.*© Khogand’s hospitality toward the former Bukharan ruler may have been 
considered threatening to Amir Nasr Allah’s regime because Amir ‘Umar’s unexpected death 
was interpreted as a result of Amir Nasr Allah’s scheme to assassinate his brother.°”” 

During the early 1830s, Amir Nasr Allah refrained from provoking any military 
confrontations with Khogand. As mentioned earlier, around 1834, Amir Nasr Allah reportedly 
attempted to intercept the sword sent by the Ottoman Sultan to the Khoqand khan, which almost 
brought about a war. However, to avoid the struggle with Khogand, which was flourishing at the 
time, the Bukharan ruler eventually expressed his apology to Muhammad ‘Alt Khan.*”! In 
addition, in 1252/1836-7 Muhammad ‘Alt Khan sent an envoy to Bukhara and suggested a peace 
deal on the grounds that the two states (dawlat) now came to border each other. Amir Nasr Allah 
agreed to this proposal. The two rulers reached an agreement that the stream (ab) of Acht, which 
was situated between Jizakh and Khujand, should be the border. Then, the agreement letter 
(‘ahad-nadmah) was exchanged with their seals (muhr) pressed on it. After approving the treaty, 
the two states maintained a peaceful relationship for several years.*”” Despite the peace treaty, 
Amir Nasr Allah must have been concerned about any Khoqand hostility. Joseph Wolff, the 


British traveler who travelled to Bukhara twice in 1832 and 1843, raised the possibility that the 


8© Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Russian text; Persian text, 27-28. 
870 SAvaz Muhammad, 7arikh-i Jahan-numa’t, 147a; Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 143a-b. 
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two British envoys to Bukhara Stoddart and Conolly had been imprisoned in 1838 and 1841 by 
the Bukharan ruler because one of the British envoys came from Khoqand, which aroused 
suspicion that he assisted “the King of Khokand.”8”? 

In sum, Khoqand under Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s reign was powerful enough to compete 
with Bukhara for hegemony in Central Asia. Aware of Khoqand’s power, Amir Nasr Allah was 
content with the peace treaty. What, then, made the Bukharan ruler decide to go to the war with 
Khoqand? The rest of this section will be devoted to examining the background, development, 


and consequences of the 1842 war. 


The Bukhara-Khogand War in 1842 

The war in 1842 marked the culmination of decades of rivalry between Bukhara and 
Khogand and heralded the domination of Bukhara over Khogand in the subsequent period. 
However, the historical significance of the event has still been interpreted from the existing 
historiographical framework based upon the distorted and biased view of Imperial Russian and 
Soviet scholarship. Sources provide varied and complicated descriptions of the event, and several 
important aspects have been neglected in previous studies. 

The background and development of the warfare have already been studied in detail. 
Historians seem to have reached a consensus, whereby the Khoqand ruler Muhammad ‘Alt 
Khan’s problematic behavior, politically and personally, caused the war. According to existing 
literature, from circa. 1840, Muhammad ‘AIi Khan began to lose interest in politics and opted to 


indulge in debauchery in his palace. In his decadence, he even married one of his father’s wives, 


873 Joseph Wolff, Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara in the Years 1843-1845 (New York: Arno Press, 1970) 
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Khan Padshah Ayim, in 1253/1837-8. Upon hearing the news, the exiled Khogandian prince 
Sultan Mahmud Khan petitioned Amir Nasr Allah to intervene. In 1256/1840-1, Amir Nasr Allah 
sent an envoy to Khogand to rebuke Muhammad ‘Ali Khan for his illegal acts. 
Enraged by the envoy’s message, the Khoqand ruler ordered the Bukharan messenger to be put 
into jail. In preparation for a possible Bukharan attack, Muhammad ‘AIi Khan stationed troops in 
Pishaghar, Bukhara’s attack not only destroyed the Khoqandian defense line in Pishaghar but 
also led to the fall of Khujand and Ura-tipah. Forced into a difficult situation, the Khogand ruler 
sued for truce, to which Amir Nasr Allah agreed. Appointing Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s brother 
Sultan Mahmud Khan as hakim of Khujand, the Bukharan army withdrew. However, as 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and Sultan Mahmtid Khan were reconciled by their mother’s plea, 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan retook Khujand and sent Sultan Mahmid Khan to Tashkent. To prevent 
Khogand from regaining power, Amir Nasr Allah launched a full-scale invasion, which led to the 
fall of Khogand and the execution of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and his family.°”4 

Although the war has drawn attention from Imperial Russian, Soviet, and contemporary 
historians, their focus was placed primarily upon the personal decisions made by the two rulers 
of Khoqand and Bukhara. Few have paid attention to the political circumstances that engendered 
the military clash. But scrutinizing our sources, we can reveal the choices of those Central Asian 
historical figures that were rooted in political and social conventions that had been long 
established. 

To begin, Bukhara’s sending an envoy to rebuke the Khoqand khan’s behavior should be 


viewed in the context of a legitimacy dispute. Amir Nasr Allah’s confidence in Bukhara’s 


84 Nalivkin, Kratkaia istoriia, 136-43; Alimova, Istoriia Uzbekistana (XVI- pervaia polovina XIX v.), 379— 
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Manziumah, 75b-—76a; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:527; 2:594-603. 
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superiority in terms of religiosity, also defined as the observance of Islamic law, inspired his 
decisions. Since the late eighteenth century, the Manghit rulers made efforts to enhance their 
legitimacy by upholding the religious norms determined by the Shari‘ah.8”> Even during Amir 
Nasr Allah’s reign, particularly in the second half of the 1830s, the strict adherence to Islamic 
Law was emphasized as one of the corner stones of the regime.°”° 

In fact, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan did not wish to look disobedient to Shari‘ah by marrying 
Khan Padshah Ayim 1253/1837-8.°”" Since the period of his father Amir ‘Umar Khan, religious 
law had been strictly enforced in Khoqand, too.*”* As mentioned earlier, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan 
himself had made efforts to embellish his authority with a religious aura and sought support from 
legal scholars. In order to justify the khan’s action, the ‘w/ama’ of Khogand issued fatwas in 
support of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan by offering different interpretations of the Maltki and the 
Hanbalt schools’ teachings.°”? In reaction, the Khogandian exile group, who had been the first to 
question Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s behavior, acquired religious opinions from such Bukharan 
‘ulama as Ishan Shafi‘l and Mawlana Darvish, both advocating the Shafi‘T school of 
jurisprudence. The legitimacy warfare of the two dynasties turned into a rivalry between ‘ulama 


of the two states. In his letter to Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, Amir Nasr Allah stated, “I could not find 
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any renowned books that gave such permission [to marry]. If you send the statement (issued by 
Khogandian ‘u/ama) I will show it to Bukharan ‘ul/amd, (and then) it will be known on what 
basis such a judgment was made.”*°° 
Interestingly, a different description of the contents of the letter sent by Amir Nasr 

Allah to Muhammad ‘Ali Khan appears in Tarikh-i Jahan-numayi. Its author, ‘Avaz Muhammad, 
argued that in 1255/1839-40 Amir Nasr Allah sent his envoy to Khogand and demanded that the 
fort of Khujand be delivered to Bukhara and that the rule of Tashkent be given to Sultan 
Mahmid Khan, the brother of Muhammad ‘Alt Khan. If Khogand did not follow the terms, it 
would lead to war.**! Having received Bukhara’s demand, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan discussed the 
issue with his dignitaries and high officials. They all agreed that war was the only option. After 
the Bukharan envoy returned, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan set out with his army, passed Ura-tipah, and 
reached Pishaghar in the Bukhara-Khoqand border. There, Khogand soldiers were ordered to 
build a new fort, which would replace the old fort. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan placed a garrison of a 
thousand men under the command of Gaday Parvanachi at the newly built fort. Leaving other 
Khogandi troops under Lashkar Beglar-begi and Muhammad Sharif Atalig in Gul-ttpah, which 
was located between Yam and Zamin/Zamin, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan with his retinue returned to 
Khogand.°*? 

If we accept ‘Avaz Muhammad’s account, the purpose of the Bukharan envoy’s visit 
was not to reprimand the Khoqand khan’s marriage from the religious point of view, but to issue 


political demands regarding power and territory. Probably in the same context, Muhammad Fadil 
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Bik may have argued that the Bukharan envoy was arrested on the pretext that he was a spy 
(jasiis).*®? However, there is a possibility that ‘Avaz Muhammad had conflated the different 
episodes into one because the author decided to leave out Amir Nasr Allah’s pressure in his later 
Tuhfat al-Tavartkh-i Khani.*** 

Nevertheless, the centrality of the border conflict in the deteriorating Bukhara-Khoqand 
relationship is corroborated by the Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, which describes the dispute over 
the territory from Bukhara’s point of view. Amir Nasr Allah indeed sent his envoy, Muhammad 
Rahim Tiqsabah Qalmaq, to Khoqand, yet his arrest did not constitute the reason for the military 
confrontation. Rather, Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi ascribes the breakout of the crisis to Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan’s crossing the border. After gathering a huge army from all regions, including 
Tashkent and Kashgar, the Khogand ruler crossed the stream of Achi, which had been set, by 
agreement, as the border between Bukhara and Khoqand. Trespassing on Bukharan territory, the 
Khogand forces built a fort at Pishaghar, violating the terms of the treaty. In response to such a 
provocative act, Amir Nasr Allah reacted by launching an attack and destroyed the fort of 
Pishaghar, forcing the Khogand garrison to retreat’**> However, Amir Nasr Allah did not advance 
further, which suggests that the Bukharan ruler wanted to abide by the previous peace agreement. 
Realizing that Muhammad ‘Ali Khan returned to Khogand, the Bukharan ruler also decided to 


withdraw. According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, the truce was concluded because Muhammad 
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‘Alt Khan sent an envoy and expressed his apology (‘udhr) for crossing the agreed border and 
trespassing on Bukharan territory.**° 

Regarding the details of the movement of the Khogandian forces during the incident, the 
anonymous author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi claimed that when he heard that the Bukharan 
forces were approaching, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan became afraid and decided to return to 
Khogand.®*’ Hakim Khan Tére emphasized the Khoqand ruler’s recklessness by arguing that 
Muhammad ‘Alt Khan imprudently attempted to attack Jizakh only with a hundred soldiers. 
When Khogand commanders held him back, the ruler abruptly left for Khoqand. Then, the army 
had to withdraw.*** In contrast to the belittling accounts, ‘Avaz Muhammad provides a different 
view. On his way to Khoqand, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan received a report that a great number of 
Qing troopswould approach the eastern border of Farghanah. Upon entering the capital, 
Muhammad ‘Alt Khan ordered the hakims of Andijan, Maghinan, and Namangan to gather their 
soldiers and face the Qing invaders. The commanders set out with the army and reached the 
border to Kashgar. The Khoqand forces built a fort there and waited, yet the Qing invasion did 
not occur. ‘Avaz Muhammad maintained that the Qing surely had intended to attack Khogand, 
but the Muslim soldiers’ preparedness thwarted the invasion.**? In fact, Chinese-language 


sources did not show any Qing intent to launch an attack on Ferghana. Although the Qing 
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authorities tightened their hold over the Central Asian traders, these policies were put in place to 
make sure that no opium would be imported through Central Asia.*”° 

While Khogand was occupied with planning a defense against a Qing attack, Amir Nasr 
Allah gathered the army and led the Bukharan forces to assail the newly built fort of Pishaghar. 
The Khoqand marshal, Muhammad Sharif Ataliq, sent one thousand soldiers to reinforce the 
garrison, but the Bukharan army’s siege averted the Khogand reinforcement’s arrival. Amir Nasr 
Allah’s bombardment of the fort for eight days forced Gaday Bay Parvanachi, the commander of 
the Khogandian garrison, to leave, handing over the fort to the Bukharans. Pishaghar’s walls 
were razed to the ground. Then, Khoqand’s main army, led by Muhammad Sharif Ataliq, 
approached. After the two days of inconclusive battles, Amir Nasr Allah decided to withdraw to 
Samarqand, and Muhammad Sharif Atalig also returned to Khoqand.*?! Hakim Khan Tore 
blamed Muhammad ‘Alt Khan for his decision to leave his army at the front and return to 
Khogand, which was determined in his intoxicated state.°* Later historians explained that the 
Khogand ruler sent his troops under the command of Muhammad Sharif Ataliq to face the 
Bukharan attack. The two armies confronted each other, but after exchanging envoys, both 
decided to withdraw without fighting.°°? Therefore, unlike the preexisting narrative, which 


emphasizes the religious reprimand of the Khogand ruler by the Bukharan one, these new 
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testimonies reveal political aspects that seem to have been crucial factors in the decisions made 
by the rulers of the Bukhara and Khoqand dynasties. 

After the battle at Pishaghar, both governments returned to playing political games by 
supporting each other’s power contenders. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan appointed the exiled Bukhara 
prince Ishak Bik b. Muhammad Bi, who was the cousin of Amir Nasr Allah, as hakim of Yam. 
On the other hand, Amir Nasr Allah called out the exiled Khoqand prince Sultan Mahmiid Khan 
from Shahr-i Sabz and assigned Urmitan to him. The Khogand ruler sent an envoy to complain 
about the measure, but Amir Nasr Allah was unwilling to revert his decision. Then, the Khogand 
ruler positioned garrisons in the frontier towns, preparing for a potential invasion from 
Bukhara.*”4 

In 1841, the military confrontation between Bukhara and Khogand intensified. 
Regarding the origin of the new phase in the conflict, the Khoqand historian ‘Avaz Muhammad 
pointed to Amir Nasr Allah as the responsible party. The Bukharan ruler secretly ordered his 
commanders to gather their troops at the border regions. Then, the Bukharan forces made a 
surprise attack to the forts of Yam and Zamin and captured them.**° However, the Bukharan 
source Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi claimed that Khogand had sparked the military clash. When 
Muhammad ‘Alt Khan sent another envoy to protest Bukhara’s moves, Amir Nasr Allah replied 
with a letter, pointing out that while it was Khogand’s ruler who had broken the peace 
agreement, he had no intention of doing the same. However, the Khogand ruler arrested the 


Bukharan envoy as a hostile move and forced Amir Nasr Allah to mobilize his army.*’° When 
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the Bukharan forces gathered in Samarqand and proceeded to Jizakh, they realized that the 
Khogand garrisons in border forts were ready to face their attack.8’” Following his officials’ 
advice, Amir Nasr Allah sent another envoy to the Khoqand court to persuade Muhammad ‘Alt 
Khan to abide by their agreement and release the Bukharan emissary. Despite Bukhara’s 
repeated efforts, the Khogand ruler did not accept Bukhara’s offer for peace but rather assembled 
his entire army, including Qirghiz, Qipchaq, and Qalmaq. After appointing Muhammad Sharif 
Atalig as chief commander, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan sent his army to Ura-tipah, and he himself 
followed the army a week later, heading to the revamped fort of Khujand.°”* 

Notwithstanding the Bukhara historian’s account of the large scale of the Khoqand 
forces, the result of the war was a landslide victory of Bukhara. Amir Nasr Allah’s army attacked 
and seized the two forts, Yam and Zamin, executing Ishak Bik and other Khogandian 
commanders.®”? The Bukharan forces advanced and defeated the main share of Khoqand’s troops 
led by Muhammad Sharif Ataliq in the battle on the bank of Jamik near Ura-tipah.?” 
Subsequently, accompanied by Sultan Mahmiid Khan, Amir Nasr Allah attacked and seized Ura- 
tipah in October 1841 0! The Khoqandi commanders, including Muhammad Sharif Ataliq, were 
captured, whereas the rest of Khoqand’s army, including Lashkar Qush-bigt, the hakim of 


Tashkent Sayyid Qish-bigi, and Battir Qush-bigi, fled to Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s camp in 


897 Ishaq Bik Manghit and Muhammad Sharif Ataliq’s brother each were leading one thousand soldiers in 
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Khujand and reported the defeat. While Muhammad ‘Ali Khan wanted to hold Khujand, all the 
soldiers ran off to Khoqand during that night without the khan’s permission. 

At that moment, the Bukharan hakim of Jizakh, Astanah Quli Tiqsabah, came as an 
envoy from the Bukharan camp and attempted to persuade Muhammad ‘Alt Khan to come before 
Amir Nasr Allah. According to Niyaz Muhammad, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan discussed the demand 
with his court officials. While some Khoqand officials suggested to accept the offer, others 
disagreed. Persuaded by the latter group, who called for resistance, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
decided not to go to the Bukharan court but to leave Khujand for Khoqand, sending his son 
Muhammad Amin Khan with tributes to the Bukharan ruler on his behalf.°°* After Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan left for Khoqand, Amir Nasr Allah’s forces seized Khujand. Then, the Bukharan ruler 
sent another envoy and urged Muhammad ‘Ali Khan to come before Amir Nasr Allah, an 
invitation that the Khogand ruler again rejected.” 

Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s defeat created an internal crisis in Khogand. According to 
Hakim Khan Tore, while the Khoqand ruler was discussing the issue with his officials, a public 
riot broke out in Khoqand. The mob attacked Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s servicemen (nadims) and 
rushed to the Khogand khan’s “mother-wife” (mddar zan), Khan Padishah, forcing her to go to 
her father Shaykh Ghazi Khwajah’s house.” After the riot, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan sent 
Sulayman Khwajah Shaykh al-Islam and other high dignitaries to Amir Nasr Allah’s court to 


negotiate terms for truce, to which Amir Nasr Allah agreed. While returning to Bukhara, the 
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Bukharan ruler assigned the rule of Khujand to Sultan Mahmid Khan, and that of Ura-tipah to 
Birdt Yar Tagqsabah. 

However, after the Bukharan army withdrew, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan arranged with his 
mother to mediate reconciliation between him and his brother, Sultan Mahmiid Khan. The 
mother, Mah Lar Ayim, sent a letter to Sultan Mahmiid Khan, which led to the reunion of the 
two brothers. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan appointed his brother the ruler of Tashkent, the Dasht-i 
Qipchaq, Quirmah, Khujand, and Ghtrtim Saray. All Khoqandi amirs who took refuge in 
Bukhara joined Sultan Mahmiid Khan and left for Tashkent.” 

Intriguingly, the developments in the Khoqand court are described differently in 
different sources. According to Hakim Khan Tore and ‘Avaz Muhammad, when the Bukhara 
forces invaded and seized Khujand, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan decided to abdicate and for Sultan 
Mahmid Khan to take over the throne of Khoqand. When Sultan Mahmitid Khan arrived in 
Khogand, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan stepped down and enthroned his brother, which did not prevent 
the Bukharan forces’ advance to Khogand.?”° Others argued that Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
abdicated to his brother Sultan Mahmiid Khan under Bukhara’s pressure. The Uzbek historian 
Kh. Bobobekov maintained that Muhammad ‘Ali Khan called himself the Bukharan ruler’s 
deputy (ndyib) and even abdicated the throne, and was replaced by his brother Sultan Mahmiid 
Khan.’ The Russian envoy Butenev, who visited Bukhara in 1841, also mentioned that through 


the expedition to Khogand, the Bukharan ruler succeeded in forcing the Khoqand khan to resign 
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and to enthrone a new khan.?8 Nevertheless, other historians, such as Niyaz Muhammad, did not 
mention Sultan Mahmud Khan’s succession. Even ‘Avaz Muhammad, who followed Hakim 
Khan Tore’s description on Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s abdication for his brother, presents a 
contradictory account by recognizing only Muhammad ‘Ali Khan as the khan but Sultan 
Mahmiid Khan as a bik.°°? 

Historians also differ regarding Khoqand’s diplomatic mission to Russia in 1841. 
Bobobekov claimed that Muhammad ‘Alt Khan sent one Muhammad Khwajah Halil Sahib-zadah 
to Russia to restore the relations and enable Khoqand to overcome the difficult situation created 
by Bukhara’s invasion.?!° On the other hand, N. Khalfin and Kh. Gulomov argued that the 
Khogandian envoy was sent by Sultan Mahmid Khan who wanted to restore relationship with 
Russia.’!! Judging from the fact that nothing was mentioned about Bukhara in the ambassador’s 
letter, it seems probable that Sultan Mahmid Khan, who became the ruler of Tashkent, focused 
on requesting Russia to protect the Khoqandian merchants. 

In any event, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, his authority heavily damaged, was unable to 
continue to lead the state as before. According to Hakim Khan Tore, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan 
continued his affair with Khan Padishah Ayim, which antagonized the public and brought about 


another riot. For fear of the mob, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s amir sent Khan Padishah Ayim with 
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her children to Marghinan.?!? Niyaz Muhammad also argued that all the commanders and 
dignitaries, who resented the khan’s indulgence and oppressive rule, turned hostile to him. 
Without any means to remedy the situation, the Khoqand elite eventually sent letters to Amir 
Nasr Allah, promising to hand over the rule of Khogand.?!? Noticing that his officials were 
plotting against him, Muhammad ‘Alt Khan killed Nar Qtzi Qirghiz and dismissed Sayyid Qish- 
bigi, confiscating their properties. However, this measure did not stop the unfolding disorder.?! 
In 1842, Amir Nasr Allah launched another expedition, which was to deliver the final 
blow to Muhammad ‘Ali Khan.?!> Upon hearing of the Bukharan invasion, the Khoqand Khan 
sent his army to Khujand, yet the Bukharan forces defeated the Khoqand forces in Tangt, located 
one farsakh from Khujand.?!® Amir Nasr Allah and his army proceeded through Pish Arigh— 
Sarigh Si-Naymancha—Aym Qishlag towards Khoqand.”!” Since there were few fortresses in the 
region, all the population fled their villages and entered Khoqand to avoid being plundered by 


the Bukharan army.”!* In an attempt to stop the Bukharan advance, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan sent 


912 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:608—-11, 621-5. 
°13 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 134. 
°14 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawdarikh, 2:621—2; ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’i, 158a-b. 


°15 Tn consequence, the Bukhara army of eighteen thousand men set off on 2nd April 1842 against Khogand 
and appeared on the 17th of the same month near the city of Khoqand. Vel’iaminov-zernov, “Istoricheskiia 
Izvestiia,” 329-332. 


°16 According to ‘Avaz Muhammad, some of Khoqand’s soldiers suggested fighting inside the castle of 
Khujand, which the commanders rejected and decided to fight in Tangi. Initially, the Khoqand forces dominated the 
Bukharan vanguards. However, the Bukharan gunmen, who took position on the mountain, began to shoot their guns 
(tub wa jazal). Suffering from the shooting, the Khogand forces retreated. Some decided to flee to Khoqand, 
whereas the commanders intended to withdraw to Khujand. However, a broken cannon cart on the bridge over the 
moat made it impossible for the Khoqand commanders to enter the castle. Eventually, all the commanders were 
captured. Then, the Bukharan forces seized Khujand. ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’i, 159b—60a. 


17 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:626-8. 


°18 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 134-5; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:641-2. 
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his son Muhammad Amin Khan and some court dignitaries, including Lashkar Qiish-bigi, 
Mi’min Inag, Sulayman Khwajah Shaykh al-Islam, with a letter of apology (‘uzr ndmah) and 
lavish tribute. Amir Nasr Allah detained the envoys. When Sultan Mahmid Khan approached 
with the Tashkent troops, Amir Nasr Allah sent one of his commanders, Birdi Yar, with several 
thousands to intercept them. However, Sultan Mahmiid Khan managed to enter Khogand and 
join his brother.?!? 

According to Hakim Khan Tore, upon Sultan Mahmid Khan’s arrival, Muhammad ‘AIT 
Khan abdicated, and Sultan Mahmiid Khan acceded to the throne.?”° Under his leadership, 
Khogandians set up barricades in the alleys and placed gunmen (mirkan/mergen) because there 
was no wall around the city. However, the change in leadership—if it really happened—did not 
lead to the resolution of the crisis. 

‘Avaz Muhammad introduced two factors to account for the fall of Khogand. First, 
religious figures in the city, such as ‘Abd al-Qahar Bukhari and Hajji Qalandar Samarqand1, who 
were sympathetic to Bukhara, encouraged their murids and some ruffians to cause disturbances 
at bazars and shops inside the city.”! Although Babadzhanov emphasizes their role, the Sufi 
shaykhs’ move does not seem to have been critical.?”” Rather, ‘Avaz Muhammad’s second factor 
may have been of more importance. Bukhara attacked Khoqand through the district (mahalah) of 
Ghazi Yaghliq, and by way of Gulbak. The Bukharan assault was faced with troops from 


Marghinan led by Fazil Btk Dadkhwah, and troops from Namangan led by Khan Kildi/Geldi 


919 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’i, 160a. 
920 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawdarikh, 2:630-2. 
921 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’i, 161b. 


°?2 Babadzhanov, Kokandskoe Khanstvo, 180. 
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Mirza, who was the Khogand dignitary Muhammad Sharif Ataliq’s son. When Muhammad 
Sharif Ataliq, who had been captured by Bukhara in Ura-tipah and joined the Bukhara army, 
showed up, the Khoqand forces began to step back and finally ran away. Following them, the 
Bukharan army entered the town.””* 

On 5 Rab¥ al-Thant 1258/May 6, 1842, the entire city of Khoqand fell to the Bukharan 
army.°”4 Entering the city in the morning, the Bukharans plundered every district of the city until 
Amir Nasr Allah stopped the pillage several hours later.?*° Especially, the Khoqand palace was 
pillaged by the soldiers of the Bukharan Sarbaz troops, yet all the properties plundered there 
were eventually seized by Amir Nasr Allah.°”° Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and Sultan Mahmiid Khan 
fled Khogand but were captured soon afterward.”?”? Amir Nasr Allah had Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
and Sultan Mahmiid Khan executed. Two to three days later, the Bukharan ruler had their 
mother, Mah Yar Ayim, with several women executed, too. In eleven days, Muhammad ‘Ali 


Khan’s fourteen-year-old son Muhammad Amin Khan was also executed.?”® 


923 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahadn-numa, 161a. 
924 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:634. 


°5 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 187-8; Mulla ‘Avaz Muhammad argued that no mahalla or mansions (hawii) 
could escape the plundering, which were conducted repeatedly until the pillagers could find everything that was 
hidden by the Khoqand people. ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numda‘i, 161a. 


°°6 According to the Russian slave Vasilii Pshenichnikov, who participated in the war as a member of the 
Sarbaz corps, thirty women and seventeen trunks of various clothes were captured and added to the treasury of the 
Bukharan Amir. M. N. Galkin. “Pokazaniia Russkikh plennykh, vozvrashchennykh iz Bukhary v 1858-59 gg,” in 
Etnograficheskie i Istoricheskie Materialy po Srednei Azii i Orenburgskomu kraiu (Sankt Peterburg: Izdanie Ia. A. 
Isakova, 1868), 238. 


7 According to Hakim Khan Tére, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, running at the speed of twenty farsakhs a day, 
passed Andijan and reached a place called Biitah Qarah. However, realizing that his beloved Khan Padishah Ayim 
stayed in Marghinan, the Khoqand ruler headed there. In Marghtnan, he was captured by the people of the town and 
taken to Khogand by the Bukharan forces. As for Sultan Mahmiid Khan’s arrest, while Hakim Khan Tore argues that 
he was arrested in the town of Shahr-i khan, the anonymous author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi noted that the prince 
was captured on his way to Tashkent. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:635—7; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 
188-9. 


°8 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 134-5; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:641—2; ‘Avaz 
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According to the author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, Amir Nasr Allah had no choice but 
to kill the Khogand rulers because of protest against the Khogand ruler’s acts.””? Nevertheless, 
the killing of the Khogand royal family shocked the people of Khoqand, including Khoqand 
historians like ‘Avaz Muhammad.””? The historian’s condemnation of Amir Nasr Allah for his 
harsh ruling contributed to the characterization of Amir Nasr Allah as cruel and ruthless even 
though the execution of a toppled ruler was not uncommon in Central Asia. This particular ruler 
was also denounced by his own ‘ulama.??! 

Above all, Amir Nasr Allah seems to have intended to establish direct Bukharan rule in 
Khogand. As Hakim Khan Tore pointed out, the unexpected execution of the Khoqand royal 
family left no Khoqand royalty to claim the throne.”*” According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 
Amir Nasr Allah intended to stay in Khogand for six months, establishing the rule of the 
Shari‘ah and teaching the religion and customs of Islam to the tribal groups (i/dtivah), such as 
the Qazaq and the Qirghiz. However, reports that the Khivan ruler Allah Qult Khan was 
preparing to invade Bukharan territory in Chahar-jiiy and Qaraktil compelled Amir Nasr Allah to 


return to Bukhara.?”? 


Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’,, 162a-b. 

°° Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 188. 

930 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa, 162a. 

°31 For example, Nadir Shah had the Khivan ruler Ilbars Khan executed by the demand of Bukharan ‘ulama 
because the Khivan ruler had killed two Bukharan Jiiybart Khwajahs who were serving as emissaries of Nadir Shah. 
Mir Abdoul Kerim, Histoire de l'Asie, Persian text 46-9. 

32 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:642. 


°33 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 189. 
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While staying in Khoqand for seventeen days, Amir Nasr Allah adopted several 
policies.?*4 All the travelers who had come from different provinces, including Bukharans who 
were in exiled in Khogand, were ordered to return to their homeland. The Bukharan ruler also 
had all the chief Khoqandian political and religious dignitaries migrate to Bukhara. All the 
military weapons, such as cannons and rifles, were to be sent to Bukhara. Khogand’s territory 
was divided and assigned to the Bukharan officials.?*° 

Most Khoqand chroniclers contend that Khoqandians had expected Manghit rule to be 
relatively just and compassionate. However, Ibrahim Parvanachi, who was appointed as hakim of 
Khogand, imposed an oppressive rule over Khogand.”*° ‘Avaz Muhammad called him an 
oppressor (zalim), and Niyaz Muhammad portrayed him as a delusional (Ahiyal) opium addict 
(tiriyaki) because of his irrational policies.”*’ His implementation of a comprehensive tax system, 
particularly the collection of taxes on life necessities, such as trees and even coriander plants 
(geshniz) that people grew in their houses, was criticized as too onerous.”*® Niyaz Muhammad 
pointed out that while taxes (rusumdt) were exacted in large amounts, some merchants also 


participated in extortion.?*” 


°34 According to Hakim Khan Tore, Amir Nasr Allah stayed in Khogand for thirteen days. Hakim Khan, 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:642. 


°35 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 135-6. 

36 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:642. Ibrahim was one of the most highly regarded officials at 
the Bukharan court in that period. Holding the exceptional honorary title niyabat agah, the Bukharan dignitary had 
served as hakim of Samarqand, and the commander of the forces of the towns of Miyankal. Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi, 189-90. 

°37 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 136. 


°38 The owner of each tall tree paid one fifth (panj yak) of its yield and of each coriander plant four to five 
puls. ‘Avaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa‘, 163b. 


39 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 136, 139. 
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Lasting only two months and seventeen days, the Manghit rule was toppled by the 
emergence of an alleged vestige of the Khoqand Ming dynasty. The people of Ferghana found 
one Shir ‘Alt Khan living in Talas and enthroned him to become the new Khoqand khan. The 
Khogand historians agree that the prince was the second son of Haji Bik b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Bik, 
who was a grandson of Shahrukh Bi.”° Brought to the political realm by the initiative of the 
Qirghiz, who were in alliance with the Qipchaq, Shir ‘Alt Khan’s rise meant a large influx of 
Qirghiz and Qipchaq to Ferghana, which shifted the political balance among the tribal groups.”*! 
Accompanied by the Qirghiz and Qipchaq forces, the prince entered Ferghana and seized control 
of Namangan and Tirah Qirghan. Then, gathering soldiers from other towns, Shir ‘Ali Khan 
proceeded to Khogand.””” Having heard the report, the commander in Khujand attempted to 
hurry to Khogand with his army. Yet, the Khoqand forces under Shir ‘Ali Khan arrived earlier 
and took control of Khogand.”“° Along with two to three thousand people, Ibrahim fled Khoqand 
to Khujand. However, another group of two to three thousand Bukharans remained in the New 


Palace (Urdah-i naw) of Khogand, which was soon attacked and captured by Shir ‘Ali Khan’s 


°40 Regarding the lineage of the Khogand prince, the Uzbek historian Nabiev assumed that Shir ‘Ali Khan 
was the son of ‘Altm Khan, which seems to be a mistake. R. N. Nabiev, Jz istorii Kokandskogo khanstva 
(Feodal’noe khoziaistvo Khudoyar-khana) (Tashkent: FAN, 1973), 30. Mulla Niyaz Muhammad argued that Shir 
‘Ali Khan was the son of Hajt Bik b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Bik b. ‘Abd al-Karim Khan b. Shahrukh Khan. Niyaz 
Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 137, 174. However, Haktm Khan Tore pointed out Shir ‘Alt Khan’s lineage 
through Haji Bi b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Bik b. ‘Abd al-Rahim Bi b. Shahrukh Bi. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 
2:643. 


941 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahdn-numd‘i, 163b. The Bukharan sentinels observed that twelve thousand 
Qirghiz and Qipchaq were deployed to face the Bukharan army. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 193. 


#2 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 137; On his way of Khoqand, Shir ‘AlT Khan went on 
pilgrimage to the shrines of Muslim saints, such as Lutt Allah Chusti and Bayizid Bastami(!). ‘Avaz Muhammad, 
Tarikh-i Jahan-numa‘, 163b. 


43 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 137. 
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forces and people of Khogand. Many of the Bukharan captives were sold as slaves by the 
Qirghiz and Qipchag warriors.”“4 

However, Bukhara was unable to react immediately to the loss of Khogand and it took 
forty days for Amir Nasr Allah to mobilize his army.”*° Meanwhile, Shir ‘Ali Khan, supported by 
the people of Khogand, began constructing walls and a moat, which had not existed before. 
However, when the Bukharan forces arrived, only half of the wall to the west of the town had 
been completed. Instead, the Khogandians made efforts to dig a moat in the other half the city to 
the east. Those places without any protection— neither a wall, nor a moat—were filled with 
houses and could be accessed only through small streets, which were defended by Khogandians 
equipped with guns and bows.””* In addition, the Khoqand forces were supported by provisions 
delivered by the Qipchaq in Asht and Chadak and reinforced by one thousand soldiers from Ush 
and Andijan.”*’ 

Khoqand’s enhanced defenses created trouble to the Bukharan ruler.*4* The Bukharan 
army attempted to attack Khoqand for several days but continued to be repulsed. Then, Amir 
Nasr Allah led his army to the east side of the city, where the wall had not been built, and 


attacked the gates of Marghtnan and Taghliq. Without a wall, the Bukharan forces could enter 


the streets of Nawbahar. However, the Khogand soldiers blocked the roads and continued to 


4 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 164a-b. 

°45 According to Bobobekov, the Bukharan forces set off on July 29. Bobobekov, Qo’gon Tarixi, 32. 

46 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 139. 

°47 Bobobekov, Qo ’gon Tarixi, 50. 

48 According to Niyaz Muhammad’s account, Amir Nasr Allah realized that it was all the consequence of 
his policies of plundering, taking away some of the Khogand nobles, and killing innocent people. Then, he felt 


ashamed, cursed himself, and regretted his deeds, acknowledging that God led to this situation in response to 
Khogand people’s complaint of injustice (tazullum). Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 140. 
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resist, inflicting considerable casualties. Faced with such difficulties, Amir Nasr Allah continued 
the siege for two months. However, some of the Khoqandian officials, who were forced to join 
the Bukharan forces as hostage-warriors (aq uylik), such as Shadi Dadkhwah and Musulman 
Quli, fled and entered Khogand to join Shir ‘Ali Khan.?”” Historians agree that the report about a 
Khivan raid to Bukharan borders made Amir Nasr Allah decide to return to Bukhara.”*° While 
withdrawing, Amir Nasr Allah released other Khoqand officials to return to Khoqand and left 
Khwajah-Kalan Jiybari as hakim of Khujand and Muhammad Sharif Ataliq as hakim of 
Tashkent.”°! After repelling the invasion of the Bukharan forces from the capital, Shir ‘Ali Khan 
attempted to reclaim the control of Tashkent and Khujand.”°” However, the Khogand ruler was 
cautious not to provoke Bukhara’s resentment. When the Khogand forces seized Tashkent and 
Turkistan, Shir ‘Ali Khan returned the captured Bukharan amirs to Bukhara.?*? 

Khogand historians described the event from the perspective of the ruling dynasty, 
attempting to uphold the dignity of the Ming, dismissing the Bukhara ruler. Defining the 
Bukharan rule as ruthless (birahm) and oppressive (tazallum pishah), Mulla Niyaz Muhammad 
accused Amir Nasr Allah of killing innocent people, including women and children of the 


Khogand royal family, and betraying the Khoqandians’ expectations of just rule by imposing 


°4 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 140-1; Bobobekov, Qo’gon Tarixi, 32. 

°50 Bobobekov, Qo ’gon Tarixi, 32. 

5! Among them were Tengri-Quli Shighawul, ‘Azim Bay Qiishbigi, Salah Sudiir, Muhammad Niyaz 
Hidayicht, Tundi ‘Inaq, Muhammad Karim Yasawul, and Qatirmah Aghaliq. Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 
142-3. 


°52 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 144-8. Those local leaders (kalanan) who offered help to Shir 
‘Ali Khan included Bik Muhammad Aqsaqal, Damla Salih Bik Akhund, and Zuhir Ishtk-A ghasi Tajik. 


°3 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 200. 
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increased tax burdens.”** ‘Avaz Muhammad also points out that Khoqand’s people hated 
Bukharans so much that they even stopped blaming Muhammad ‘Ali Khan.” Additional 
Khogand literary works were produced to condemn Amir Nasr Allah.?°° Khogandian historians 
ascribed Bukhara’s failure to restore its rule to the valor and military prowess of the Khoqandian 
forces led by Shir ‘Ali Khan. The Khogandians were able to build a wall, albeit incomplete, 
around the city within a short period of time. When the Bukharan forces attacked the other side, 
where the construction of the wall had not been completed, the Khoqandians resisted and 
repelled the invaders. Those narratives were appropriated by the Imperial Russian and Soviet 
scholarship to define the war as either an example of “feudal internecine warfare” or as the 
“people’s struggle” against the notorious despot of Bukhara. 

Despite the temporary restoration of the Khoqand Ming dynasty, in the long run the 
1842 war established Bukhara’s dominance over Khogand. First and foremost, the legitimacy of 
Khogand was undermined by the defeat and execution of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan. Although Shir 
‘Ali Khan repulsed the Bukhara forces and restored Ming rule, the traditional religious and 
political institutions that served to embellish the rule of the Khogand Ming rulers were damaged. 
Through Amir Nasr Allah’s denunciation of Muhammad ‘Alt Khan’s marriage as a vilolation of 
the Shari‘ah, the Ming dynasts, who used to claim the role of Amir al-Muslimin, lost their 
religious authority. Moreover, the collapse of the religious legitimacy put the Khoqand political 
system in danger even after the restoration of Khoqand independence. With the damaged 


political system that would uphold Khans’ power and maintain the balance of power among 


4 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 136-54. 
55 SAvaz, Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numa’i, 170a—1b. 


°°6 Babadzhanov, Kokandskoe khanstov, 202-4. 
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various Khoqand constituencies, the new Khogqand ruler, Shir ‘Alt Khan, had to rely on the 
support of tribal groups who could dominate the politics of the center. As Babadzhanov argued, 
the fall of the khans’ prestige led to an era of powerful regents, epitomized by the Qipchaq 
leader, Musulman Quli/Musulmanqul.?>’ 

Secondly, the Bukharan invasion resulted in the disruption of the balance among 
different tribal groups and the sedentary population in Khogand, bringing about political 
instability. Having been groomed and supported by the Qirghiz, Shir ‘Alt Khan depended on the 
tribal group.”**Later , the Qipchaq under the leadership of Musulman Quli revolted and emerged 
as the dominant group in the court politics.”°? Qipchag dominance at the court was challenged by 
the Qirghiz in the southeastern Ferghana Valley. In 1844, while Musulman Quli left to suppress 
the Qirghiz, court officials of Sart and Uzbek background killed Shir ‘Ali Khan and placed 
Murad Khan b. ‘Alim Khan on the throne. Not long after his enthronement, Musulman Quli 
restored Qipchaq domination, killing Murad Khan and elevating Shir ‘Alt Khan’s son Khudayar 
to become a new khan.” However, in the late 1850s, Musulman Quli and his Qipchaq 


companions were purged by the Sart and Uzbek faction. Then, the Qipchaq returned with Mallah 


Khan’s coup d’état against Khudayar Khan.”°! 


°°7 Babadzhanov, Kokandskoe khanstvo, 200, 206-7. 

°8 The Qirghiz leader, Yisuf, occupied the highest position (mingbdshi) in the Khoqand court. (Later, 
Musulman Quli would agree to stop the revolt on condition that Yusuf Mingbashi would resign and be replaced by 
Shadi Dadkhwah, the hakim of Marghinan. Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 155-6.) 

°° On Musulman Qul Qipchaq’s rise and coup, see Levi, The Rise and Fall, 163-164. 


960 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numd’t, 190a—3a. 


6! Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 170-205. 
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Thirdly, the instability of Khogand continued to provide Bukhara with chances to 
intervene in Khoqand’s politics by supporting exiled princes. The first Khogand prince who 
Amir Nasr Allah supported was Ataliq Bik b. ‘Alim Khan. However, he was captured and killed 
by Shir ‘Ali Khan.?© When the Qipchag forces led by Musulman Quli occupied Khogand, Shir 
‘Ali Khan’s son Sartmsaq sought refuge in Bukhara. Amir Nasr Allah then sent the Khogand 
prince and his retinue to settle in Char-darah, which was close to the border with Khoqand. 
Because the people of Tashkent resented the rule of the Qipchaq governor of Tashkent, they 
decided to support Sartmsaq, who seized the control of Tashkent.?°? Amir Nasr Allah also sent 
the exiled Khogand prince Murad Bik to Ura-tipah so that he could be invited and became the 
Khogand ruler.” Bukhara also made a military intervention to support Murad Bik in 
overthrowing Shir ‘Alt Khan’s regime. When the Sariq and Salor Turkmen tribal groups in Merv 
sent an emissary to Bukhara in 1845 and asked Amir Nasr Allah to help them in their struggle 
with the Teke, the Bukharan ruler refused the request because his army was conducting 
operations in Khogand.?® Upon his ascension, Murad Khan proclaimed that he was a deputy 
(naib) of Amir Nasr Allah. 

To be sure, after destroying Murad Khan’s regime and establishing Khudayar Khan, the 


regency of Musulman Qult brought temporary stability to Khoqand. No Bukharan involvement 


96? Babadzhanov, Kokandskoe khanstvo, 205. 

°63 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 169-70. 

964 SAvaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Jahan-numda‘i, 203a. Although Vel’iaminov-zernov argued that the 
Bukharan ruler sent his army to Khoqand to support Murad Bik in his bid for the Khoqand throne, there are no 
accounts that corroborate Bukhara’s military intervention. Vel’iaminov-zemoyv, “Istoricheskiia Izvestiia,”344—6. 


°°5 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 222-3. 


°° Bobobekov, Qo’gon Tarixi, 32. 
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was possible during that period. Musulman Quli eliminated Sarimsaq’s regime in Tashkent by 
inviting him with a false letter of allegiance and killing him in 1263/1846—7.°°’ Khogand under 
Musulman Quli’s regency came to reestablish its previous position as a local power. In 1848, 
Khogand sent an envoy, ‘Abd al-Ghafir, to the Qing government in Alti-shahr to reclaim its 
privilege to levy tax on Muslim merchants.” 

However, Bukhara found a chance to meddle in Khoqand politics when a coup 
engineered by the amirs in Tashkent and Khoqand stopped the Qipchaq domination by 
massacring over twenty thousand Qipchaq people.”®’ Musulman Quli fled Khogand to the area of 
Shahr-i Khan and Andijan. The Khogand ruler Khudayar Khan and his brother Mallah Khan led 
an expedition and defeated the Qipchaq forces in the battle of Brlqilamah. Musulman Quli was 
brought to Khogand and executed by hanging in 1273/1856—7.°”° After removing Musulman 
Quli and the Qipchaq dominance, Khudayar Khan and Mallah Khan shared the rule, the former 
in Khogand and the latter in Tashkent. However, their coexistence soon came to an end as 
Mallah Khan defied his brother’s suzerainty, which brought about Khudayar Khan’s expedition 
against Tashkent. Defeated by Khudayar Khan’s forces at the battle outside Tashkent, Mallah 


Khan fled to Bukhara.”’! Amir Nasr Allah welcomed him and attempted to reconcile the two 


brothers. Khudayar Khan allowed Mallah Khan to return and serve as hakim of Marghinan. Their 


°67 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 177-9. 

°68 Takahiro Onuma, Shinmen Yasushi, and Kawahar Yayoi, “Kokuritsu kokyii hakubutsuin shozd 1848nen 
kokando monjo saiko (Reconsidering the 1848 Khoqand Documents Stored at the National Palace Museum),” 
Tohoku gakuin daigaku ronshi: Rekishi to bunka (The Tohoku Gakuin University Review: History and Culture) 49, 
2013: 1-24. 

°° Bobobekov, Qo ’gon Tarixi, 33; Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 187-9. 

°70 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 191-7. 


°” Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 199-202. 
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coexistence lasted until 1857 when another struggle broke out again between Khudayar Khan 
and Mallah Khan. Supported by the Qirghiz and the Qipchaq led by Musulman Quli’s son ‘Alim 
Quli, Mallah Khan advanced to Khoqand and ousted Khudayar Khan, who in turn sought asylum 
in Bukhara.?”” 

After Amir Nasr Allah’s death, Bukhara continued to be involved in the political chaos 
in Khogand throughout the 1860s. In 1862, Mallah Khan was murdered and Shah Murad Khan 
was enthroned. Resented by the measures of the new khan, the people of Tashkent invited 
Khudayar Khan, who had taken refuge in Bukhara. While Shah Murad Khan attacked Tashkent, 
the new Bukharan ruler, Amir Muzaffar, who succeeded Amir Nasr Allah, invaded Khoqand and 
installed Khudayar Khan. However, after the defeat in the struggle with ‘Alim Quli in 1863, 
Khudayar Khan again fled to Bukhara. Not until 1866 when ‘Alim Qul died in the battle with 
Russia could Khudayar Khan return, whose rule lasted until 1875.2? 

During its continual involvement in Khogand politics, Bukhara extended control to Ura- 
ttipah, which had been in dispute with Khogand for its suzerainty. Amir Nasr Allah appointed 
Berdi Yar Ishtk-agasi Yuz as hakim of Ura-tipah. When the Yuz leader died in 1844, Amir Nasr 
Allah appointed one Ishaq Btk Manghit as the new hakim. Yet, after one year, in accordance with 
the request of the Yuz ilatiyvah, Amir Nasr Allah replaced Ishaq Bik Manghit with ‘Isa 
Dadkhwah Yuz.?” However, Khogand under the regency for Musulman Quilt began to reclaim 
the control of Ura-tipah. The Khogand forces attacked the fort several times—in 1845, 1846, and 


1848—, which all failed. In 1849, Khogand succeeded in seizing Ura-tipah. In reaction to that, 


°” Levi, The Rise and Fall, 189-91; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 242. 
°73 Bobobekov, Qo’gon Tarixi, 33-5; Sami, Tarikh-i salatin-i Manghittia, 141, note 100. 
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Amir Nasr Allah launched an invasion in 1850 and retook the town, killing several thousands of 
the Khogand Qipchaq. The Bukharan ruler appointed one ‘Ala Shukur Bi as hakim of Ura-tipah 
and returned to Bukhara. However, from 1268/1851—2, Khoqand attempted to expand toward 
Ura-tipah, and in the next year, Khoqand succeeded in taking the city and killed the Bukharan 
governor, ‘Ala Shukur Bi, installing Rustam Bik Yuz instead. The Bukharan reprisal did not 
occur until 1858, when Amir Nasr Allah attacked and killed Rustam Bik Yuz, appointing one 


Bazar Bi as new hakim of Ura-tipah.?” 


Conclusion 

Despite the dominant historiographic narratives, which focus on individual characters, 
this section examined the rivalry between Bukhara and Khoqand before and during Amir Nasr 
Allah’s reign with the focus on the political dynamics between the two states. The circumstances, 
in which the two tribal-background dynasties of Bukhara and Khoqand developed, shaped their 
ways of contestation, including direct and indirect warfare, proxy wars, intra-regional and inter- 
regional diplomacy. Their competition involved different polities as the tribal principalities in 
Shahr-i Sabz and in Ura-tipah as well as the Russian, the Qing, and the Ottoman Empires. Those 
multi-faceted efforts of Bukhara and Khogand were aimed at claiming superior legitimacy 
compared to each other. 

In fact, the strategies employed in the Bukhara-Khoqand rivalry reveal how the two 
states, which originated in tribal backgrounds, evolved into regional powers. They competitively 
engaged in regime legitimation, which not only targetted their rivals but also were aimed at 


internal constituencies. At the same time, the rulers of Bukhara and Khoqand made efforts to 


°75 Mukhtarov, Ocherk istorii Ura-Tiubinskogo vladeniia, 36-7; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 242. 
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undermine each other’s power base by extending influence toward tribal groups and sedentary 
population under the control of their opponent. 

In that context, Amir Nasr Allah’s conquest of Khogand marked a new era. The 
Bukharan ruler waged a war against Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, questioning the Khogand leader’s 
legitimacy as a ruler who could keep the agreement on their border and the precepts of the 
Shari‘ah. It was a battle for the title of the “ruler of Muslims” in Central Asia, which their fathers 
had claimed to be. Bukhara’s triumph in 1842 meant not only the demise of Muhammad ‘AIT 
Khan’s regime but also the destruction of the Khoqand system of legitimation. Although 
Khogand rule was restored by Shir ‘Alt Khan’s return with Qirghiz and Qipchaq backing, its 
damaged political system, which had sustained Khogand rulers’ legitimacy, was unrecoverable. 
On the other hand, Bukhara’s victory in 1842 made possible the Bukhara Manghit dynasty’s 


domination in Central Asia. 
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3.3. Amir Nasr Allah’s Policies towards the Khivan and Afghan Dynasties 

In addition to Shahr-i Sabz and Khogand, Bukharan relations with the Khivan Qingirat 
and the Afghan BarakzayT dynasties occupied much of Amir Nasr Allah’s time. Scholars have 
been portraying Nasr Allah’s foreign policy goals as motivated by the ruler’s “expansionism.” 
This perspective was partly derived from a nationalist approach and partly from the so-called 
“three khanates” convention, which addresses Bukhara, Khoqand, and Khiva separately.”’° It is 
important to remember that, the interactions between Bukhara and such Muslim polities as Khiva 
and Afghanistan also involved extra-regional political actors, such as Russia, Qajar Iran, and 
British India, as well as the Turkmen tribal groups, who practiced nomadic pastoralism in 
Khurasan along the political boundaries of Qajar Iran and Central Asia, and who were among 
those who played significant roles in shaping Amir Nasr Allah’s policies. 

By examining sources that represent different standpoints, this section explores 
Bukhara’s relationship with the Khivan and the Afghan dynasties during Amir Nasr Allah’s 
reign. We focus on preexisting socio-cultural dynamics and also on new circumstances that were 
sustained the external powers. 

Sources on Bukhara’s relations with the Khivan and the Afghan dynasties before and 
during Nasr Allah’s period include such Bukharan chronicles as Mir ‘Abd al-Karim Bukhar'’s 
historical work, Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Azim Sami’s works, and the anonymous Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi, among others. Khivan and Afghan materials are no less important. A number of 
Khiva chronicles typically align with each monarch’s reigning period. For the period prior to 


Amir Nasr Allah, Shir Muhammad Mirab Minis and Muhammad Riza Mirab Agahi’s Firdaws 


°76 For example, Alimova, Istoriia Uzbekistana (XVI- pervaia polovina XIX veka), 259-372. 
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al-Iqbal is of utmost importance.?”’” Among Agahi’s chronicles that were dedicated to each of the 
Khivan khans from the 1820s to 1860s,?’* Riyaz al-Dawlah, devoted to Allah Quit Khan’s reign, 
provides the most relevant information concerning Khiva’s relationship with Bukhara during 
Nasr Allah’s time in power.?’”? The anonymous Tarikh-i Allah Quli Khan covers the events of the 
same period.”*° Other Khivan historical works, such as Babajan Mangit Thana’l’s Tawdartkh-i 
Khwarzamshahiyyah and Muhammad Yisuf Bik Bayant’s Shajarah-yi Khwarazmshahi, were 
produced after the Russian invasion.”*! For the most part, those later works heavily relied on 
Agaht’s chronicles for descriptions of Khivan-Bukharan relations.”®* Among the Afghan sources, 


Fayz Muhammad Katib Hazarah’s Siraj al-tavarikh is paramount.’®? In addition to those Central 


°” Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-Iqbdal: History of 
Khorezm, ed. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1988, 1999). 


°78 Q, Munirov, Xorazmda Tarixnavislik (XVII-XIX va XX asr boshlari) (Tashkent: Adabiyot va san’at, 
2002); Q. Sultonova, Ogahiyning “Gulshani davlat” asari adabiy manba sifatida. Filologiia fanlari nomzodi ilmiy 
darajasi uchun yozilgan dissertatsiia (Tashkent, 2000); Muhammad Rizo Erniyozbek O’g’li Ogahiy, Zubdat-t- 
Tavorix: Tarixlar Sarasi, eds by Nurboy Jabborov et al. (Toshkent: O’zbekiston. 2009); N. Shodmonov, “Shohidu-I- 
igbol ’ning o’zbek badiiy-tarixiy nasri taraqqiyotidagi o’rni, manbalari va matniy tadgqiqi. Filologiia fanlari 
nomzodi ilmiy darajasi uchun yozilgan dissertatsiia (Tashkent, 2009); Muhammad Riza Mirab Agahi, Zubdat al- 
Tavarikh, trans. Khilola Nazirova (Tashkent-Samarkand, 2016). 


°79 Muhammad Riza Mirab Agahi, Riyaz al-Dawlah, IV RAN, D123. E 6/III. On the work, L. V. Dmitrieva 
at al., Opisanie Tiurkskikh Rukopisei Instituta Narodov Azii (Moskva: Nauka, 1965), 1:110-111. 


°80 Tarikh-i Allah Quli Khan, lV RAN, B 769. On the works, L. V. Dmitrieva at al., Opisanie, T.1, 117. 


81 Babajan Mangit Thana’t, Tawarikh-i Khwarzamshahiyyah, SB Ms or quart 1605; Muhammad Yisuf Bik 
Bayani, Shajarah-yi Khwarazmshahi, [VR ANUz, no. 9596. On the latter work, Ron Sela, “Invoking the Russian 
Conquest of Khiva and the Massacre of the Yomut Turkmens: The Choices of a Central Asian Historian,” Asiatische 
Studien/Etudes Asiatiques 60, no.2 (2006): 459-77. 
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Asian historical narratives, travelers’ travelogues and memoirs offer information about Bukhara- 


Khiva and the Bukhara-Afghan relations in the early and mid-nineteenth century.?*4 


Bukhara’s relationship with Khiva: the Russian and Turkmen factors 

The Khiva Qingirat dynasty, which was officially launched in the late eighteenth 
century, successfully consolidated its power in Khwarazm and began to pose threats to the 
Manghit regime from the beginning of the nineteenth century. The political rivalry between 
Bukhara and Khiva traced back to the mid-fifteenth century when the two Chinggisid dynasties, 
the ‘Arabshahids and the Abii’l-Khayrids were founded in Khwarazm and Ma ward? al-Nahr.”®° 
However, their sucessor states, the Qtingirat dynasty of Khiva and the Manghit dynasty of 
Bukhara, maintained different relations, a part of new strategies of legitimation in their attempts 
to supersede the previous Chinggisid dynasties. 

Bukharan (Manghit) — Khivan (Qingirat) relations developed in several phases. From 
the mid-eighteenth century up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, Khiva experienced 
frequent regime changes as tribal leaders competitively brought in a number of Chinggisid 
princes to serve as ruler. Through such power struggles, the Qungirat dynasty was finally 
established by Muhammad Amin Inaq’s descendants, particularly the first khan of the dynasty, 
Iltuzar/Eltiizar khan. During that unstable period in Khiva’s politics, Bukhara served as a place 


where the disgruntled nobles of Khiva sought refuge and called for military intervention. The 


°84 For example, Meyendorff, Voyage; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie; Wolff, Travels and Adeventures; Burnes, 
Travels into Bokhara; Demezon and Vitkevich, Zapiski o Bukharskom khanstve; ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar. 


°85 Mir Mukhammed Amin, Ubaidulla-name, 16; Yuri Bregel, “Uzbeks, Qazaqs, and Turkmens,” in The 
Cambridge History of Inner Asia: The Chinggisid Age, eds. Nicola di Cosmo, Allen J. Frank, and Peter B. Golden 
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Bukhara Manghit rulers would play off Khivan political exiles and make interventions in Khivan 
politics. For example, Muhammad Amin Inaq, the virtual founder of the Qingirat dynasty, fled 
to Bukhara under Daniyal Atalig in 1183/1770 and sought support from him to recover control of 
the Khivan court from the Yomuts.”’° Bukhara was also involved in the power struggle between 
Muhammad Amin Inaq and Baba Bik, the son of Niyaz Parvanachi, who was from Qanghli and 
served as the ruler of Hazarasp and Urgench.?*’ In 1781-2, Baba Bik and his faction invited 
Pulad Ghazi Sultan, the brother of Aba’! Ghazi khan, the nominal Chinggisid ruler in Bukhara, 
to challenge Muhammad Amin Inaq, an intrusion that was repulsed only with great exertion by 
the Qiingirat ruler.?** Around 1798, Khwajah Murad Bi and Tore Murad Sufi established their 
own regime in the city of Qingirat near the bank of the Aral Sea. The khwajah regime received 
support from Bukhara in its struggle with Muhammad Amin Inag and his son ‘Avaz Inaq.”®” 
After consolidating power in Khwarazm, the Qingirat dynasty came into direct conflict 
with Bukhara. There were several disputes between the two states. Particularly, their respective 
relations with Turkmen tribal groups and with Russia played a crucial part in shaping their 
policies toward each other. To fully understand the Bukhara-Khiva relationship, it is necessary to 


take into consideration the Turkmen and Russian factors. 


°86 According to Munis and Agahi, the Bukharan ruler not only ignored his promise to help Muhammad 
Amin Inaq, but also disrespected him. Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 110-111. 591, note 406. 


°87 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 74-7. 

°88 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 141-2. The Russian Efremov, who served Daniyal Ataliq, 
accompanied the Bukharan forces led by Badal Bik to convoy the prince to Khiva. F. Efremov, Stranstvovanie 
Filippa Efremova: v Kirgizskoi stepi, Bukharii, Khive, Persii, Tibete i Indii i vozvrashchenie ego ottuda chrez’ 


Angliiu v Rossiiu (Kazan’: Universitetskaia Tipografiia, 1811), 19. 


°89 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 283-2, 330. 
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Turkmen tribal groups constituted important constituencies in Khwarazm since the 
‘Arabshahid era. As the number of Turkmen tribal groups grew, the Qungirat rulers wanted to 
appropriate their potential military might. In exchange for military service, the Khivan khans 
provided material remuneration or at least opportunities for gaining wealth. Because slaves were 
an important part of economy, those tribal entities actively engaged in raiding Russian and 
Iranian border areas with the Khivan rulers’ permission. However, Khiva’s relationship with the 
Turkmen tribal groups could also have adverse effects. When a Khivan ruler was unable to 
satisfy their needs or lose power to control them, the Turkmens — with superior military power — 
would revolt and threaten the khan’s authority. 

In the nineteenth century, Khivan rulers made efforts to organize military operations in 
the Qazaq steppe and along the Qajar borderland as frequently as possible because those 
campaigns brought about the participation of tribal groups, ensuring their loyalty. As a result of 
the military campaigns, Khivan rulers also shared in the spoils, usually one fifth of the booty.?”’ 
From the early 1810s, Khiva khans actively engaged in holy wars against Qajar Iran. The 
military expeditions against “infidels” in Iran offered the Khivan rulers an opportunity to 
embellish themselves as holy warriors (ghdzi), which enhanced their legitimacy and increased 
their control over Turkmen tribal groups.””! 

When it comes to the Russian factor, it is useful to compare Bukhara and Khiva in terms 
of their relationship with Russia. Bukhara’s relations with Russia had been defined, to a 


considerable degree, by trade. Russia and Bukhara had maintained close trade connections for 


°° For example, Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 485. 
°°! The first such Khivan attack recorded in Firdaws al-Igbal was Muhammad Rahim Khan’s dispatching of 


a band of the Yomut Turkmen to raid the Astrabad area in March 1811. Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 350, 
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centuries. Although Peter the Great and other Russian politicians considered expanding towards 
Central Asia in one way or another, most of Russia’s diplomatic efforts with Bukhara during the 
eighteenth century revolved around trade issues.””” This trend of friendly relations continued in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. For example, in 1815 and 1819, one Azimjan b. 
Muminjan was dispatched by Amir Haydar to St. Petersburg. The Bukharan envoy requested the 
Russian tsar to send a Russian emissary to Bukhara to discuss trade. In June 1820, Amir Haydar 
again urged Russia to send an envoy, which resulted in Negri and Meyendorff’s mission to 
Bukhara. Ensuring the security of trade routes between Russia and Bukhara was the foremost 
item on the agenda of Negri’s mission.””’ In the 1830s, astonished by the news concerning the 
penetration of British agents and products into the region, the Russian government dispatched P. 
I. Demaison and I. V. Vitkevich to gather more information and to persuade Bukhara to maintain 
Russia’s advantageous status in politics and commerce. 

Of course, Russia was sometimes at odds with Bukhara, especially on trade of Russian 
slaves. The Russian envoys to Bukhara demanded that Bukhara set free Russian slaves. As a 
result, Butenev, who visited Bukhara in 1841-2, was able to return to Russia with seventy-three 
Russian slaves.””° Nevertheless, the issue of Russian slaves never eclipsed the crucial topic of 


trade.°”° 


°°2 On the centuries of history of the Bukhara-Russia trade, Burton, The Bukharans. For seventeenth- 
century developments that led to the period in questions, see Ron Sela, “Prescribing the Boundaries of Knowledge: 
Seventeenth-Century Russian Diplomatic Missions to Central Asia,” in Writing Travel in Central Asian History, ed. 
Nile Green (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2013), 68-88. 
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°° John L. Evans ed., Mission of N. P. Ignat’ev to Khiva and Bukhara in 1858 (Newtonville, Ma.: Oriental 
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Throughout the 1840s and 50s, several issues were raised by Russian merchants on 
Bukhara and other Central Asian countries’ policies. One lingering issue was the Central Asian 
regime’s unfair exaction of tariffs from the Russian merchants. Due to the higher tariffs imposed 
on Russian merchants, the Russians were effectively driven out of Central Asian markets. From 
1852, no Russian merchants visited Central Asia, trading only through Muslim agents who were 
composed mostly of Kazan Tatars or Qazaqs.””’ Another serious concern was the outflow of 
Russian coins to Central Asia. Central Asian merchants who came to Russia purchased not only 
Russian goods but also metal coins, which they brought to Central Asia and traded with Iranian 
and other merchants to purchase British products. According to statistical data, the considerable 
amount of 4 million rubles outflowed through the border customs scattered from Astrakhan to 
Semipalatinsk in 1863.8 However, the economic problems, along with the need to secure cotton 
supply from Central Asia, did not lead the Russian Empire to pursue military means to resolve 


the aforementioned issues at least until the mid-1860s.””’ As can be seen in Ignatiev’s diplomatic 


Press, 2018), especially chapters 6 and 7. 


°°7 Zalesov, “Posol’stvo,” 452-458. However, Eugene Schuyler, the American diplomat to Russia, observed 
that Russian merchants who engaged in the trade with Bukhara had considerable disadvantages not just by the 
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lost money because they sold largely on credit to the Bukharans and did not receive the money they were promised. 
Schuyler, Turkistan, 2:95-6. 


°°8 M.K. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskka politika tsarskogo pravitel’stva na Srednei Vostoke vo votoroi 
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mission in 1858, the Russian government’s goal was first and foremost to promote trade, 
including using the Amu Darya to allow Russian merchandise to reach Bukhara more swiftly.!0°° 
On the other hand, Russian politicians viewed Khiva with suspicion and animosity. For 
the most part, Russian scholarship ascribed tensions between Russia and Khiva to Khiva’s 
hostile activities against Russia, including the active trade of Russian slaves and continual 
attempts to plunder the caravans travelling between Russia and other Central Asian cities. !°”! 
Khivans considered the failed expedition of Bekovich-Cherkasskii in 1717 a Russian 
invasion despite Russia’s claim that it was intended only to build a fort in Krasnovodsk Bay 
(present-day Tiirkmenbasy Bay).'°? Even in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
the Russian government discussed the possibility of military campaigns against Khiva. 
Analyzing the reports of Blankennagel’ in 1780 and Verigin in 1826, the Soviet historian E. V. 
Bunakov argued that the Russian government had for a long period discussed the plausibility of 


conquering Khiva for various reasons, including securing trade routes and appropriating the 


Central Asian markets.'° When the Khiva Qingirat dynasty grew stronger in the 1810s and 


returning territory that was seized from Khokand. E. V. Bunakov, ““‘K istorii snoshenii Rossii s sredneaziatskimi 
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began asserting their suzerainty over the Turkmens, the Qazaqs, and the Qaraqalpaqs, Russians 
felt threatened and worried for their hegemony in the steppe.!°“ In addition, Khiva was blamed 
for instigating Qazaq and Turkmen raids on the Russian border, raids aimed at capturing 
Russians to sell them as slaves. 

Nevertheless, following the failure of Bekovich-Cherkasskii’s mission in 1717, the 
Russian government refrained from resorting to military campaigns to pressure Khiva. To protect 
caravans from Khivan attacks, the Russian government considered militarizing caravans, yet this 
proved too expensive. In 1818, the governor of Orenburg, Essen, dispatched an envoy, a Bashkir 
named Abdul Nasyr Subkhankulov, to Khiva to complain about the plundering of a Russian 
caravan by a group of Khivan robbers. However, the envoy was treated with hostility and 
eventually escaped.!°° The following year, the Russian authories sent another emissary, Nikolay 
Murav’ev, through the Russian commander in the Caucasus, Aleksei Ermolov. Although 
Murav’ev met Muhammad Rahim Khan and was accompanied by Khivan envoys on his return, 
the caravan routes were still not safe from the threat of Khivan pillaging. 

Russian rhetoric blaimed the frequent robberies and kidnapping on Khiva, but it is 
important to distinguish the stance of the Khivan government from that of the robbers. The 
Qungirat dynasty did not always want to disrupt caravan trade. At times, the Khivan rulers 
plundered caravans for political reasons, yet other times, they assumed the role of protectors of 


caravans that also accommodated Khivan Muslim merchants. As a matter of fact, the Khiva elite 
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engaged in caravan trade between Khiva and Orenburg, which they were eager to protect from 
the raids of Turkmens or Qaraqalpaqs. !°°° 

Taking under consideration the entaglmed relations involving Russians and Turkmens 
may offer a new perspective for understanding the dynamics underlying Bukharan and Khivan 
military confrontations from the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The Khivan historian Shir Muhammad Munis pointed out the following four causes that 
strained the relationship: 1) when the Yemreli Turkmens plundered a Bukhara caravan, Amir 
Haydar complained, but Khiva’s effort to restore the stolen property was delayed; 2) the 
Bukharan Salor Turkmens plundered a Khivan caravan; 3) Bukhara encouraged Khivan fugitives 
to join the rebels in Qiingirat; 4) Khiva supported the Bukharan prince Din Nasir Tora in 
Merv. !°°7 Notably, the first and second events were related to the caravan trade, whereas the third 
and fourth pertained to political rivalry. 

The incident that Munis raised as the first reason for the military clash between Bukhara 
and Khiva deserves more attention. A group of Khivan subjects, mostly the Khivan Turkmen 
tribal groups, attacked and plundered a Bukharan caravan, which seems to have been the very 
caravan that included the Russian diplomatic delegation led by Ia. P. Gaverdovskii in 1803.'°°8 


The incident brought about an immediate reaction from the Bukharan ruler, Amir Haydar. 


According to Munis, Haydar sent a friendly letter (thlas-nama) and requested the Khivan ruler, 


1006 Tn September 1810, Muhammad Rahim Khan sent a detachment of his army to protect a caravan 
leaving Khiva for Orenburg from the Chowdur. The caravan was later attacked by the Chowdurs but succeeded in 
repulsing the raid after a siege that lasted five days. Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 313, 325-6. 330. 


1007 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 218-9. 
1008 The emissary managed to escape but many in his retinue, including his wife, were captured. 


Meyendorff, Voyage, 6; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie, 24, 164. N. A. Khalfin, Rossia i khanstva Srednei Azii (pervaia 
polovina XIX veka) (Moskva, 1974), 67-78. 
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Eltiizaér Khan, to collect and return the stolen property of the Bukharan merchants. Eltiizar Khan 
agreed, but his efforts to retrieve the plundered property met resistance from the Yemreli tribal 
group. Only through a military operation were the Yemreli forced to return the property, which 
Eltiizar Khan sent to Bukhara. However, instead of expressing his gratitude, Amir Haydar said 
some “senseless” words to the Khivan emissary, which enraged Eltiizar Khan.” An enmity 
grew between Bukhara and Khiva, which, from the end of 1805, led Khiva to take a more 
aggressive stance by attacking and plundering Bukharan caravans. Munis claims that six of the 
nine Khivan military activities against Bukhara during this period targeted Bukharan caravans 
and merchants. !°!° 

In order to protect their caravans, Bukhara decided to attack Khiva directly. In March 
1806, twenty thousand troops led by Rajab Bi were dispatched but did not succeed to subdue 
Khiva. Then, in June, Amir Haydar himself led the army to attack Khiva. The Khivan army 
crossed the Ami Darya and faced the Bukharans. After a series of battles in the vicinity of 
Khangah, the Khivan forces had to retreat. In order to cross the river back, Iltuzar Khan and his 
entourage rode on a boat but it soon capsized, and the khan and at least seven amirs drowned.!°!! 
The total Khivan casualties in the war amounted to two thousand.!°!? Iltuzar Khan’s brother 


Qutligh/Qutli Murad was captured. The Bukharan army advanced and attacked Khangah, yet it 


soon withdrew because of the news about Khogand’s ‘Alim Khan’s move toward Ura-tipah.!°'3 


9 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 178-183. 
10 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 219-221. 
ll Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 221-230. 


°l2 Mir Abdoul Kerim, Histoire de l'Asie centrale, Persian text, 73—4, 86; Translation, 163-6, 192. 


13 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Risalah, 12a-b. 
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The crisis that followed IItuzar Khan’s death was soon pacified when his brother 
Muhammad Rahim assumed power in Khiva.!°'* Muhammad Rahim proved an astute politician. 
The new Qiungirat ruler concluded a peace treaty with Bukhara, asking Amir Haydar to release 
the Khivan captives, including his elder brother Qutliigh Murad, which Amir Haydar agreed 
to.!°' According to ‘Abd al-Karim Bukhari, the Bukharan ruler anticipated he could interfere in 
Khiva’s affairs of Khiva through Qutligh Murad, who had pledged allegiance to him. However, 
Qutligh Murad and Muhammad Rahim reconciled with each other, and Qutligh Murad’s letter 
to the Bukharan stated that, all the dignitaries in Khiva were following Muhammad Rahim with 
little regard to him Haydar.'°!° 

Aware of Khiva’s disadvantage against Bukhara, Muhammad Rahim Khan at first 
focused on restoring Khiva’s strength and thwarting any interference from Bukhara. In 1807, 
Bukharan forces invaded Khiva in support of Muhammad Rahim Khan’s uncle, Muhammad 
Riza Bek, but failed to change the regime and withdrew.'°!’ As soon as the Khitay of Qaraqalpaq 
pledged allegiance to Bukhara, creating a space for Bukhara to intervene, Muhammad Rahtm 


Khan launched an attack and coerced the Qaraqalpagqs to give up the plan.!°!8 


1014 Although the battle was lost, the Khivan prince crossed the river by swimming as the boat sank in the 
middle of the river. On returning to Khiva, Muhammad Rahim was raised to be his successor by the people of Khiva 
two days after the death of Iltuzar Khan. Firdaws al-Iqbdal: History of Khorezm, 237-8. 

1015 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 239-43. 

1016 Mir Abdoul Kerim, Histoire de I'Asie centrale, Persian text 74-5; Translation 167-8. According to 
Munis, at first, Muhammad Rahim remained in the post of Inag, bringing back the expelled Chinggisid khan, Aba’! 
Ghazi khan. However, when Qutligh Murad returned to Khiva in October 1806, Muhammad Rahim became khan, 
deposing Abi’! Ghazi khan, and appointing Qutligh Murad as Inaq. Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 243. 

1017 Firdaws al-Igbdal: History of Khorezm, 251. 


1018 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 255-6. 
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As tensions grew between Amir Haydar and Muhammad Rahim Khan, another incident 
involving the Russia-Bukhara caravan occurred, this time concerning a Russian caravan from 
Orenburg (Yangi-qal‘a, in Central Asian sources) that was attacked in 1808 by the Chowdur 
Turkmens, then subjects of Khiva. The people of the caravan built a barrier made up of their 
loads and resisted with guns for eight days. However, when their water and ammunition was 
exhausted, terms for peace were negotiated, and finally all the property was pillaged. This time, 
the Khivan regime took initiative to control the situation. Muhammad Rahim Khan decided to 
hold the Chowdurs answerable for the plunder and even attacked them. In 1809, the Khivan ruler 
sent five hundred men to escort a caravan from Orenburg through “dangerous stations.”!°!” 

Khiva’s efforts not to provoke Bukhara proved effective. Consequently, in September 
1811, Amir Haydar dispatched his envoys who carried a message of friendship (ikhlas-namah) to 
Khiva. The ensuing peace enabled Muhammad Rahim Khan to focus on the Qazaqs and the 
Turkmens.!°° In 1812, Muhammad Rahim Khan launched an attack to the Chomekey Qazaq 
tribal group under Sultan Timur Khan on the pretext that they often pillaged the caravans from 
Ma wara’ al-Nahr.!'"?! In 1814, after a series of diplomatic exchanges, Amir Haydar even sent 
cannons and rifles (shamkhdllar) to Khiva.'°* However, under the surface of the apparent 


Khiva-Bukhara détente, there remained the possibility of Bukhara’s interfering in Khiva’s 


1019 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 269, 290. 

1020 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 370, 390-1. 

1021 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 389, 392. However, there were more important purposes for the 
expedition. Khiva wanted to take control of the region of Yangi-Darya, which was the northern area form the mouth 
of Syr Darya, by subduing the Qaraqalpaqs. However, the Qazaqs, in the wake of the war between the Qungirat 
dynasty and the Aral Sufis, expanded into Yangi-Darya. 


1022 The reason for this unusual military cooperation remains unclear. Perhaps, the Bukhara ruler wished to 
support Khiva against a possible Qajar invasion. Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 420. 
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internal affairs. For example, when one ‘Abd Allah Inaq rebelled in Hazarasp in 1814, he 
approached Amir Haydar, who in turn sent a yarlig recognizing the rebel amir as a new ruler of 
Khiva. However, his plot failed, and ‘Abd Allah Inag took refuge in Bukhara. '°* 

The peace between Bukhara and Khiva lasted until 1820 when conflict broke out around 
the issue of controlling the Turkmen tribal groups in Akhal and Merv. According to Firdaw al- 
Iqbal, in 1226/1811—2, when the Teke in Merv raided Hazarasp and captured people and 
property. Muhammad Rahim Khan initially planned a retaliation but averted the expedition after 
discussing the issue with Amir Haydar, who took control of Merv. The Bukharan ruler promised 
to retrieve and return all the people, animals and property taken by the Teke. However, he did 
not keep his promise. While attempting to subjugate the Teke of Akhal and the Qazaqs, 
Muhammad Rahim Khan decided to attack the Teke-Sariq in Merv. In 1236/1820—1 a Khivan 
detachment composed of Yomut, Chowdur, and Yemreli Turkmen soldiers were disptached to 
raid the Merv Teke-Sariq. The Khivan forces accomplished their mission and began to return to 
Khiva via the southern bank of the Amt Darya. When the Khivan army approached the 
Bukharan fort Char-jity, the Bukharan commander in Char-jity, Atah Khan Mir-Akhir Qalmaq, 
led his army to block their way. A battle occurred between the two forces, resulting in the defeat 


of the Bukharan army.'**4 


1023 Abd Allah Inaq later returned to Khiva, begging for forgiveness from Muhammad Rahim Khan, who 
accepted his applogy. However, ‘Abd Allah Inaq was executed a few months later due to his involvement in certain 
“vile deeds.” Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 416-7, 424. 


1024 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 488-90. The incident was also described in Muhammad 
Ya'qiib’s Risdlah but with some differences. According to the Bukharan author, the event took place in 1234/1818-9. 
In addition, Khiva was blamed for causing the military conflict because the Khivan troops, who were passing Char- 
ju to the north, suddenly turned toward the area. Realizing that the Khivan forces was approaching the fort, the 
Bukharan troops went out to face the Khivans. Muhammad Ya‘qub, Risalah, 13a-b. 
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Bukhara-Khiva relations grew worse from 1820 on, with the unfolding Khitay-Qipchaq 
rebellion. The rebellion delivered a blow to Bukhara’s security not just by the military activities 
of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebels, but also by their invitation of other political entities to intervene. 
The Khitay-Qipchaq tribal group called on Khiva as well as Khogand to support them in their 
struggle with Amir Haydar.!°” In 1822, the Khitay-Qipchaq sent one Allah Berd? Bik as envoy 
to urge the Khivan ruler to attack Bukhara. In response, Muhammad Rahim Khan sent a letter of 
encouragement (itimdlat-namah).'°*° 

From 1821 to 1823, Muhammad Rahim Khan launched several full-scale invasions to 
Bukhara. The first expedition was stopped by the Bukharan forces at the bank of the Amu Darya. 
However, in the second campaign, the Khivan forces crossed the river and defeated the Bukharan 
troops led by Amir Haydar’s son Amir ‘Umar. However, Amir Haydar soon came and forced the 
Khivan troops to withdraw.'°*’ During the third campaign, the Khivan forces reached Aghar, 
which was located only seven farsakhs from Bukhara. The Khivans wreaked havoc in the 
suburbs of Bukhara. According to Muhammad Hakim Khan Tore, twelve thousand households 
were forced to migrate from the tuman of Bukhara to Khiva. Except for those killed, many 
Bukharans, especially nomadic people (mardom-i sahrayi), had their ears cut off by the Khivan 
soldiers. The Bukharan forces led by Rajab Divan-bigi faced the Khivans but suffered defeat. In 


the battle, Rajab Divan-bigi’s son, Irdanah Bi was captured, and Shuktr Bik Bi was killed. The 


1025 On the Khitay-Qipchaq’s attempt to invoke Khiva and Khogand’s succor, Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al- 
Tawarikh, 2:236-8, 269. 


1026 Tawartkh-i Khwarzamshahiyyah, 168a; Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 507. 


1027 Muhammad Ya‘qtib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 149a-b. 
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Qarakiil gate of Bukhara was burned.'©”8 Only after hearing the news that Amir Haydar was 
returning from Samarqand, the Khivan forces withdrew to Khiva.'°”? 

The Bukhara-Khiva conflict in the first half of the 1820s also marked an increase in 
Khivan raids against Bukharan caravans en route to and from Russian, which must have 
damaged the Bukharan economy to a considerable degree. According to Firdaws al-Igbal, 
caravans leaving from Russia to Bukhara could not set off for years. Only in winter of 1825, did 
the Russian authorities send a large caravan with a heavy escort of two hundred men and two 
cannons. Muhammad Rahim Khan ordered not to let the caravan reach Bukhara, forcing them to 
either come to Khiva or return to Russia. Faced with the threat of Khivan forces, the caravans 
could not proceed but, after thirteen days, decided to return to Russia, leaving behind their 
baggage, which the Khivan soldiers looted.!°*° Still, Khiva did not want to harm their 
relationship with Russia. It seems that Allah Qult Khan, Muhammad Rahtm Khan’s successor, 
explained — in a much later report by the English officer James Abbott — that the Khivan 
government at that time was worried that the Russian convoy might reinforce the Bukharan 
forces. The Khivans did not want to do Russians any harm and urged them to turn back, yet the 


Russians refused to listen and continued on their journey, which the Khivan forces had to 


1031 


stop. 

28 Muhammad Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tavarikh, ed. A. Mukhtarov, v.1 (Dushanbe: Donish, 1983), 
250-1. 

29 On the detailed descriptions of the Khivan raids in 1820-3, Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 491- 
518. 


30 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 534-5, 657-8, note 1143. On the Russian effort to militarize the 
caravan and the appointment of Tsiolkovski as commander. Zhukovskii, Snosheniia Rossii, 103. 


31 This incident was discussed in the larger context of the Khiva-Russian relationship, which had been 
deteriorated over the issue of Russian slaves. J. Abbott, Narrative of a journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburgh, during the late Russian invasion of Khiva, with some account of the court of Khiva and the kingdom 
of Khaurism. Second edition. Vol.1 (London: James Madden, 1856), 102-103. 
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At any rate, slighted by the Khivan attack, Russia considered its military options, which 
later culminated in Perovskii’s 1839 expedition. In 1825, the Russian authorities sent an 
expedition consisting of 2,300 men with six guns under the command of Berg to investigate the 
Ust’-Urt plateau between the Caspian Sea and the Aral Sea. Khivans, who assumed this action 
was tantamount to a full invasion, attacked the Russian troops but were repelled. The Khivans 
sought for truce and invited the Russian commander to discuss terms. Berg demanded that the 
Khivan government compensate Russia for the pillaging of the caravan, abolish slavery and free 
the Russian slaves. However, after the Russian troops withdrew, Khiva resumed its original 
position and remained hostile to Russia.!°°* 

The military struggle between Bukhara and Khiva, which hindered caravan trade, came 
to a halt by Amir Haydar’s call for ceasefire in April 1827.'!°°3 Soon after, Muhammad Rahim 
Khan died. His son, Allah Quli Khan, succeeded his father in May 1827. Amir Haydar sent 
Sultan Khwajah, whose fame was widespread across Central Asia, along with a Manghit amir 
called Misa Bik to congratulate Allah Qult Khan on his ascension and deliver a letter proposing 
peace (sulh nadmah). In return, the Khivan ruler sent one Nar Bik to accompany the Bukharan 
envoys with his own letters of greeting and affection (muhabat namah wa tahniyat namah).'°** 

In sum, Khiva and Bukhara had been competing militarily and politically. In the 
conflicts, Russia-Bukhara caravans were attacked by Khiva in an attempt to pressure Russia and 


Bukhara. On the other hand, Russia maintained an aggressive position toward Khiva for the 


1032 Zhukovskii, Snosheniia Rossii, 104-5. 
1033 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 536-7. 


1034 A gahi, Riyaz al-Dawlah, 279a. 
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Khivan subjects’ raids on the border. Under such circumstances, Amir Nasr Allah had to find a 


new way to solve the Khiva question. 


Amir Nasr Allah’s policy toward Khiva and Merv 

During Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, no less than six Khivan khans succeeded each other: 
Allah Quli Khan (r. 1240/1825-1258/1842), Rahtm Quli Khan (r. 1258/1843-1262/1846), 
Muhammad Amin Khan (r. 1261/1845-1271/1855), Sayyid ‘Abdallah Khan (r. 1271/1855), 
Qutlug Murad Khan (r. 1271/1855), and Sayyid Muhammad Khan (r. 1272/1855-1281/1864). 
However, this period could be divided into three distinct phases. The first was the time of 
conflict between Amir Nasr Allah and Allah Quli Khan. The second period stretched from the 
year 1842 when a peace agreement was struck between the two rulers. The third phase was that 
of a continuous Bukharan intervention following the chaos of the Turkmen Rebellion and the 
killing of Muhammad Amin Khan in 1855. 

When Amir Nasr Allah took power in 1827, the peace agreement with Khiva, which was 
built on the initiative of Amir Haydar, remained in effect. Thanks to the truce, Bukhara and 
Khiva could each focus on dealing with other priorities. In Khiva, Allah Quli Khan’s reign 
marked its climax of power. The Khivan Khan’s “holy war” with the “infidels” of Qajar Iran 
included at least five military campaigns to Qajar territory in Khurasan. He also claimed 
suzerainty over the Turkmen tribal groups in the region.'°3> Allah Quli Khan’s activities in 
Khurasan provoked Qajar reaction. The Qajar prince, ‘Abbas Mirza, was sent to Mashhad to lead 
Qajar expeditions against Turkmen tribal groups who had sided with Khiva. The Qajar ruler 


Muhammad Shah launched an expedition against Herat in 1838, and when the Afghan ruler of 


1035 Tn Riyaz al-Dawlah, Agahi chronicled the details of Allah Quli Khan’s expeditions to Khurasan. 
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Herat, Kamran Shah, asked for support, Allah Quli Khan agreed and ordered his troops to 
prepare for war. However, when news arrived that Russia was detaining the Khivan traders, 
Allah Quli Khan suspended the plan to aid Herat. Instead, Khiva exchanged envoys with the 
Qajars and promised to keep Khivan subjects from raiding the Qajar border. !°*° 

While Bukhara and Khiva were occupied with their own affairs, two issues remained 
unresolved. One was Khiva’s complicated relations with Russia (especially the caravam raids 
and the slave trade), and the other was the race to control the Turkmen tribal groups in Merv. To 
begin, Khiva established its control of the Qizil-Qum desert and sent officials to the Kuban 
Darya River to collect zakat from caravans as tarrifs. In addition, Khiva had managed several 
posts in which caravans could cross the Syr Darya until 1842, when they withdrew and left the 


control of crossing points in the hands of Qazagqs residing in the area.!°°7 


Khiva’s interference with caravans and Khivan subjects’ constant raiding on the Russian 
border led Russia to take a more aggressive step toward Khiva. In 1836, the Russian authorities 
detained more than five hundred Khivan merchants who were active in Astrakhan and Orenburg 
and demanded that Khiva release Russian slaves.!°°* In reaction to Russia’s measure, Khiva 


initially maintained an uncompromising position, seeking to pressure Russia by hampering the 


1036 A gahi, Riyaz al-Dawlah, 367b-8a. 


1037 BT, Nebol’sin, “Ocherki torgovli Rossii s Srednei Aziei,” Zapiski Imperatorskago Russkago 
Geograficheskago Obshchestva. Knizkha 10 (1855): 62-76. According to Nebol’sin, The Bukhara-Oreburg’ caravan 
trade was conducted twice a year. The first caravan left Bukhara starting on February 15th and arrived in Orenburg 
some time from mid-May to mid-June. The second caravan left Bukhara around the middle of May and reached 
Orenburg in the beginning or middle of July. This second caravan usually carried more valuable products in larger 
volume than the first, because the merchants considered selling products not only in Orenburg but also in the 
Yarmak of Nizhegorod (Nizhny Novgorod). Khivan tariff collectors sometimes missed the first caravan but rarely 
missed the second, guarding every crossing point on the Kuban River. 


1038 The total number of the detained Khivan merchants was 572, and their suspended goods amounted to 
1.4 million rubles. Khalfin, Rossiia i khanstva, 254. 
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entire Russo-Central Asian caravan transactions. According to the Russian envoy to Istanbul, A. 
Butenev, who interviewed the Khoqand emissary to the Ottoman Empire, Khiva actually 
requested Khoqand to join their efforts and stop trading with Russia in reaction to Russia’s 
detaining of the Khivan traders. !° 

Russia’s hardline policies culminated in the military campaign against Khiva in 1839. 
Although Perovskii’s expedition in 1839 failed due to the severe weather, the military threat had 
considerable impact on Khiva. A considerable number of Russian slaves were freed and returned 
to Russia by the initiative of the British agents, James Abbot and Richmond Shakespear, who 
visited Khiva in 1840 with the intention of removing any pretext for Russia’s encroachment on 
Khiva.!™° Khiva also agreed to the terms that the Russian government demanded through its 
delegate Nikiforov, who visited Khiva in 1840—1. Nikiforov was ordered to strike a deal with 
Khiva on following terms: (1) abolishing slavery and returning Russian slaves in Khiva; (2) 
ending the plunder of the Russian caravans and returning all seized goods; (3) recognizing all the 
territories to the north of the Syr Darya and the eastern shores of the Caspian sea as Russian 


territories; (4) discontinuing the collection of taxes from Qazaqs and Turkmens residing in the 


aforementioned region; (5) lowering the tariffs imposed on Russian products. 


1039 The Khoqand emissary stressed that Khoqand rejected Khiva’s request. Khalfin, Rossiia i khanstva, 
333. 


1040 James Abbott, Narrative of a journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, and St. Petersburgh, during the 
late Russian invasion of Khiva, with some account of the court of Khiva and the kingdom of Khaurism. Second 
edition. Vol.1 (London: James Madden, 1856), 77. The total number of freed Russian slaves was four hundred and 
sixteen. G. R. Aberigh-Mackay, Notes on Western Turkistan: Some Notes on the Situation in Western Turkestan 
(Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 1875), 41-2. The return of Russian slaves led to the release of the detained Khivan 
merchants. Khalfin, Rossiia i khanstva, 288. 
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The Khivan government eventually decided to agree to most of the terms and issued a 
decree to take follow-up measures in 1843.!™4! 

While the conflict between Russia and Khiva was going on, Bukhara seemed less willing 
to intervene and to pressure Khiva. In fact, Bukhara enjoyed the truce with Khiva, which offered 
much better conditions compared to the period when Muhammad Rahim Khan ravaged the 
Bukharan territory. However, the deterioration of the Bukhara-Khiva relationship soon followed, 
and Amir Nasr Allah attempted to reclaim control over Merv. 

Merv had been considered a strategic point for Bukhara since Shah Murad had seized the 
area in the late eighteenth century and incorporated it into Bukhara.'°” But Bukhara’s grip over 
the region was far from secure. According to Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, while the defeated Qajar 
governor Bayram ‘Ali Khan was executed, his son Hajjt Khan escaped and took refuge in Shahr-i 
Sabz. Shah Murad demanded that the Qajar survivor be delivered to Bukhara in return for four 
thousand gold coins (ashrafi). Yet, the leader of the Kenegis principality, Niyaz ‘Ali Divan-bigi, 
rejected the demand. Later Hajji Khan left Shahr-i Sabz and returned to Qajar Iran through Ura- 
tipah, Khogand, Kashgar, and Tibet.!"*9 

From that moment on, Merv was serving as an important border town between Bukhara 
and Iran, especially since the Qajars were intent on asserting their authority over the Herat. 
When Fath ‘Ali Shah launched an expedition against Herat under the rule of the Afghan ruler 


Zaman Shah in support of another Afghan prince (Mahmiid Shah), the Bukharan ruler Shah 


1041 Zalesov, “Posol’stvo”; E. V. Bunakov, ““‘K istorii snoshenii Rossii s sredneaziatskimi khanstvami v 
XIX v.,” Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, no.2 (1941): 24-25. 


1042 On Shah Murad’s campaign against Merv, von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 336-7. 


1043 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:366—7. Anke von Kiigelgen identified Hajji Khan as Hajji 
Muhammad Husayn Khan. von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 338-9. 
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Murad also led twenty thousand Bukharan troops to Merv in case the Qajar army would turn its 
course and invade Bukhara.!4 

Later in his reign, Shah Murad assigned the rule of Merv to his son Din Nasir Tore. 
When Shah Murad died, Amir Haydar attempted to remove his brother from Merv. According to 
Mirza Shams Bukhar'i’s description, the new Bukharan ruler ordered Din Nasir Tore to resign his 
post as hakim of Merv. However, Din Nasir Tore rejected the demand and rebelled against 
Bukhara. Because a substantial number of soldiers were garrisoned in Merv, it was not easy for 
Amir Haydar to subdue his brother until the decisive battle in Char-jtty, where the Merv forces 
were defeated.'* In a difficult situation, Din Nasir Tére called on Khiva for support. According 
to the Khivan historian Munis, in June 1805 an envoy came from Merv and announced the 
Bukharan prince’s submission to IItiizar Khan. However, this move failed to result in Khiva’s 
direct intervention in Merv.!°*° Without reinforcement from Khiva, Din Nasir Tére could not 
withstand Amir Haydar’s attack. Eventually, in 1221/1806-7, Nasir al-Din Tore fled to Iran, and 
the Bukharan army seized Merv. Despite his eventual victory over his brother, Amir Haydar had 
to transfer most of the Merv residents into Bukharan territory because the war devastated the 
region. According to Meyendorff’s account, the number of Merv people who were relocated 
amounted to twenty five thousand, whereas only five hundred people were left along with a 


garrison of four to five hundred soldiers.!’ The Khitay-Qipchaq in Miyankal region were 


4 According to Mir ‘Abd al-Karim, the deployment of the Bukharan forces to Merv was a result of an 
Afghan request for military support. Mir Abdoul Kerim, Histoire de I'Asie centrale, Persian text 18. 


45 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 4-6; Persian text, 5-8; Muhammad Ya‘qib, Risdlah, 12a. 


46 Munis claimed that Nasir al-Din Tora even read the khutha in the name of the Khivan khan. Firdaws al- 


Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 213, 219. 
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responsible for providing soldiers to serve as the garrison in Merv. And the issue of staffing the 
garrison sparked the rebellion of the Khitay-Qipchag.'°* 

From the 1820s, Bukhara’s hold of Merv was weakened as such Turkmen tribal groups as 
Teke, Sarigq, and Salor, grew powerful. The Turkmens seized control of the regions of Tezhen, 
Akhal, Murghab, and Sarakhs. Particularly, the Teke under the leadership of one Muhammad 
Niyaz Tarkhan became strong enough to conduct raids on the borders with Khiva and 
Bukhara. ! 

Nevertheless, during Muhammad Rahim Khan’s reign, Merv fell under Khiva’s sphere 
of influence. The Teke and Sariq paid allegiance to the powerful Khivan ruler, who conducted a 
series of assaults on Bukhara in the early 1820s. Having secured the loyalty of the Turkmen 
tribal groups in Merv, Muhammad Rahim Khan even attempted to build a dam in Merv to 
facilitate agricultural production in the region, which, however, did not materialize due to the 
death of the khan’s brother Qutliigh Murad Inaq in 1823, who was in charge of the project.!0° 
When Allah Quli Khan, Muhammad Rahim Khan’s successor, launched his “holy wars” into 
Qajar Khurasan, the Merv region served as an important logistics post for the Khivan forces. !°>! 

Khivan hold of Merv depended also on the oscilliating Turkmen tribal groups’ loyalty. 
Although most of the Turkmen tribal groups remained nominally submissive to sedentary 


dynasties as Khiva, Bukhara, and the Qajar Iran, they were essentially autonomous and unwilling 


to confine themselves in any legal or political bindings that would threaten their own interests. If 


48 On the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion, see the second section of the chapter two of this dissertation. 
49 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 327-8, 382-3. 


950 Firdaws al-Igbal: History of Khorezm, 526-8. 


51 When passing through the Murghab valley, Burnes witnessed the Khivan rule established in the region. 
Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, v. 2, 23-5. 
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the Turkmens in the region resented the policies of one polity, they would shift their allegiances 
to others with ease. For example, when the Khivan hakim of Merv, one Sa‘at Quali Sardar, 
humiliated the Sariq leaders and appointed “oppressive” tax collectors, the Sariq killed him and 
sought protection from Bukhara.!°°* Moreover, in 1832, the Turkmen tribal groups in Sarakhs, 
Merv, and other regions that belonged to Khiva collectively sent envoys, consisting of sixteen 
agsakals, to the Qajar prince ‘Abbad Mirza’s court to show their allegiance. According to Joseph 
Wolff, who was in Mashhad at the time, the Qajar prince demanded that the Turkmens stop their 
slave-hunting raids on the Persian border. A Qajar official was placed in Sarakhs to oversee the 
Turkmen compliance with the agreement.!°>? Nevertheless, in late 1841, the Sariq raided 
Mashhad and captured Muhammad Wali Khan, the son of Allah Yar Khan Asaf al-Dawlah, the 
governor of Mashhad. The Sariq then sent the high-profile prisoner to Khiva to display their 
loyalty to the Khivan khan.'°4 

In 1842, control of Merv became the bone of contention between Khiva and Bukhara. 
Regarding the cause of the conflict, Bukharan and Khivan sources show a discrepancy. 
According to Samt’s Tuhfat-i Shahi, the first incident between Khiva and Amir Nasr Allah 
occurred in the form of a Khivan invasion. While Amir Nasr Allah was leading an expedition 
against Shahr-i Sabz, he received news about a Khivan attack against Char-jiy. In response, 
Amir Nasr Allah dispatched a detachment under one Irdanah Parvanachi, who vanquished the 


Khivan forces and returned with a number of captives. After this event, the ruler of Khwarazm 


1052 A gahi, Riyaz al-Dawlah, 303b. 
1053 Wolff, Travels and Adventures, 315-6. 
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changed his stance and remained friendly with Bukhara.!°>° Given without specific dates and 
seemingly anachronistic, this account displays Khiva as the culprit, breaching a peaceful 
relationship. This position can be found in another Bukharan source, Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi. 
When Amir Nasr Allah conquered Khogand in 1842, the Bukharan ruler intended to stay for six 
months and set up Bukhara’s direct rule there. '°°° However, upon hearing the news that Allah 
Quli Khan was preparing to raid Char-jity and Qaraktl, Nasr Allah decided to return to Bukhara. 
Informed of the Bukharan army’s return, the Khivan ruler cancelled the plan to attack Bukhara 
but sent two Turkmen groups to raid the area of Char-jiiy and Iljik. Enraged by the Khivan move, 
Amir Nasr Allah wanted to lead a retributive expedition against Khiva. However, Bukharan high 
dignitaries and amirs dissuaded the ruler from opening another war front.!°°’ In addition, when 
Shir ‘Alt Khan expelled the Bukharan governon Ibrahim Parvanachi and restored the Ming 
dynasty in Khoqand, Amir Nasr Allah gathered his army and set out for Khoqand. While Amir 
Nasr Allah besieged Khogand, Allah Quli Khan launched another attack on Bukhara. This time, 
the Khivan and Turkmen forces raided and captured people in the villages located on the bank of 
the Amu Darya.!°°® According to the account in Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, forty thousand 
households were captured and carried to Khwarazm, whereas five hundred thousand (/ak) head 


of sheep were taken as booty. Only with the arrival of Bukharan troops stationed in Qarshi did 


055 Sami, Tuhfat-i Shahi, 149a-150a. 
°56 On Amir Nasr Allah’s conquest of Khoqand, see the second section of the chapter 3. 


57 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 189-90. 
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the Khivan army retreat to Char-jiiy. Upon learning of the surprise attack from Khiva, Amir Nasr 


Allah had to lift the siege and withdraw to Samarqand.!°°? 


Unlike the Bukharan narratives, the Khivan historian Agahi attributed responsibility to 
Bukhara. According to his Riyaz al-Dawlah, Amir Nasr Allah’s success in Khogand made him 
arrogant. He wote the following to the Turkmen Teke, Salor, and Sariq in the Merv region, 


Merv is our old territory (vurtmiz), and from generation to generation you were our loyal 
subjects. Until now, I have not received any news from you about your situation. Thanks 
to God, my power has grown to a great degree. Now I attempt to curtail the controlling 
hand of the ulus of Khwarzm from the Merv region and to bestow the shade of our favor 
and affection on your group’s (jamda‘ah) heads so that you can be freed from the era of 
calamity. It is necessary that you kill the (Khivan) Aakims over you, namely Niyaz 
Muhammad Bay and Muhammad Amin Bik, and come to my sight so that you may 
receive my favor and affection.'° 


The Khivan hakim, Muhammad Amin Bik, became aware of the letter when it reached 
the Salor in Yal-Utan, and filled with fear, he ran to Merv to inform its hakim, Niyaz 
Muhammad Bay. Niyaz Muhammad Bay found the letter and sent it to Khiva. Bukhara’s attempt 
to entice the Turkmen tribes in Merv enraged Allah Quli Khan so he prepared his army. Taking 
advantage of Amir Nasr Allah’s absence, Allah Qult Khan ordered his army to attack Bukhara in 
Sha‘ban 1258/August 1842. Accompanied by Yomut, Chowdur, and Géklen Turkmen forces, the 
Khivan army attacked and plundered Bukharan towns and villages along the Amu Darya, 
including Ijik/Eljik. The Khivan ruler also sent his officials to the Turkmen tribes in Merv. 


Following his words, three thousand Teke, Sariq, and Salor men joined the Khivan army around 


1059 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:587. 


1060 A gahi, Riyaz al-Dawlah, 374b-Sa. 
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Char-jiiy.'°°' Upon hearing the news of the Khivan invasion, Amir Nasr Allah had no choice but 
to lift the siege on Khogand and return to Bukhara. !°~ 
In Spring 1843, the Bukharan ruler decided to attack Khwarazm in retaliation for the 

Khivan assault. The Bukhara army besieged Hazarasb, while other detachments were sent to 
attack other areas in Khwarazm. The Bukharan forces defeated the Khivan army in Fatnak and 
Besh-Arigh, taking twelve thousand captives. While the siege in Hazarasb was protracted, the 
news reached that the Khogand ruler Shir ‘Ali Khan seized Khujand, and the Kenegias of Shahr-i 
Sabz began to attack the Bukharan territory. After striking a peace deal with Allah Qult Khan, 
Amir Nasr Allah decided to return to Bukhara. !°™ 

Khivan and Bukharan sources differ on the background for the peace talks. According to 
the Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, the Bukharan forces won the battles and compelled Allah Quli 
Khan to call a truce. Amir Nasr Allah demanded the return of the Bukharan people that had been 
taken to Khiva. In exchange, the Bukharan ruler also released Khivan captives.!°™ On the other 
hand, Agahi in Riyaz al-Dawlah argued that it was Amir Nasr Allah who called a truce because 
he realized that the Khivan forces would continue to destroy Bukharan towns and villages. !°° 


In any event, Amir Nasr Allah seems to have taken seriously the peace agreement with 


Khiva because the truce allowed the Bukharan ruler to channel his energy to Khoqand and 


%1 Agahi, Riyaz al-Dawlah, 375b—7a. Iljik is located on the right bank of the Amu Darya, 37 miles 
downstream from Farab. Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 603, note 534. 
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Shahr-i Sabz.!°°° However, an unexpected incident in the region of Merv abruptly changed the 
trajectory of the Bukhara-Khiva relationship. According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, in 
1260/1844—5 the Qajar government sent an army under the command of one Ja‘far khan to attack 
the Teke in Sarakhs who often raided the Iranian border. The Teke capitulated, and the Qajar 
commander decided to take prominent Teke leaders (kalandn) as hostages (Gq-iyli). In 
1262/1845—6, Teke emissaries came to Bukhara and asked Amir Nasr Allah to intervene on 
behalf of those Teke leaders who were taken to Iran. Accepting the request, Amir Nasr Allah 
sent Subhan Quli Tuqsabah as an envoy to Tehran. The Bukharan emissary was received with 
favor by the Qajar Shah, who agreed to return the Tekes with the Bukharan envoy. However, 
soon after the Teke leaders returned to Sarakhs, the Turkmens resumed their raids. In reaction to 
this, Iran launched another campaign against the Teke. To escape the Qajar attack, over forty 
thousand families of the Teke migrated to the Merv region, which drove the Sariq and the Salor 
to the margins of the region. Having taken control of the region, the Teke would even attack and 
plunder the property of the Sarig and the Salor.!°°’ The elite of the Sarig and the Salor appealed 
to Amir Nasr Allah. However, the Bukhara ruler rejected their request because he preferred to 
observe the treaty with Allah Qult Khan, he could not spare any Bukharan forces (who were 
fighting in Khogand at the time), and he also could not ignore the history of Sariq and the Salor 


raids on Bukharan people in the Char-jity region.!°° 


1066 According to the author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, Amir Nasr Allah allegedly remarked, “The dispute 
between us and Allah Quli Khan Uregenchi has come to an end with a peaceful agreement. Unless he violates the 
truce, I will not break it.” Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 213. 


1067 While the Teke amounted to forty thousand, the total population of the Sariq and Salor together was 
estimated to be fifteen to twenty thousand. Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 222. 
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With their petition rejected, the leaders of the two Turkmen groups appealed to the 
Qajars. The Shah accepted their request and sent twenty thousand troops against the Teke in 
Merv. The Teke retreated into the town of Merv, which the Qajar troops besieged. Under such a 
predicament, the Teke leaders asked Amir Nasr Allah to protect them as fellow Sunni Muslims. 
Nasr Allah sent Padshah Khwajah to the Qajar commanders besieging Merv, urging them to 
leave the Turkmens who were Bukhara’s subjects and return to Iran. He warned them that if the 
Qajars continued to attack Merv, the strong forces of Mawara’ al-nahr would come to aid the 
Turkmens. The letter was transferred to the Qajar court in Tehran, and the Shah, in return, sent a 
letter of agreement and withdrew the troops from Merv. Intriguingly, the event created an 
unexpected consequence in favor of Bukhara. On his way back to Bukhara, the Bukharan envoy 
to the Qajar court, Padshah Khwajah, not only reconciled the Teke with the Sariq-Salor but also 
brought them under Amir Nasr Allah’s rule.!°© 

This incident, which established Amir Nasr Allah’s suzerainty over the Turkmens in 
Merv, stirred opposition from Khiva. The new Khivan ruler, Muhammad Amin Khan, launched 
military campaigns almost every year against the Turkmens in Merv and Sarakhs. However, 
Muhammad Amin Khan’s expeditions proved ineffective. In 1850, a Khivan army of six 
thousand men was surprised and defeated by the Turkmen forces. The Khivan forces had to 
retreat with heavy casualties. And in 1855, the Khivan khan Muhammad Amin was killed during 


his expedition against the Teke.!°”? Muhammad Amin Khan’s death created political upheaval. 


1069 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 223-4. 
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Turkmen raids ensued and they intervened in the Khivan royal succession. The Turkmens in the 
areas of Kunya Urgench and Khoja-eli even approached the Governor-general of Orenburg, 
calling for Russia’s support.!°”! 

Such a chaotic situation in Khiva seems to have benefited Bukhara. According to 
Valikhanov, from 1856 Khiva became dependent on Bukhara for food supplies. It is not certain 
whether the Khivan ruler Sayyid Muhammad Khan acknowledged his subordinate position to 


Amir Nasr Allah as Valikhanov related.!°’* Nevertheless, Khiva’s weakness also contributed to 


Bukhara’s dominance in Central Asia in the 1850s. 


Bukhara’s relationship with the Afghans: the Qajar factor 
Amir Nasr Allah’s relationship with the Afghan dyansty was defined by the Bukharan 


ruler’s policy toward Balkh. The Balkh region had been considered a part of Central Asia.!°7 


During the Tugay-Timurid era, Balkh was entrusted to the khans’ heirs-apparent or brothers. !°”4 
Someitmes princes in Balkh became powerful enough to control the central government in 
Bukhara.!°”° 


After Nadir Shah’s conquests, the Balkh region came to be contested between the 


Bukhara Manghit and the Afghan Durrant dynasties. Afghan sources claimed that Ahmad Shah, 


1071.N. A. Khalfin, Politika Rossii v srednei Azii (1857-1868) (Moskva, 1960), 92-3. 


1072 Ch. Ch. Valikhanov, Sobranie Sochinenii, v. 4 (Alma ata: Glavnaia redaktsiia Kazakhskoi sovetskoi 
entsiklopedii, 1985), 192-5. 


1073 The province of Balkh, which also has been referred to as Turkistan, Lesser Turkistan, or Afghan 
Turkistan, historically encompassed the area of the modern administrative provinces of Faryab, Jizjan, Balkh, 
Samangan, Kunduz and Baghlan as well as other neighboring regions. Lee, The “Ancient Supremacy,” 1-2. 
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the founder of the Durrani dynasty, attained the legitimate rule over the Balkh region through a 
treaty with the Bukharan ruler Shah Murad. Defeated by the Afghan forces, the Bukharan ruler 
had no choice but to agree to the terms that declared the Amu Darya as the border between the 
two polities and recognized Balkh and Badakhshan as Afghan domains. In addition, Shah Murad 
handed the cloak (khirgah) of the Prophet Muhammad to the Afghan ruler “‘as a mark of 
esteem,” a cloak which Ahmad Shah Durrani brought to Qandahar. 1076 No Bukharan sources 
mention these accounts, rendering the Afghan historians’ claim dubious at best. However, 
despite their doubtful credibility, the story exhibits the aspiration of the Afghan rulers for control 
of Balkh. 

Following his father, Timtir Shah b. Ahmad Shah Durrani launched an expedition to 
Balkh with the alleged intention of conquering Ma wara’ al-Nahr in 1205/1790—1. According to 
Mir ‘Abd al-Karim, the Afghan invasion was prompted by the request of Iranians in Merv, who 
were the remnants left behind after the Bukharan ruler Shah Murad relocated many of the Merv 
residents to Bukhara. Those who remained, including the son of the former governor Bayram 
‘Alt Khan, paid allegiance to Timur Shah and asked for vengeance. Accepting their petition, 
Timitr Shah lauched an expedition against Bukhara with one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers. 
In reaction, Shah Murad gathered thirty thousand men and set out to face the Afghans. !°”” 
According to Hakim Khan To6re’s description, when Timtir Shah’s forces arrived in Aqchah, a 
town on the southern bank of the Amu Darya west of Balkh, Shah Murad and his troops crossed 


the Amu Darya and prepared for battle near Balkh. Astonished by the Bukharan ruler’s audacity, 


1076 McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, 32-3 
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Timir Shah proposed a truce.!°’8 Mir ‘Abd al-Karim explained that Bukhara actually desired a 
peaceful settlement before any military clash took place. Several Bukharan ‘u/amd were sent to 
one Qadi Fayd Allah, a reputed figure in the Afghan court. They argued that it was improper for 
Muslims to attack fellow Muslims as revenge for the Qizilbash. The Afghan gadi agreed and 
persuaded the Afghan ruler to return to Kabul.!°”? Despite some differences in details, all the 
Bukharan accounts regarded Balkh as Bukharan territory and described Timtir Shah’s invasion as 
targeting the whole of Ma wara’ al-Nahr. 

However, Jonathan Lee offers a different account on the basis of one Ghulam Sarwar’s 
report. Sarwar, a British agent who visited Afghanistan from 1793-5, reported that Timtr Shah 
had already secured control of Balkh, had appointed a hakim, and even made alliances with other 
local leaders of tribal principalities. But, since Timtr Shah altered the balance of power between 
two local leaders, bestowing the title of Wali of Balkh to Qilich ‘AIj, the ruler of Khulm, instead 
of the ruler of Maymana, he incited the resentment of other amirs in the region. Those 
disgruntled local leaders appealed to Bukhara and asked for Shah Murad’s intervention. The 
Bukharan ruler led his forces across the Amu Darya and lay siege to the citadel of Balkh, where 
the Afghan garrison was stationed. Upon hearing the news, Timur Shah returned from his 
expedition against Multan. In spring 1789, when the Bukhara forces invaded Balkh again, Timiir 
Shah set out with one hundred and fifty thousand troops. After a long and difficult march 
through the Hindu Kush mountains, the Afghan forces reached Balkh. The Bukharan cavalry 


seemed to withdraw but soon made a surprise attack against the Afghans. The Bukharan forces 
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were defeated and lost six thousand men. Then, Shah Murad sent his officials to negotiate the 
terms for peace. As a result, the Bukharan army withdrew to the north of the Amu Darya, 
recognizing Afghan rule in Balkh. Nevertheless, after Timtir Shah returned to Kabul, the 
rebellious amirs of the Balkh region re-acknowledged Bukharan suzerainty and read the khutba 
in Shah Murad’s name.'°°° The story reveals that the Afghan and Bukhara people held much 
different viewpoint about the rule of Balkh, each claiming the possession of the town. 

Nevertheless, both Afghan and Bukharan sources seem to agree that from 1793, the year 
of Timur Shah death, Balkh remained under Afghan control, despite Shah Murad’s attempts to 
capture the city.'°8! The new Afghan ruler Zaman Shah appointed Hikumat Khan the new hakim 
of Balkh.!°°? 

The competition for Balkh between the Afghans and Bukharans became more intense 
with the Qajar intervention in Afghan internal succession struggles. The Qajar dynasty in Iran 
often attempted to extend their influence over the Afghan court by supporting exiled Afghan 
princes and encouraging them to challenge the rulers. At times, Bukhara was also involved in the 
Qajar interventions in several ways. When one Afghan prince was expelled by a coup of another 
prince, he would seek refuge in Bukhara first and later move on to the Qajar court where he 
could find the Qajar Shah’s military support. For example, in 1798 the Qajar ruler endorsed 


Mahmid Shah for the Afghan throne and sent four thousand men with him. However, Mahmtd 
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Shah’s bid failed and he had to escape and seek asylum in Bukhara. In addition, Bukhara was 
entangled with the Afghan succession struggles that were engineered when the Afghan princes 
would approach Bukhara to form a coalition. For example, as the Qajar ruler Fath ‘Alt Shah 
proceeded to Mashhad to prepare an invasion of Herat in support of the exiled Afghan prince 
Mahmid Shah, the Afghan ruler Zaman Shah requested military support from Bukhara. In 
response, Shah Murad led twenty thousand men to Merv. Due to the possibility of a two-pronged 
attack, Fath ‘Alt Shah had to agree to the terms that the Afghan proposed.!°* 

Intriguingly, in their struggle with Qajar Iran, the incumbent Afghan rulers appealed to 
Bukhara emphasizing their affinity. In a letter sent by Zaman Shah to Shah Murad, the Afghan 
ruler argued that the two governments were actually one, both advocating the path of union 
(itihad) and uniformity (vekrdni), both sharing the same cause and disgrace (yek jehati u 
nang).'°8+ Without further information of the argument, it is difficult to find out on what basis the 
Afghan ruler made such a claim. However, the idea of being Sunni Muslims facing the invasion 
the Shi‘is (Qizilbash) may have been one of the reasons for claiming their unity. 

Several accounts suggest that Sunnism was detrimental to Afghan political outcomes. 
For example, receiving support of the Qajar ruler Fath ‘Alt Shah, the exiled Afghan prince 
Mahmid Shah succeeded in taking power in Afghanistan. However, because Mahmid Shah was 
inclined toward Shi‘ism (Qizilbdshshiyah), the Sunni population of Kabul revolted and elevated 


Zaman Shah’s son Shah Shuja*.!°%> Similarly, when the Qajar forces invaded Herat, the Afghan 


1083 Mir Abdoul Kerim, Histoire de I'Asie centrale, Persian text 18. 24. This incident seems to have 
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prince, Firiiz al-Din, who was Mahmiid Shah’s brother, called upon one Sifi-yi Islam to support 
him. The Sufi shaykh had originally come from Bukhara during Shah Murad’s reign. Having 
settled in Karokh, a town near Herat, Sifi-yi Islam could gather fifty thousand disciples. Along 
with another Sufi shaykh called Haji Misa, Sufi-yi Islam joined the Afghan forces against the 
Qajar invaders. The Sufi shaykhs and their murids formed a wing of the Afghan forces, yet in 
front of the Qajar forces, the Sufi troops were routed with the two shaykhs killed. Later, for fear 
that his brother Mahmitid Shah might attempt to eliminate him, Firiiz al-Din sought assylum at 
the court of the Qajar prince, Muhammad Mirza. The Qajar prince wanted to marry Firtiz al- 
Din’s daughter. However, all of his amirs objected, saying that even if Afghans could marry their 
sons to Persian (‘Ajam) girls, Afghans do not give their daughters to Persians. Despite the 
exhortation of his retinue, the Afghan prince did not change his mind. Hearing his father’s 
stubborness, Firiiz al-Din’s daughter, who felt shame on her marriage with the Qizilbash, 
committed suicide by drinking poison.'°* 

It is possible that the author, ‘Abd al-Karim Bukhari, who, as a Sunni Mulim, was 
writing at the Ottoman court, might have overstated the Sunni-Sht‘ah divide. Nevertheless, the 
hostility that the Afghans held against the Qajar Persians, particularly along Sunni-Shr’T lines, 
must have been echoed among intellectuals of Bukhara, whose works reveal the sectarian 
standpoint. The struggles with Persian infidels were clearly emphasized, particularly during Shah 
Murad’s reign.'°°” For example, According to Lutf-i Buzurg, the Bukhara sifis played an 
important role in Shah Murad’s military campaign against Iran. In response to the Bukharan 


ruler’s request to send a khalifah to accompany him, Khwajah Safar, who was the Mujaddidi pir 
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of Shah Murad, sent Niyaz Quli to participate in the campaign. Then, Niyaz Quli sent for Lutf 
Allah first, and soon the two siifis also accompanied the military. !°°8 

Although the Afghans and Bukharans shared the same sentiment against the Qajar 
Iranians, the two states remained in dispute for control of Balkh. In the nineteenth century, 
Bukhara resumed its efforts to retake the Balkh region. In 1817, Amir Haydar attempted to 
expand to Balkh along with other neighboring regions, Qundiiz and Badakhshan.'°*? However, 
his attempt does not seem to have brought about an effective control of the region. 

Rather, the rise of local rulers in Khulm and Qundiiz may have been derived from the 
weakened grip of the Afghan dynasty, which was faced with the Qajar invasions. According to 
M. Elphinestone, who visited Peshawar and collected information about the political situation in 
Afghanistan in 1808-9, the ruler of Khulm, Qilich ‘Ali Bek, was rising as an important political 
figure. Qilich ‘Alt Bek was powerful enough to help the new Afghan ruler, Shah Shuja‘’s attempt 
to replace the existing Afghan hakim of Balkh.'°?° According to ‘Izzat Allah, who travelled to 
Bukhara through Afghanistan in 1812, Balkh was under control of the ruler of Khulm, Mir 
Qilich ‘Ali Khan, even though Balkh was nominally subordinate to the Afghan government in 
Kabul. While one Najib Allah Khan Afghan was appointed the hakim of Balkh, all the important 


matters were decided by Qilich ‘Ali Khan.'°?! Meyendorff noted that about 1805, the Afghans 


1088 Mir Sa‘adat Allah, LutfBuzurg, 54b-58a. 


1089 Yuri Bregel, “The new Uzbeks states: Bukhara, Khiva, and Khoqand: c. 1750-1886,” in The Cambridge 
History of Inner Asia: The Chinggisid Age, eds. Nicola di Cosmo, Allen J. Frank, and Peter B. Golden (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 397. 


1090 Mountstuard Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and its Dependencies, in Perisa, 
Tartary, and India; comprising a view of the Afghaun nation, and a history of the Dooraunee monarchy, v.2 
(London: Richard Bentley, 1842), 196-7. 


109! Apart from Balkh, ‘Izzat Allah describes the rulership of other major cities in south of the Ami Darya. 


Ildiz Khan succeeded Rahmat Allah Khan Afshar as hakim of Andkhiy. Murad Bik ruled in Qundiz; Iraj Khan in 
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seized the control of Balkh, yet one Qilich Ata—.e., ‘Izzat Allah’s Mir Qilich ‘Alt Khan— 
recovered his rule over Balkh from the hands of the Afghans. When he died in 1820, his two 
sons succeeded, yet in the next year, the “chief” of Qataghan invaded and drove them out. Amir 
Haydar then sent twelve thousand troops, forcing the Qataghan garrison to hide in the fort of 
Balkh. 10” 

Because the Bukharan invasion did not establish a permanent rule in the region, Amir 
Haydar instead recognized Sayyid Parsa Khwajah Naqib in Balkh as his deputy (wali), 
controling a vast area from Maymanah and Shabirghan to Qundiiz and Badakhshan.! The post 
of naqib had been hereditarily held by the family for their role as guardians of the shrine of ‘AIT 
ibn Abi Talib, or Mazar-i Sharif, since it was established during the last Timurid era in Herat, 
under Sultan Husayn Bargara (d. 1506).'°’4 Despite the Bukharan ruler’s attempt to appropriate 
the power of the nagib in his efforts to establish Bukhara’s power, Khanykov pointed out that 
Balkh came to be regarded as left outside of Bukhara’s hegemony during Amir Haydar’s 


reign, !0 


Amir Nasr Allah’s policy towards Balkh and the Afghan dynasty 


1092 Meyendorff, Voyage, 136; Meiendorf, Puteshestvie, 79-80. 
10°3 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 82. 
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Amir Timur, Sayyid Barakah. McChesney, Wagfin Central Asia, 32-3, 156-7. Therefore, the bestowal of the title 
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Amir Nasr Allah’s rise to power brought about at least the nominal submission of the 
independent rulers of peripheral regions, including Balkh, Badakhshan, Khutlan, Ura-tipah, and 
Urgit.!°°° However, not long after his enthronement, Amir Nasr Allah realized that the new 
Afghan regime led by Dist Muhammad Khan expanded its sphere of influence toward Balkh. 
The hakims of the region, including Balkh, Aqcha, and Khulm, gravitated to the Afghan ruler. To 
thwart the spread of Afghan influence, Amir Nasr Allah decided to launch an expedition to 
Balkh. In spring 1832, the Bukharan ruler mobilized his army and set out to the bank of the Ami 
Darya. As the Bukharan army were pitching their tents on the northen bank of the Amu Darya, 
the local amirs, such as Sayyid Parsa Khwajah Naqib from Balkh, Hakim Khan from Tash- 
qurghan/Khulm, Shuja‘ al-Din Khan from Mazar-i sharif, Muhammad Murad Khan from 
Qundiiz, Rustam Khan from Shabirghan, Dhu’l-fiqar Khan from Sarpul, and the hakims of 
Maymanah and of Andkhivy, all came to pay allegiance to the Bukharan ruler.'°’’ Amir Nasr 
Allah granted them new posts (mansab) with generous presents and reaffirmed their rule. Then, 
he returned to Bukhara. !0”8 

The established Bukharan suzerainty over the Balkh region was witnessed by the British 
traveller Joseph Wolff, who visited the area in spring 1832. However, although the Balkh region 
was nominally under control of the Khwajah, who remained loyal to Bukhara, its effective ruler 


was Muhammad Murad Bik, the ruler of Qundiiz.!°”? The latter was well known in Europe for 
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his harassment of the English traveler William Moorcroft and his companions, George Guthrie 
and George Trebeck.!!° 

However, the Qundiz ruler’s domination was challenged as the Afghan ruler Dist 
Muhammad Khan continued to extend Afghan influence. In particular, the Afghan ruler 
approached Hakim Khan of Khulm and Shuja* al-Din Khan of Mazar-i Sharif and succeeded in 
securing their allegiance again. Then, Dust Muhammad Khan sent two of his sons, Akram Khan 
and Afdal Khan, accompanied by ten thousand soldiers to Khulm and Mazar-i Sharif, which 
eventually forced Naqib Khwajah of Balkh and other hakims of the region to depart from 
Bukhara and submit to Afghan rule.!!?! 

Upon hearing the news, Amir Nasr Allah decided to launch another expedition to Balkh 
in 1250/1834—5.!!°? When the Bukharan army reached the bank of the Amu Darya, Ishan Naqib 
the hakim of Balkh, Dh’ lfigar Shir of Shabirghan, and Shuja‘ al-Din Khan of Mazar-i sharif 
came to pay homage to the Bukharan ruler. Amir Nasr Allah captured Sayyid Parsa Khwajah 
Naqib, who ruled Balkh for forty years, with his sons, confiscated all his property, and sent them 
to Bukhara. Then, he himself crossed the river and went to Balkh. After staying ten days in 


Balkh, Amir Nasr Allah paid a visit to the Mazar-i sharif. Then, appointing one ‘Abd al-Jabar Bi 


Qarlig as the hakim of the Balkh region, the Bukharan ruler returned to Bukhara.!!°? Although 
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the leader of the Khwajah regime, Sayyid Parsa Khwajah Naqib was taken with his two sons to 
Bukhara, other family members seem to have been left to manage the shrine of ‘AIT. 

The Bukharan grip of the southern bank of the Amu Darya was strenghtened by another 
Bukharan expedition to Balkh and Badakhshan around 1838. The beginning of the event was the 
rebellion of a group of the Qataghan against the Qundiiz ruler Muhammad Murad Khan. As the 
local rulers of several towns in Badakhshan, including Talqan and Shughnan, joined the revolt, 
Muhammad Murad Khan called upon Amir Nasr Allah to intervene. The Bukharan ruler sent an 
army under the command of ‘Abd al-Kartm Tiqsabah Khuzari. The Bukharan forces proceeded 
to Qundiz through Balkh and advanced to Badakhshan along with Muhammad Murad Khan. 
When the Bukharan army reached Badakhshan, the local rulers came out and expressed their 
allegiance to the Bukharan ruler. After receiving the report of pacifying the upheaval in 
Badakhshan, Amir Nasr Allah ordered the Bukharan forces to return, assigning the rule of 
Badakhshan to Muhammad Murad Khan. !!% 

The Bukharan control of the region may have been possible because the Afghan dynasty 
was so occupied by the Qajar encroachment in the 1830s. Equipped with a modernized army, 
which was improved by adopting European-style disciplines, the Qajar dynasty expanded 
towards the Afghan territory, and especially against Herat. In 1832, the expedition of ‘Abbas 
Mirza was considered as targeting Turkistan and Afghanistan.'!°° The Qajar expedition to Herat 
lasted a couple of months, from mid-August through September. However, ‘Abbas Mirza failed 


to take the town and withdrew after signing a treaty with Kamran Shah, which required the 


1104 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 109-11. 
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Afghan prince to perform the khutbah and issue coins in the name of the Qajar Shah.!!°° Then 
‘Abbas Mirza was summoned to Tehran but died on his way back to Mashhad in October 1833. 
From 1833, Qajar politics were heavily affected by the diplomatic efforts of the Russian 
and British Empires. The Russian plenipotentiary minister in Teheran, Ivan Simonitch, increased 
Russian influence in the Qajar court at the expense of the British. By promising Russian material 
support of 50,000 gold tomans and the remittance of debt, he managed to persuade Muhammad 
Shah, who succeeded Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1834, to launch another campaign to attack Herat in 
1837.!!°7 During the war of 1837-8, the Russian government dispatched a delegation led by 
Vitkevitch to Dust Muhammad. According to Dalrymple’s works, the Russian ambassador in 
Tehran had already guaranteed support for a defense treaty between Qajar Iran and Dist 
Muhammad’s regime in Afghanistan against Herat.!!°° According to Fayz Muhammad Katib 
Hazarah, Dist Muhammad Khan also agreed to the idea of forming an alliance with the Qajar. In 
1254/1838—9, Dist Muhammad Khan sent a message to the Qajar shah “encouraging him in his 
conquest attempt.” Thus, “the English began to worry that if Herat came under the control of the 
shah of Iran... Dist Muhammad Khan, as a result of his antipathy for Ranjit Singh, that with the 
help of the shah of Iran he could recapture Peshawar, Lahore, and Kashmir and that too would 


create havoc in India.”!!° 
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The Russo-Afghan accord created concern among the British officials in India, who 
decided to launch a preemptive invasion to Afghanistan in 1839. According to Hakim Khan 
T6re’s account, having heard that the British forces were coming through Khaybar, Dist 
Muhammad Khan prepared the war but soon realized that many amirs were already committed to 
repelling the Qajar forces. Then came the news that Jalal Abad and Ghazni were seized by the 
British forces. Joined by his son, Akbar Khan, from the fortress of Khaybar, Dist Muhammad 
Khan decided to flee.''!!° He first headed to Khulm, and soon moved to Qundiiz. The British 
forces occupied Kabul for fifteen days before the withdrawal of the Qajar forces from Herat.'1!! 
Eventually, Dist Muhammad Khan decided to seek refuge in Bukhara with one thousand men. 

The Afghan ruler’s asylum created both a problem and an opportunity to Bukhara. In 
fact, Bukhara had a history of complicated relationships with Afghan exiles. When the Afghan 
ruler Mahmid Shah sought refuge in Shah Murad’s court, he was received with honor, and left 
after staying in Bukhara for a while.''!!? According to Mir ‘Abd al-Karim Bukhari, who 
witnessed Mahmiid Shah’s arrival, the Afghan prince entered Bukhara with pomp and 
circumstance. He was provided with a place to stay in the district of Aq Masjid Khiyaban along 
with a daily stipend of four ti//ah. Staying for eight months in Bukhara, Mahmitd Shah could find 


rest and comfort. Only when he realized that no military support would be given to him by Shah 


"10 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:486-7. Hakim Khan’s account is quite favorable to Dist 
Muhammad Khan. The author not only honored the Afghan ruler by calling him a holy warrior (ghazi), but 
introduced a story of how Dist Muhammad Khan wanted to fight to the very end, yet with his army scattered, he 
inevitably had to leave his land. Whether this attitude was out of Hakim Khan’s genuine affection and respect or 
may have derived from his copying other Afghan sources is not clear. Later, he even called him ‘my brother.’ Haktm 
Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:490. 
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Murad, the Afghan prince decided to leave. Notifying the Bukharan ruler of his intention to leave 
for pilgrimage to Mecca, Mahmiid Shah requested the support of one thousand fi//ah. Instead, 
Shah Murad decided to grant the Afghan prince several pack horses and one hundred fillah.''!9 
However, Bukhara’s treatment, which was generous according to Mir ‘Abd al-Kartm Bukhari, 
was criticized by others. The Khivan historian Minis argued that Shah Murad did not treat 
Mahmid Shah as a prince but rather kept him in custody. The Afghan ruler managed to escape 
Bukhara only by bribing Bukharan officials and by announcing that he was going to embark on 
the hajj. After leaving Bukhara, Mahmud went to Khiva, where he was received with much 
greater honor.!!!4 

Even Mir ‘Abd al-Karim Bukhari admits that when an envory sent by Zaman Shah came 
and requested to repatriate the exiled Afghan prince back to Kabul or keep him in custody, 
promising to give Bukhara some monetary remuneration, Shah Murad regretted allowing 
Mahmid Shah to leave Bukhara. Then, Shah Murad sent an emissary to Khiva and demanded 
that Mahmud Shah is returned to Bukhara. However, the Khivan ruler ‘Avaz ‘Inaq rejected the 
demand.!!'> Eventually, Mahmud Shah reached the Qajar court in Tehran. After securing support 
from the Qajar court, Mahmid Shah launched an attack against Zaman Shah and succeeded in 
taking control of Kabul and Qandahar in 1799/1800. Mahmid Shah and his son, Kamran Shah 
repelled the challenge from Shuja‘ al-Mulk, the son of Zaman Shah. 


Interestingly, a similar event occurred to Zaman Shah when Mahmid Shah eventually 


seized control of Afghanistan through the intervetion of the Qajar Persia. While Mahmid Shah 
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detained Zaman Shah in Kabul, the former Afghan ruler managed to escape on the pretext that he 
would pay a pilgrimage to Mazar-i Sharif. However, after completing his pilgrimage, Zaman 
Shah crossed the Amu Darya and reached Bukhara via Qarshi. The Bukharan ruler Amir Haydar 
welcomed Zaman Shah and his family, providing them with a place to stay and two hundred 
tilah per month for subsidy. Amir Haydar promised that he would seize Balkh and hand it to 
Zaman Shah if a daughter of the former Afghan ruler is married to him. However, after marrying 
the Afghan princess, the Bukharan ruler did not keep the promise. Realizing that no military 
support would be given to him, Zaman Shah demanded to go to Aqcha and wait for Amir Haydar 
to launch an expedition. However, after staying a week in Aqcha, the exiled Afghan ruler left 
Bukharan territory and headed to Herat.'!!° 

To analyze the accounts, the Bukhara rulers seem to have regarded the Afghan princes 
who sought asylum in Bukhara as both an asset and a threat. As potential rulers of a neighboring 
state, the Afghan rulers deserved Bukhara’s care and support. On the other hand, the Afghan 
rulers, who were often famous for their military prowess, could harm the authority of the 
Bukharans. The complex relationship might have led to the Bukharan rulers’ hesitation in 
supporting or sending away the Afghan princes. 

In the case of Dist Muhammad Khan, the Afghan source, Siraj al-tawarikh, excoriated 
Amir Nasr Allah for his harsh treatment of the Afghan ruler. Fayz Muhammad Katib took the 
trouble to enumerate the discourtesy and even insults that the Afghan ruler had to face. 


There, Amir Nasr Allah Khan, the Wali of Bukhara, without providing an official 
welcome, summoned the Amir-i Kabir (i.e., Dist Muhammad Khan) to his court and 
failed to show the requisite respect and deference. He offered the Amir-i Kabir living 
quarters adequate for a guard of the court but unsuitable for a sovereign, and he fixed a 
stipend on him which would have been insufficient for his servants, let alone for the 
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amir himself...Not satisfied with humiliating the Amir-i Kabir in this way, the Bukharan 


amir also issued strict orders that the people living along the route were not to sell him 


any food or supplies, even so little as a nail.'!!7 


However, there seem to be certain discrepancies between the Afghan and Bukharan 
sources. According to Hakim Khan, it was Amir Nasr Allah who invited Dist Muhammad Khan 
by making promises. Although Dist Muhammad Khan’s sons objected to the idea of taking 
refuge in Bukhara, the Afghan ruler was willing to go there. In addition, Dist Muhammad Khan 
was hosted in the house of Turah Khwajah Naqib, which may have been “unsuitable for a 
sovereign,” but considering his status, not like one “adequate for guards of the court.”!!!® 

Another incident that Amir Nasr Allah was blamed for was his alleged scheme to drown 
Dist Muhammad Khan. This incident was regarded as irrefutable evidence that revealed the 
hostility of the Bukharan ruler. According to Siraj al-tawarikh and Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 
Dist Muhammad Khan became so hard-pressed that he asked the Bukharan ruler’s permission to 
leave and go elsewhere. However, Amir Nasr Allah did not allow the Afghan ruler to return by 
the same way that he had come but led them to a different way. The Bukharan ruler secretly 
ordered his people to escort the Afghans to the bank of the Amu Darya and to scuttle the boat, 
which Dist Muhammad Khan and his sons would ride, so that they would drown. When the 
boats departed, one of the Bukhara ruler’s nadims, who was unaware of the plot, was sitting with 
Dist Muhammad Khan in the boat. Another man who knew the plan spoke to the nadim in Turk 
and told him to get out of the boat before the boat would sink. However, the Afghan ruler, whose 


mother was a Turk, knew Turki. When Dist Muhammad Khan heard what the man said, he 
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could jump to the river bank and save his life.'!!? Although Dist Muhammad Khan perceived 


Amir Nasr Allah’s antagonism, he decided to return to Bukhara.!!”° 


The return of Dist Muhammad Khan must have emboldened Amir Nasr Allah to 
demand that the Afghan ruler dismiss his one thousand soldiers except for his sons and sons-in- 
law.!!?! Without his entourage, Dist Muhammad Khan and his sons found themselves in a 
vulnerable position. Eventually, Dist Muhammad Khan managed to escape from Bukhara by 
trickery and reached Shahr-i Sabz in a caravan, disguised as a sick dervish. Amir Nasr Allah then 
imprisoned the Afghan ruler’s sons, Akbar Khan and Sultan Ahmad Khan, for three months. 
After that, those Afghan princes also escaped to Shahr-i Sabz.!!”* 

The narrative provided by Fayz Muhammad Katib and Muhammad Hakim Khan Tore 
explained how Dist Muhammad Khan held a grudge against Amir Nasr Allah. However, one 
may notice that the Bukharan government must have been alarmed by the arrival of the Afghan 
ruler accompanied by one thousand men.!!? Another possible reason for Amir Nasr Allah’s ill- 


treatment of the Afghan ruler can be glimpsed from Dist Muhammad Khan’s own testimony. 


When Muhammad Hakim Khan Tore interviewed Dist Muhammad Khan in Shahr-i Sabz, the 
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Afghan ruler confessed that Amir Nasr Allah did not proceed to build a relationship with him 
because he called himself padishah-i Islam, which he believed himself entitled to be through the 
wars with Sikhs and the British.'!*4 It is not clear when and in what situation Dist Muhammad 
Khan used the title in the face of Amir Nasr Allah. However, considering the Bukharan rulers’ 
efforts to embellish themselves as Amir al-Mu‘minin, Dist Muhammad Khan’s title must have 
been seen as a challenge to the Bukharan ruler. In fact, Dust Muhammad Khan and Amir Nasr 
Allah seem to have pursued a similar model of legitimacy by establishing the image of their rule 
based upon strict adherence to the Shari‘ah.'!* 

Apart from the seemingly rival relationship between the two rulers, Zafar Namah-i 
Khusrawi sheds light on another of Amir Nasr Allah’s suspicions. While Amir Nasr Allah 
treated the Afghan ruler in a kingly manner (navazishat-i shahanah), Dust Muhammad Khan 
announced that he would leave. Amir Nasr Allah became worried that the hard-earned loyalty of 
amirs of Char-vilayat, or the Balkh region, would be affected by the Afghan ruler’s return. 
Nevertheless, the Bukharan ruler gave permission, and the Afghan ruler reached Qundiiz via 
Qarshi, Shahr-i Sabz, and Hisar.'!7° 

In Summer 1255, Dist Muhammad Khan decided to return to his sons in Afghanistan. 
On the way, he was received by Muhammad Amin Khan Wall, the ruler of Khulm. Then, with 


the army of Khulm, he attacked Bamiyan but was repelled by British forces. After a while, he 


(24 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:503. 
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moved to Kabul. Some of the mountainous people tried to capture Dist Muhammad Khan, 
following the promise of the British that if they arrested and delivered the Afghan ruler, they 
would be well rewarded. However, Dist Muhammad Khan and his retinue fearlessly fought and 
finally reached an agreement with the British official who was in charge of the British forces in 
Kabul.!!?” After he surrendered, the British government moved his families to Lodiana but sent 
Dist Muhammad Khan himself to Calcutta.!!*° 

Dist Muhammad Khan returned to Kabul following the withdrawal of the British forces 
in 1842. His authority was enhanced by his success in seizing control of the areas to the south of 
the Hindu Kush mountains. Although the British troops advanced up to the Khyber Pass after 
defeating the Sikhs and annexing the Punjab and Peshawar regions, the British government in 
India decided to leave Dist Muhammad Khan’s regim as a buffer state rather than to invade 
Afghanistan again. Securing the border to the south, Dist Muhammad Khan pursued the 
conquest on its northern neighbors, including the Qataghan and Aqcha areas. Moreover, the 
peace treaty in 1855 between British India and Afghanistan enabled Dist Muhammad Khan to 


seal the constant incorpration of Balkh.!!”° 


In 1260/1844, Afghan troops led by his two sons, Akram Khan and Afdal Khan, 
advanced to Balkh, which the Khwajah regime had ruled under the suzerainty of Bukhara. The 
rulers were the two sons of Sayyid Parsa Khwajah Naqib, and they went out of the city to 


surrender to the Afghan army. However, the Afghans decided to rule the Balkh region directly 
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with a garrison of two-thousand men and moved the two Khwajahs with their families to Kabul. 
The author of Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi points out that the year-long grudge (Ainah-yi dirinah) 
held by Dist Muhammad Khan against Amir Nasr Allah led to the decision.''*° This event 
alarmed the Bukharan ruler as Armin Vambéry, who allegedly visited Central Asia in 1863-4, 


argued that “the only rival” that Bukhara really feared in Central Asia was Afghanistan. '!3! 


Conclusion 

Bukhara under Amir Nasr Allah’s rule actively interacted with other Muslim ruling 
houses in Central Asia, namely the Khivan and the Afghan dynasties. The interactions evolved 
around Bukhara’s attempts to reclaim the former Bukharan territory of Merv and Balkh. Despite 
the simplified and stereotyped historical descriptions one can find in existing historiography, 
Amir Nasr Allah’s policies about the Khiva and the Afghan polities involved various other 
political entities, such as Russia, Turkmens, Qajar Iran, and British India. The external political 
factors played significant parts in shaping Amir Nasr Allah’s strategies. 

The Bukharan ruler sought to reclaim Merv, which challenged Khiva’s position to 
dominate over the Turkmen tribal polities in the region. Russia and Qajar Iran’s resentment 
pressured Khiva and led to an intense struggle between Bukhara and Khiva in 1842. However, 
after the confrontation, the two states struck an agreement which lasted for years and offered an 
opportunity for Amir Nasr Allah to focus on other issues. However, Bukhara’s continual 


interference in Khivan-Turkmen relations contributed to the weakening of Qungirat authority. 


1130 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 227. 


1131 Vambéry, Travels in Central Asia, 481. 
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Amir Nasr Allah also attempted to restore Bukhara’s rule over Balkh, which had been 
contested by the Afghan state for decades. When the Afghan regime was weakened by the crisis 
derived from the 1839 British invasion, Bukhara’s dominance seemed guaranteed especially with 
the Afghan ruler Dist Muhammad Khan’s asylum. Nevertheless, Amir Nasr Allah failed to 
maintain control over the expelled Afghan ruler. Eventually, Dist Muhammad Khan returned to 
power, which was recognized by British India, and the begrudged Afghan ruler seized control of 
Balkh. 

In his policies toward Khiva and the Afghan, Amir Nasr Allah succeeded in Merv but 
failed in Balkh. Nevertheless, through his interactions with the Khivan and the Afghan regimes, 
the Bukharan ruler was able to claim to be the prime protector of Sunni Central Asia, which must 


have enhanced Amir Nasr Allah’s legitimacy. 
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CHAPTER 4. Bukharan Administration and Its Reforms 


Imperial Russian and Soviet scholarship paid special attention to Bukhara’s 
administration under the Manghits. Based on descriptions of the earlier period, accumulated 
while Bukhara was Russia’s protectorate, Imperial Russian scholars described the khanate’s 
administration in the expected condescending manner, hinting at its backwardness and 
exoticness. However, any comprehensive criticism was avoided due to strict censorship because 
keeping the Bukharan Khanate a useful protectorate was one of Russia’s priorities in Central 
Asia.''*? Soviet historiography, on the other hand, no doubt also affected by Jadidist authors, 
built a narrative that emphasized the image of the despotic regimes of Central Asia. The 
administration was defined as ineffective, the tax collection — oppressive. In particular, the 
Bukharan rulers were portrayed as despots who would confiscate anyone’s property at will; 
Officials who did not receive salary from the government resorted to forceful exploitations of the 
peasants, and Bukhara’s unjust land tenure system suffocated economic development. In such a 
feudal economy, Soviet scholars maintained, market relations could not be developed, and 
Bukharan Society inevitably remained uncivilized.!!*? 

Unfortunately, the standpoint of Imperial Russian and Soviet historiography impacted 
post-independence Russian and Uzbek scholarship on Bukhara’s Manghit administration. 


Although the explicit dismissal of Central Asia’s past has disappeared, the new scholarship 


132 Tl) N. Logofet, Strana bespraviia. Bukharskoe khanstvo i ego sovremennoe sostoianie (Sanktpeterburg: 
Izdatel’stvo Berezovskii V., 1909), 8-11. D. N. Logofet, Bukharskoe khanstvo pod russkim protektoratom, 2 vols. 
(Sanktpeterburg: Komissioner voenno-uchebnykh zavedenii, 1911). 


1133 A A, Semenov, Ocherk ustroi tsentral’nogo administrativno upravleniia Bukharskogo khanstva po 


pozdneishego vremeni (Stalinabad, 1954), 3. M.K. Rozhkova, Ekonomicheskie sviazi Rossii so Srednei Aziei, 40-60- 
e gody XIX veka (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1963), 38-40. 
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seems to have inherited both the overarching narratives of the previous historiography as well as 
specific details to form the basis of present-day Central Asian historical works.'!*4 

But the approaches of Imperial Russia and Soviet historiography should be reviewed. 
Their description of Bukhara’s administrative system was clearly anachronistic because scholars 
assumed that the Manghit administrative system prior to the 1860s was the same as during 
Bukhara’s protectorate years. Scholars did not account for the evolution in administrative 
practices since the khanate’s establishment in the late eighteenth century and throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and they did not assess properly Amir Nasr Allah’s reign between 
the late 1820s and 1860 as a markedly important period of change. 

In an attempt to understand Bukhara’s administrative transformation in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, this chapter focuses particularly on two changes that occurred during 
Amir Nasr Allah’ reign: 1.) The change in the administrative system, especially surrounding the 


question of the post of the gish-bigi, and 2.) The “modernization” of the military, which seems 


to have reflected Bukhara’s consciousness of modernizing trends in the rest of the world. 


4.1. The Administrative System: the Post of Qish-bigi and its Conclusion 

The administration of the Bukharan Manghit dynasty has drawn historians’ attention, 
and several studies have been devoted to identifying important official posts in the administrative 
system.'!3> However, because different sources provide different sets of official titles and job 


descriptions, there seems to have been no consensus regarding many aspects of the Bukharan 


‘134 For example, Solov’eva, Liki vlasti; Dzhurabaev, “Bukharskii emirat,” 377-81. 


‘135 For example, A. A. Semenov, Ocherk ustroi tsentral’nogo administrativno upravleniia Bukharskogo 
khanstva po pozdneishego vremeni (Stalinabad, 1954); N. A. Kisliakov, Patriarkal’no-feodal ‘nye otnosheniia sredi 
osedlogo sel skogo naselenie Bukharskogo khanstva (v kontse XIX—nachale XX v.) (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, 1962). 
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bureaucracy in the first half of the nineteenth century.'!*° Historians’ difficulties in defining the 
roles and duties of each post in the Bukharan government in the first half of the nineteenth 
century emanate from the fact that several posts were unique Central Asian administrative 
institutions with no other points of comparison; Bukhara’s actual operation of the posts was 
different from Khiva and Khogand, and nineteenth-century descriptions of specific positions 
were different from eighteenth-century ones. 

Nevertheless, through the analysis of various sources, recent studies have discovered the 
roles and responsibilities of several major officials, even if others still remain ambiguous.!!*7 In 
particular, the post of gush-bigi was one of the most debated topics in the scholarly discussion on 
the Bukharan administration. Because gish-bigi was considered an important minister and high 
official in the Bukhara Manghit dynasty, it is crucial to investigate the post to gain a fuller 


picture of the Manghit administration during the first half of the nineteenth century. 


1136 V7. Grigo’rev, quoting Mirza Shams Bukhari’s account, pointed out that in the coronation ceremony of 
Amir Haydar, the dignitaries who sat on the left side of the throne were ataliq, divan-bigi, parvanachi, dadkhwah, 
inaq-i mihrdar, or the keeper of the seal, tigq-sabah, ishik aqa-bashi, and mir-akhur. Other officials below the rank 
of mir akhur were not seated. See, Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 7. Persian text, 4. Viatkin, however, 
claimed that the ranks followed this order: divan-bigi, parvanachi, inak, dadkhwah, tug-sabah, mirakhur, and 
garawul-bigi. (Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 19-20.) On the other hand, when Soviet historian N. A. Kisliakov 
interviewed one Kori Olim, who had served in the Bukhara chancellery in 1959, Olim argued that the Bukharan 
bureacracy had two sections, civil and military. According to Kori Olim’s memory, civil officials included: (1) 
chekhraokasy; (2) mirzobosh; (3) dzhevachi; (4) karaulbegi; (5) mirakhur; (6) toksaba; (7) ishikagabosh; (8) biy; (9) 
dodkho; (10) inok, (11) parvonachi; (12) divanbegi; and (13) kushbegi. In addition, there were five military officials 
as well: (1) dakhboshi; (2) chekhraokasy; (3) 1uzboshi; (4) sarkarda; and (5) lashkarboshi. However, it is difficult to 
distinguish the two lines in sources because, as Kisliakov’s informant acknowledged, almost all military officials 
also held civil posts. Furthermore, Kori Olim must have witnessed Bukhara’s situation in the late nineteenth or early 
twentieth centuries, which had already experienced subtantial changes in the bureaucracy compared to the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The other military posts of the Manghit dynasty will be discussed in the second section of 
the chapter 4. N. A. Kisliakov, Patriarkal ’no-feodal’nye otnosheniia sredi osedlogo sel skogo naselenie 
Bukharskogo khanstva (v kontse XIX-nachale XX v.) (Moskva: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1962), 37. 


"137 TeWeese, “The Descendants,” 612-34; Yuri Bregel, The Administration of Bukhara under the 
Manghits and some Tashkent manuscripts (Bloomington: Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 2000); Ron 
Sela, Ritual and Authority in Central Asia: The Khans’ Inauguration Ceremony, Papers on Inner Asia, no. 37 
(Bloomington: Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 2003). 
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To reveal the characteristics of the Bukharan administration of the period, this section is 
aimed at examining the historical developments of the institution and any changes that took place 
in the administrative system during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign. In the discussion of the post of 
qush-bigi, several sources deserve to be noted. One of the most crucial Bukharan texts was 


Majma‘-al Arqam, which is essentially a manual created by Mirza Badt' Divan for administrative 


1138 


officials,’ *°° a manual that inspired the Soviet Russian scholar A. A. Semenov and his 


contributions to the study of Bukharan administration.'!*? Yuri Bregel has pointed out that, 


despite its facade, the manual lacked a systematic description of the Bukharan administration and 


served more as a handbook for secretaries and scribes.!!*° 


Documentary sources have yet to be collected and extensively studied. Most of them still 
remain in manuscript form.''*! However, some documents have been published.!'4” The 


collection of official documents and letters (maktubat) exchanged between Amir Nasr Allah and 


1138 Mirza Badi’ Divan, Majma‘ al-Arqam. About the author, Bregel, The Administration, 1-6. 


1139 A A. Semenov, “Bukharskii traktat 0 chinakh i zvaniiakh i ob obiazannostiakh nositelei ikh v 
srednevekovoi Bukhare,” Sovestskoe vostokovedenie, vol. V. (Moskva-Leningrad, 1948); A. A. Semenov, ustroistva 
tsentral ’nogo administrativnogo upravleniia Bukharskogo khanstva pozdneishego vremeni (Stalinabad, 1954). 


40 Bregel, The Administration, 19. 


'I41 For example, several documents during Amir Nasr Allah’s period were housed in the Qoshbegi/Qiish- 
bigt fond of the State Archive of Uzbekistan. Another important collection of the Bukharan documents in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was in the personal archive of the Russian scholar Aleksadr L. Kun, which was 
located in the Institute of Oriental Manuscript of the Russian Academy of Science in St. Petersburg, Russia. Besides, 
several other documents were stored at Tashkent State University under the number B09/180. On the documents, A. 
A. Semenov, Opisanie tadzhikskikh, persidskikh, arabskikh i tiurkskikh rukopisei fundamental’noi biblioteki 
Sredneaziatskogo gosudarstvennogo universiteteta im. V. I. Lenina, vyp. 2 (Tashkent: Izdatel’stovo SAGU, 1956), 
12-3, n. 13. 


1142 AK. Arends and O. D. Chekhovich, eds., Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshnii v Bukhaskom 
khanstve, vypusk 1. Akty feodal'noi sobstvennosti na zemliu XVII-XIX vv. (Tashkent: Izdatel'stvo Akademii Nauk 
UZzSSR, 1954); A. Urubaev, G. Dzhuraev, and S. Gulomov, eds., Katalog Sredneaziatskikh Zhalovannykh Gramot: 
iz fonda Instituta vostokovedeniia im. Abu Raikhana Beruni, Akademii nauk Respubliki Uzbekistan (Halle: 
Orientwissenschaftliches Zentrum, 2007). Although introducing documents without its fascimile images, several 
catalogues were useful to locate Bukharan documents produced in the first half of the nineteenth century. Thomas 
Welsford and Nouryaghdi Tashev, eds., A Catalogue of Arabic-Script Documents from the Samarqand Museum 
(Samarqand: International Institute for Central Asian Studies, 2012). 
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other officials is also significant.'!*° In addition, narrative sources are still essential sources. ''“+4 


Travelogues, too, are of no less importance. For example, ‘Izzat Allah and Fazil Khan, who 
travelled to Bukhara in 1812-3 as intelligence agents of the British government, procuded 
accounts about the Bukharan administration during Amir Haydar.''*° European travelers 
produced similar records.'!*© And those who interviewed Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi offer 


vivid descriptions on the figure and his role.!'4” 


General Characteristics of the Manghit Administration in the Nineteenth Century 
As the Manghit dynasty evolved from a local tribal power to the rulers of Bukhara, their 
administration system also underwent several phases of transformation. At first, Manghit 
administration shared several common features with other Central Asian administrative systems. 
To begin, a government official could be assigned to tasks that were not directly related 


to his title or were clearly beyond the scope of his “job description,” or, he could be identified 


3 Majmi‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, ABShI O’RFA, no. 1998. 


4 Muhammad Ya‘qtib, Gulshan al-Muliik; Muhammad Ya‘qib, Risdlah; Mir ‘Alim, Fath Namah-i 
Sultant; Akhmad Makhdumi Donish, Risalah ya mukhtasari az tarikh saltanat khanidan manghitiyah, ed. A. 
Mirzoev (Stalinobod: Nashriyoti Davlatii Tojikiston, 1960); Ahmad Makhdiim-i Danish. Traktat Akhmada donisha 
[Istoriya Mangitskoi dinastii], Perevod, predislovie 1 primechaniya I.A.Nadzhafovoi (Dushanbe: Donish, 1967); 
Samt, Tarikh-i Salatin-i Manghitiyah; Sami, Tulfat-i Shahi. 


'45 The descriptions contain reliable information because they not only eye-witnessed the local situation 
but also could access the highest officials in Bukhara through one of their acquaintances. Hafiz Muhammad Fazil 
Khan. Tarikh-i-Manazili-Bukhara. tr. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui (Srinagar: Centre of Central Asian Studies for the 
University of Kashmir, 1981); ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar; Meer Izzut-Oollah, Travels in Central Asia by Meer Izzut- 
oolah in the years 1812-13, trans. P. D. Henderson (Calcutta: Foreign Department Press, 1872). However, 
Henderson’s translation should be used with caution. 


1146 N. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva (Sanktpeterburg: Tipografiia Imperatorskoi Akademii 
Nauk, 1843); N. P. Ignat’ev, Missiia v Khivu i Bukharu v 1858 godu (Sankt Peterburg, 1897). 


47 Demezon and Vitkevich, Zapiski o Bukarskom khanstve; Wolff, Travels and Adventures; Burnes, 
Travels into Bokhara. 
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with the position long after he had left it.''*® Therefore, the historical descriptions of a post’s 
tasks were often different from the real responsibilities of individual official titles. In the 
Bukharan sources, the two different concepts, the duty (‘amal) and the seat (arin), did not 
necessarily match.!!4 In some cases, the post and the seat of an official were congruent, but 
there were also other cases where the two were different. For example, when Muhammad Rahim 
Khan appointed his officials, one Khwajam Yar Bi received the post of ataliq and the seat of 
amir al-umarda. However, Daniyal Bi was appointed divdn-bigi but given the seat of mir-asad, 
which was a religious post. Moreover, one Imam Qult Bi Manghit was appointed as hakim of 
Yeke-bag but received the seat of parvanahchi.'!*° 

Another feature was that the Bukharan bureacracy was divided in different ways, 
between (1) civil and religious; (2) Uzbek and non-Uzbek; (3) official and unofficial; and (4) 
central and local. The first division between the civil and religious sections was also described as 
the distinction between the civil/military (sipdhi) and religious (du‘@ giyi).'!>! Khanykov argued 
that the civil posts were divided between those assumed by the Uzbek tribal groups called urtigh- 


dar/righ-dar and by other groups, including the Tajiks, the Persians, and freed slaves, called 


shagird-pishah.''>? Among them, several top offices such as atdlig, divan-bigi, parvanachi, 


148 Solov’eva, Liki vlasti, 26. Viatkin summarized the convention as follows: “Sometimes the elder 
officials served under the younger in the military... Each, holding this or that official title, could stay in the military 
service, and moving to the civil service, or retiring completely, they could continue to be called the titles with which 
they lastly served in the government.” Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 19-20. 

49 Bregel, The Administration, 20-1, 24. 

150 Vafa? Karminagi, Tuhfat al-Khani, 376-8; Bregel, The Administration, 20-1. 

‘151 Ty Amir Haydar’s court, while the religious officials were seated on the Bukharan ruler’s right, the 
military officials sat on his left. ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 214. Because the religious administration will be 


discussed in Chapter 5, this section focuses on the civil administration. 


1152 Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva, 182. 
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dadkhwah, and tiigq-sabah, were well explained.''°? However, given the flexibility in the 
boundaries of duties of each post, it is difficult to define the exact roles of all the positions in 
Bukharan bureaucracy. The problem is compounded by the Manghit dynasty’s repeated shifts in 
its relationship to the Chinggisid rulers. The dynasty’s founder, Muhammad Rahim, seized 
power as atalig but became khan only later during his rule. Then, his successor and uncle, 
Daniyal Bi, restored Chinggisid rule and was content with ruling under a nominal Chinggisid 
khan with the title of atalig. Shah Murad adopted a similar approach and ruled with the title of 
amir until the nominal Chinggisid khan, Abii’] Ghazi Khan, died around 1203/1788-9.!! It was 
Shah Murad’s son, Amir Haydar, who established Manghit supremacy but without the title of 
khan. Then, atalig lost its significance as the title of the Manghit rulers and was bestowed to 
several local amirs, such as Sayyid Bi Yuz, the hakim of Hisar.'!°> The notion of such a 
transformation in the political system, which must have entailed changes in political 
terminology, symbols, and norms, is crucial to our understanding of the developments of the 
Manghit administration, focusing on the changes in a specific period of time. 

It should also be noted that, many of the higher-ranking posts were held by the leaders of 
local tribal principalities. The principle of granting particular official posts to the tribal leaders as 


honorary titles was crucial for the Manghit dynasty in its attempt to secure the loyalty of the 


1153 4 talig was an official who was originally supposed to offer advice and guidance to a prince or a ruler. 
Later, it became the chief official of the government. Yuri Bregel, “Atalik,” EI’. The divan-bigi was the head of the 
civil administration, the parvanachi was responsible for carrying issued decrees for important dignitaries, and the 
dadkhwah for correspondence with foreign rulers, and the tiiq-sabah was a military commander. Sela, Ritual and 
Authority, 13, note 33. 


1154 Anke von Kiigelgen viewed that the title amir was the abbreviated form of amir al-‘umarda. She argued 
that Shah Murad’ also succeeded his father Daniyal B1’s title of atalig because Shah Murad was also called ‘umdat 


al-mulk, which was another way of calling atalig. von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 271-7. 


1155 sT7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 180 
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tribal groups.'!>° From the late eighteenth century, some posts were exclusively bestowed to the 
leaders of tribal principalities. For example, parvanachi was among those posts that were granted 
only to the elite of Uzbek tribal groups (ariigh-dar).''°’ They could remain in their tribal groups 
without engaging in actual tasks but still hold important posts. In addition, the appointment was 
accompanied by other marks of distinction, such as gifts. As Khanykov pointed out, the set of 
gifts consisted of ten items: a yarligq, a colorful staff, a gold or silver knife, a gold or silver sable 
and an ax, a special mantle, a set of armor, a helmet, a banner, a tig, and a drum.!!>® Thus, the 
local leaders actively engaged in negotiating their status with the Manghit government in 
Bukhara. For example, the Kenegis leader Daniyal, who was holding the title of divan-bigi, 
demanded the post of ataliq in exchange for delivering the control of the disputed realm of 
Chiraqchi.'!°? 

While some eminent offices were restricted to the leaders of the tribal principalities, 
other seemingly lower status officials proved influential as decision makers. Apart from special 
occasions, such as coronation ceremonies, Bukharan government officials attended regular 
meetings, such as the weekly general assemblies, in which all the officials (mulazimdn) took part 
every Friday, or much smaller scale majlis that were held on a daily basis.!!®° Regarding this 


dual-system of the titular posts for the leaders of tribal groups and the real decision makers in the 


a Wolfgang Holzwarth, “The Uzbek State as Reflected in Eighteenth Century Bukharan Sources,” 
Asiatische Studien/Etudes Asiatiques 60, no. 2 (2006): 321-53. 


'57 Krestovskii, V gostiakh, 108. 
'58 Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva, 184. 


9 Majmit‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 8. 


100 The assembly was held right after the Friday prayer in front of the Ark, the Bukharan palace-citadel. 
‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 182-3, 189; Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 213. 
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center, Yuri Bregel pointed out that while “persons of low or, at least, non-Uzbek origin, such as 
former Persian slaves, Sarts, Turkmens (in Bukhara), and Tajiks (in Khogand) but tied to the 
sovereign by personal loyal often held key positions... the tribal nobility there retained very little 
of its former influence, although the Manghit aristocracy held a disproportionately great number 
of administrative positions.”!'°! 

Despite the official government bureaucracy, the Bukharan rulers maintained an 
unofficial group of service personnel as nadims and mahrams. Following the tradition of 
previous Muslim dynasties, nddims were always employed in the Central Asian courts, 
consisting of persons with various functions.''® For example, Rajab Divan-bigi, who was one of 
the most powerful amirs in Khogand under Amir SAlim Khan’s reign, fled to Bukhara and 
became one of Amir Haydar’s nadims.''® They were mostly recruited among the intellectuals 
who had become famous for their knowledge and capability of producing outstanding literary 
works.''™ Another important requirement of nadims seemed to be a sense of humor. Those who 
could make the rulers laugh with their buffoonery and jokes (maskharah u hazzal) were 
recruited.!!© 

In addition, Bukharan rulers had personal servicemen called mahram. As personal 


attendants, many mahram positions were filled by the rulers’ slaves or freed slaves.!!® Although 


'61 Yuri Bregel, “Central Asia vii. In the 12th — 13th/18th -19th Centuries,” E/r, 193-205. 

162 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:94—6, 213-4. 

163 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:395. 

164 Qari Rahmat Allah Wadih, Tubfat al-ahbab ft tadhkirah al-ashab (Dushanbe: Donish, 1977), a. 


'65 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:94-6. 


166 Sela, Ritual and Authority, 12. 
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their primary job was to serve the Bukharan rulers with books, clothes, drinks, and other works, 
mahrams were assigned other tasks as well.!!©’ For example, Amir Nasr Allah sent one ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Mahram and other officials to convey arrested thieves to prison.'!® Mahrams were sent 
to carry out property transactions of lands that belonged to the ruler on his behalf.!!® 

In contrast to the personal administrative units, the divan was the official center of 
administration. Although the ruler’s audience hall, where the majlis was convened, was often 
called divan-i khdas, the office seems to have been located outside of the Ark, or the palace- 
citadel of Bukhara.!'”° According to Taj al-Tawarikh’s account of Amir Haydar’s appointment 
of his officials, at least three divans were identified: (1) divan-i sarkar-i dargah, which was in 
charge of the revenue from the royal lands and the expenses for the use of the palace; (2) divan-i 
tanabanah, which managed all revenues from the taxable (kharaj) lands; and (3) divan-i ‘ariz-i 


dargah, which administered petitions.'!”' Interestingly, the chief of all divdns was also called 


divan and was regarded as separate from divan-bigi, which was bestowed on the leaders of tribal 


1167 Khanykov, Opisanie, 185—6; Krestovskii, V gostiakh, 95-6. 


1168 Along with the guards called yasawuls, mahrams were called slaves of the sublime court (ghulaman-i 
darbar-i ‘ali). However, it is not certain whether such an expression was a cliche to refer to court officials or they 
were composed of the ruler’s slaves. Majmi‘ah-i Maktubat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 9-b. 


1169 For example, a Mir ‘Azam Mahram made a deal of selling 36 fandb of land that belonged to the 
government (bayt al-mal) to Shagir Bik and his son Muqim Bik for 223 ashrafi. Arends and Chekhovich, eds., 
Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 193-4. 


1170 sT7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 184. In Khogand, the office called Divan Khana-yi Amir was located 
outside of the palace. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:286. 


"7! Bregel, The Administration, 27-30. During the Tugay-Timurid era, at least two divans were 


distinguished between divan-i a‘la, which controled the public treasury, and divan-i khassah, which managed the 
tulers’ private treasury (khizanah-i khassah). McChesney, “The Amirs,” 63. 
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political groups.''” The staffs of divans were called divanis, which seems to have included such 
secretaries (katib) as munshi and mushrif.!'7* 

One task of the divadn was to manage the registers. Taj al-Tawarikh’s account mentioned 
several registers. One was the register for the enrollment and payment of the military personnel 
called savad, which was kept by a lashkar-navis. There was also a position called daftardar, who 
was in charge of registers of land.'!”* In fact, historical sources point out that an office called 
bayt al-mal existed in the Bukharan administration as the government registrar.'!”> Bayt al-mal 
maintained the register called daftar-i ‘ali, which recorded the list of the private land (mulk/milk) 
and its owners as well as the government land called mamlakat.''’° Additional private lands 
could be acquired by purchasing government land.'!”’ The only land that had no register was 


amlak. According to Khanykov, who visited Bukhara in 1841, amlak meant the land of which the 


rulers lacked a deed of grant in bayt al-mal, which caused the holders to pay the least amount of 


' For example, the author of Majma‘ al-arqdm, Mirza Badi‘, who assumed the role of vazir at the 
beginning of Amir Haydar’s administration, was called as Divan. 


"3 Semenov, Ocherk ustroi, 24. 
4 Bregel, The Administration, 29. 


5 Mirza Badi’ Divan, Majma‘ al-Arqam, Persian text 10b. The Russian translation did not mention the 
term. 


6 Viatkin, “Karshinskii okruk,” 23; Abduraimov, Ocherki agrarnykh otnoshenii, v.2, 29-33, 80. 
Mamlakat or Mamlakat-i padishahi was the land that the ruler had ownership of, so that he could sell at his own 
will. O. D. Chekhovich ed. Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii v Bukharskom khanstve, Akty feudal ’noi 
sobstvennosti na zemliu XVII-XIX vv. (Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 185. There were villages regarded as belonging 
to the royal land in the region of Qarshi and Khuzar. The profits from the royal land belonged to the ruler’s private 
treasury. In many cases, the private revenue was paid to remunerate niikers. Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 18. 


177 Milk could be transformed into tax free land following this legal procedure. If an owner wanted to 
purchase a patch of government land and make it tax free, he had to purchase another strip of land that cost double 
the amount of the land he intended to make tax free. After that, he returned the land that had twice as costly as the 
intended patch to the government treasury. O. D. Chekhovich ed. Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii v 
Bukharskom khanstve, Akty feudal’noi sobstvennosti na zemliu XVI-XIX vy. (Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 186. 
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kharaj.'‘"* Amlak lands were attained by the public acquisition of land, such as the expansion of 
territory or drainage of wetlands (tasvih-i ab).''” Bayt al-mdl also seems to have functioned as 
state treasury, where all the land tax was gathered.!!®° Of course, the state treasury was managed 
separately from the ruler’s private treasury.'!*! 

When it comes to the division between central and local, the core post of local 
administration was assumed by hakims, or governors of provinces (vildyat). The local situations 
were reported to the central government. Khanykov claimed that the reports usually reached 
Bukhara every Friday.!'®? However, the Bukharan source Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi mentioned 
that the scribes (bitikchivan) created a daily report called raznamah so that the Bukharan ruler 
could learn about the situation in each vildyat.'!*? The number of hakims that served the Manghit 
dynasty seems to have varied in accordance with the political situation even though ‘Izzat Allah, 


who visited Bukhara in 1812-3, provided an interesting list of Amir Haydar’s commanders 


(fihrist-i sarkardah) that included eighteen hakims.''** However, the virtually independent local 


"8 N. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva (Sanktpeterburg: Tipografiia Imperatorskoi Akademii 
Nauk, 1843), 118-119. 


19 Majmi‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 4b, 20b. 


180 Shah Murad was praised for not taking even a copper coin (fuliis) from the bayt al-mdl to pay for his 
own needs. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:380. 


181 Majmisah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 7. 
182 Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva, 180. 


183 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 99. 


'84 “Thad Allah Bik from Bukhara, was the hdkim of Qarshi; Dawlat Bi Qishbigi, of Samarqand; Nazar Bi 
from the group of Uzbek, of Katta Qirghan; Tirah Jan, or Amir Haydar’s eldest son, Amir Husayn, of Karminah; 
Mirza Qabul Bik from Tajik, of Dalghaz1 (Abd al-Ghazi?); Mir Rahim Qul Bi, of Kilif, Padishah Khwajah, of 
Aqcha; Khwajah Mahmiid Khan, of Ura-tipah; ‘Abd al-Rasiil Bik, the brother of Hakim Bi, of Jizakh; Qadt from 
Tajik, of Ghizuduvan; Tirah Khwajah, of Panjshanbah; Kul Muhammad Bi Afghan, of Nur ‘Ata; Qabul Bi, the 
brother of Hakim Bi, of Qarakal; ‘Ismat Allah Bakawul, of Charjiiy; Niyaz Bik Inaq, of Turkm4n in the western 
bank of Ami Darya; Niyaz Bi from Tajik, of Ziya’ al-Din; Niyaz Bik from Manghit of Khatarcht; Sa‘id Bik, of 
Rindani (Zindan1?). ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 180. 
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tulers of the tribal principalities were also counted in the number of akims, who were officially 
bestowed investitures from the central government.!!®> 

As a governor in charge of a province, the primary responsibility of a akim was to 
mobilize soldiers from the region under his jurisdiction.''®° Each vilayat maintained its own 
conscription list, while the central government held one for the capital city of Bukhara and its 
suburban areas. The conscripted soldiers were provided with weapons and horses by local 
governments.'!*’ In addition, the hakim was also responsible for hiring local functionaries. An 
analysis of available documents shows that in order to appoint an official such as gadi or 
darigha, the Bukharan ruler would generate a yarliq with a blank space for writing the name of 
the appointee and then send it to the local governor. Then, the hakim could fill in the name of his 
candidate for the position.''** Furthermore, Adkims were responsible for collecting taxes.''®? 

Taxation in Bukhara consisted largely of three kinds (for Muslim subjects): land tax in 
kind (kharaj/khiraj), land tax in money (fanab) from orchards and gardens, and herd tax in kind 
(zakat). During the first half of the nineteenth century, kharaj began to be levied in money 


although still a considerable amount was collected in kind.''!?? According to ‘Izzat Allah, apart 


from those taxes, jiziyah was collected from non-Muslim populations, such as Jews and Indian 


'85 Those local rulers would be called independent hakims (hakim bil-istiqlal). Muhammad Ya‘qib, 
Gulshan al-Muluk, 145b. 


186 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 83. 
'87 Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva, 180. 
'88 Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 25. 


'8° Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva, 181. 


190 Tvanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 37. 
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merchants.''!?' Meyendorff noted that the tax levied on a Jewish owner of a house amounted to 
four tenge per month.'!*? In terms of tax rates, khardj was set primarily on one tenth (dahyak). 
Based on the analysis of documentary sources in the Balkh area, McChesney argued that the 
kharaj was levied at the rate of twenty percent of yield in contrast to ‘ushr where the rate was ten 
percent.''?? In the first half of the nineteenth century, the rate of kharaj was set between 3/10 and 
1/3 of the crop.''!** For tandb, the rate was set depending on land quality.'!°> During Amir 
Haydar’s period, the rate was one ashrafi per 1 tanab.'!°° Khanykov argued that the rate was 18 
tenges out of 1 tandb of land. In addition, a fixed amount was collected from Samarqand and 
Bukhara, about which people complained.!!°’ 

In Bukhara, zakat was of particular importance. Levied on all sorts of property at the rate 
of one fortieth once per year, zakat included not just livestock but also commodities in the 
markets. Every year, in May, local authorities began to collect the tax and send the amount that 


was designated by the central government to the central government. For livestock, the price of 


sheep was set by the government and the tax was calculated and paid in cash.!!°8 Sometimes, the 


91 Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 173, 180-2; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:380. 
12 Meyendorff, Voyage, 173. 

193 McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, 15. 

194 Abduraimov, Ocherki agrarnykh otnoshenii, t. 2, 155. 


'95 Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 23. 


196 Abduraimov, Ocherki agrarnykh otnoshenii, t. 2,27. Ashrafi was a high purity gold coin (93%) that 
weighed one mithqal (4.25 grams). Mirza Badri Divan, Majma‘ al-Arqam, 113. In the 1840s, one mithqal of gold 
was equivalent to nineteen fenge silver coins. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva, 178. 


1197 “Tanab” could also mean a unit of land area, which, according to Khanykov, was regarded by local 
people as 60 square guz, which corresponded to 900 square sazhen (1,940 square meters). N. Khanykov, Opisanie 


Bukharskogo Khanstva (Sanktpeterburg: Tipografiia Imperatorskoi Akademii Nauk, 1843), 113-9. 


1198 Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 23-4. 
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collection of zakat from nomadic groups who wandered around the region could be farmed 


out.!!9? From the merchandise, zakat was collected from the merchants in bazars not for their 


trade volume but for the remaining property they held from the previous year. !°° 


However, as the caravan trade flourished, zakat also functioned as a tariff levied on 
merchants who engaged in long-distance commerce. The collection of zakat became an issue for 
Russian merchants because they were charged an unequal rate (5%) compared to the rate 
imposed on Muslims (2.5 %). Russian merchants’ complaints about Bukhara’s disproportionate 
zakat collection led the Russian authorities to apply diplomatic pressure on Bukhara. !?°! 

In fact, emphasizing the Bukhara Manghit regime’s oppressive tax collection, Soviet 
historiography tended to argue that the main duty of the local governments was to appoint and 
manage tax collectors such as amlakdar/amliakdar, ‘amal, or dariigha, to ensure that all taxes 
were properly levied.'*”? Soviet scholars stressed that almost every year, tax collectors were 
rotated to different districts and tended to exact a tremendous amount of tax without considering 


the taxpayers’ welfare.'7°3 In addition to the regular taxes, other burdensome taxes, such as 


dzhu’l, bunak, and others, were imposed on the population to the extent that no other capital 


1199 Tn that case, the price of a sheep was set by the government. Majmii‘ah-i Maktubat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr 
Allah, 6. 


1200 T7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 181. Majmii‘ah-i Maktiibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, ©. 


120! One of the provisions of the Russo-Bukhara treaty, which the Russian envoy to Bukhara, Ignati’ev, was 
ordered to form, was devoted to the issue of charging the same rate of zakat on Russian merchants. John L. Evans 
ed., Mission of N. P. Ignat’ev to Khiva and Bukhara in 1858 (Newtonville, Ma.: Oriental Research Partners, 1984), 


1202 4mlakdar/amliakdar collected taxes from the government land of amldk. It seems that ‘Amal and 
Daritigha seem to have been responsible for exacting taxes from the royal land (mamlakat) and the private land 
(mil’k), which were often collectively called khardj, or land whose cultivators paid kharaj. A. K. Arends and O. D. 
Chekhovich, eds., Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshnii v Bukhaskom khanstve, vypusk 1. Akty feodal'noi 
sobstvennosti na zemliu XVII-XIX vy. (Tashkent: Izdatel'stvo Akademii Nauk UzSSR, 1954), 190. 


1203 KM. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve 
(Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 40. 
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surplus was accumulated to allow any sort of economic development.'!*™ P. P. Ivanov argued 
that even the nomadic people, who were both subjects of the Bukhara government and 
components of the tribal groups, were exploited by officials who were appointed by the central 
government as well as by their tribal elite.!?°° 

However, the model of double-exploitation — by the central government and by the local 
tribal leadership — seems questionable for several reasons. First, it is not clear that the tax 
collectors (amliakdar) exacted taxes by resorting to any violent means. V. V. Bartol’d pointed 
out that amliakdars had no administrative power but were concerned with collecting taxes.!7°° 
Second, nomads, who were often conscripted as soldiers and constituted the military forces 
(sipahis), had different tax burdens from the sedentary people: zakat was collected from the 
former, land taxes from the latter. Furthermore, tax collection duties and military recruitment 
were distributed by the elites themselves within each tribal group.!?°’ When conflicts regarding 
tax collection occurred, they were mostly between the centrally appointed hdakims and tribal 
groups in total, not between the leadership and commoners within tribes. 


In that context, it should be noted that the autonomous leadership of local communities, 


called agsaqal/aksaqal and amin, played an important role in mediating tax burderns. As village 


1204 T)zhu’l was the war tax that would be collected from the sedentary population and distributed to the 
soldiers conscripted among the Uzbek tribal groups. It was a poll tax but irregularly levied on designated groups or 
regions particularly to meet extraordinary fiscal needs, such as the expenses of war. Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 
23. Bunak, according to P. P. Ivanov, was a sort of a loan borrowed by peasants from land-owners or moneylenders. 
Pressured by other obligations and tax burdens, the peasants often could not repay the loan, and the debt was 
inherited by the borrowers’ descendants. Ivanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 38-40. On other miscellaneous taxes, 
M. A. Abduraimov, Ocherki agrarnykh otnoshenii v Bukharskom khanstve v XVI-pervoi polovine XIX veka, v. 2 
(Tashkent: Fan, 1970), 148-207. 


1205 Tyanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 5, 22-6. 


1206 KM. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve 
(Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 42. 


1207 Ivanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 23. 
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representatives, aksaqals stood by villagers, not with the amliakdars. There were always 
negotiations between amilakdars and aksaqals to determine the tax rate. Whenever they did not 
reach an agreement, aksdqals would refer the disputes to the upper administrative level.!*° The 
amin, also called dahah aqsagqal, held responsibility for the administration of a local entity 
consisting of several gishlaqs especially concerning water use rights and canal maintenance. In 
documentary sources, amins tended to side with cultivators rather than the government when 
conflicts occurred.!””? In many cases, amilakdars did not know well the boundaries of their 
assigned districts since they were moved to different districts almost every year, and thus had to 
rely on amins or aksdqals who were representing local interests when making tax estimates.!?!° 
Also, Mirzaev acknowledges that there were cases where aksaqals were dismissed because they 
did not fulfill the required collection quota, which reveals the power of amliakdars but at the 
same time implies that there would be resistance from residents against the tax collectors. 
Another feature of the Soviet discourse on the oppressive administration of the Bukharan 
region claimed that the Bukharan officials did not receive any salary from the Bukharan ruler but 
had to rely on “leftovers” of what they could collect. Drawing on conditions in Bukhara while 


under protectorate status, Soviet historiography stressed that the Bukharan local officials were 


not guaranteed how long they would stay employed. Thus, those officials made every effort to 


1208 For example, when an amlikadar called Abdurahim Mirza Bay demanded 5 man (as tax) from the 
village of Gozlik, the aksaqal insisted 3.5 man. As they did not agree on the rate, the aksaqal appealed to Mir Bi 
Dadkha and reported the amilakdar’s personal corruption. K. M. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal’noi zemel’noi 
sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve (Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 48-49. 


1209 Krestovskii, V gostiakh, 78. O. D. Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii v 
Bukharskom khanstve (Tashkent: Izdatel’stvo Akdaemii Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 1954) 182-183. 


1210 Mirzaev acknowledges that there were cases that aksaqals were fired because they did not fulfill the 
required amount of collection, which of course shows the power of amliakdars but at the same time implies that 
there would be resistance from the residents to comply with the tax requirements. K. M. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia 
forma feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve (Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 43. 
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maximize the collection in order to leave as much as possible for themselves.'?!' To be sure, it 
was customary in the Eurasian steppe for local administrative officials who were appointed by 
the government, as well as the nobility, to receive regular provisions from the commoners in the 
different units.!?!* However, in the first half of the nineteenth century, the situation was not the 
same. According to Majma‘ al-Arqam, the Bukharan divan maintained a payroll that recorded 
the revenue of each province and village along with the name of the soldiers, some of whom 
would also serve as local officials.'?!? Moreover, during Amir Haydar’s reign, four thousand 
people were hired by the government and were paid with money and goods.!!* According to 
‘Izzat Allah, except for the land tax (‘ushri or dahyak), the revenue from zakdat and others were 
designated for the expenses of maintaining government officilas, including the army and the 
‘ulama.'*"5 

Despite their problematic argumentations, Soviet historians also pointed to an important 
historical phenomenon in the Manghit administration system during the first half of the 
nineteenth century — the establishment of the tankhwah system. In general, tankhwah was set 


from the royal land (mamlakt/mamlakat-i padishahi) and designated for members in military 


service, which was remunerated by the profits that came out of the land.!*!° For example, to 


211K. M. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve 
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214 Ivanov, Vosstanie Kitai-Kipchakov, 35; Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 140a-b. 


215 ST7zat Allah, Afval-i Safar, 180-2. From taxes gathered from the land at the rate of one tenth (dahyak), 
the expense for students or for charitable purposes was made. However, ‘Izzat Allah also argued elsewhere that 
zakat was used for paying the salaries for mudarrises and the stipends to students as well as the expenses of 
madrasahs, which were not met by the profits from wadfs. ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 159. 


1216 Abduraimov, Ocherki agrarnykh otnoshenii, 112-24. 
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grant rewards to his niikers in Qarsht, Amir Haydar collected revenue from tankhwah and had 
1,500 sillas distributed to the soldiers in Qarshi.!*!’ As Logofet pointed out, this institution 
endured into the early twentieth century when tankhwah became the basic unit for payment of 
salary to government officials. !?!® 

Some Soviet scholars viewed tankhwah as a sort of fief, whose holder could reign over 
the peasants. Underscoring its characteristics within the feudal tenure system, those Soviet 
historians emphasized that the increase in tankhah really spelled the weakness of the power of 
central governments, which was considered as the main cause of a social crisis. Ivanov pointed 
out that the earliest usage of tankhwah, which could be traced to the sixteenth century, seems to 
have been identical with that of igta®. In his study on the economic conditions of the Jiybari 
Khwajahs, Ivanov also emphasized the mechanism in which igta‘ eventually turned into a fief. 
The Soviet historian claimed that the weakening of central powers since the seventeenth century 
must have led to the feudalization of the land that had been granted by the central government 
conditionally in exchange for military service.!?!? Similarly, Mirzaev argued that tankhwa was 
issued from the government land as a land grant and found a precedent in the institution of igta‘, 
which originated probably in the early Islamic era. According to Mirzaev, the phenomenon of 


tankhwah turning into fief intensified in the early nineteenth century.!?”° 


217 Viatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 18. 


218 The lowest rank and file soldier (niiker) received 1 tankhwa, a karaul begi 6, mirakhur 13, and bi 18. 
Logofet, Strana bespraviia, 244. 


219 Ivanov, Khoziaistvo dzhuibarskikh sheikhov, 27-8. 


220K. M. Mirzaev, Amliakovaia forma feodal’noi zemel’noi sobstvennosti v bukharskom khanstve 
(Tashkent: AN UzSSR, 1954), 91-4. 
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However, analyzing our sources, it seems that tankhwah holders’ power was far from 
absolute. As can be seen in the aforementioned case of Amir Haydar, the state remained the one 
who managed the land and collected taxes.!??! Tankhwahdars only had the right of receiving a 
fixed amount of land revenue. The appointment document (manshura) usually included the 
stipulations that defined not just the beneficiary but also the right of cultivation (karandagi).?”” 
Furthermore, there is no evidence that tankhwah was inherited.!*7? Nevertheless, the increase of 
tankhwah under Amir Haydar was notable and the number of tankhwahdars amounted to 
36,000.!?74 Probably, the surge of tankhwah may be explained by the fact that Amir Haydar’s 
government faced challenges along the borders while suffering from a shortage of revenues. 
According to Muhammad Ya‘qiib’s account, although revenue doubled during Amir Haydar’s 
reign compared to the previous period, it only covered half of the expense.!**° ‘Izzat Allah also 
pointed out that various kinds of payment, including those for the teachers and students of 


madrasahs, emptied the government treasury.!°”° This situation was also evidenced by Amir 


1221 This feature reminds us of the Mughal case. Tankhwah in Mughal India was set in the land grant of 
Jagir, which was given to officials in retrun for their service of mobilizing a designated number of soldiers. While 
the holders of jagir, or jagirdar, were authorized to collect taxes, the revenue from tankhwa was provided by the 
central government on an annual basis, in particular on the basis of the solar calendar. Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, 
Shah Wali-Allah and His Times: A study of Eighteenth Century Islam, Politics and Society in India (Canberra: 
Ma’rifat Publishing House, 1980), 87-8. 


1222 For example, as evidenced in the sale document (wathiqa) of a patch of Amir Haydar’s royal land 
(mamlakat-i padishahi), a strip of tankhwah was set for Jumanqul jibacht b. Mt’min bahadur along with the 
cultivation right (karandagi) belonging to Ish Murad bay b. Mirza bay. O. D. Chekhovich ed. Dokumenty k istorii 
agrarnykh otnoshenii v Bukharskom khanstve, Akty feudal’noi sobstvennosti na zemliu XVII-XIX vy. (Tashkent: AN 
UZzSSR, 1954), 185, 209-17. 
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Haydar’s confession in his letter to the Aakim of Qarshi, that “to the readers of Qur’an and 
students in our great madrassahs, I have given grants from zakat every year... Yet, the money I set 
for that purpose turned out to be insufficient. Although some amount was distributed, no money 
has been granted in the past couple of months...When running out of the means of zakat, I have 
been acquiring money in debt from the wealthy bays to meet the requirement of granting the 
scholarship to sustain the readers of Quran and students.”!?”” The lack of any means to pay for 
military service must have led to the increase of tankhwah, which, in turn, perpetuated the fiscal 
pressure on Amir Haydar’s administration. 

In sum, the Bukhara Manghit administrative system displays several characteristics. 
Apart from the religious officials, the government consisted of the military personnel, including 
amirs, and those who supported them. Probably reflecting the formative period of the dynasty, 
the Manghit administration prioritized remuneration for military service, which was upheld by 
the systems of taxation and land tenure. However, during Amir Haydar’s reign, the military 
expenses grew, which led to a fiscal crisis. In the midst of this difficult situation, Amir Nasr 
Allah became the new ruler of Bukhara with the support of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi, the 
vizier and minister of the treasury who was to play an important role in Nasr Allah’s 
administration.'7”* To understand Amir Nasr Allah’s administration, it is necessary to examine 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-big?’s tenure. But before examining the figure, one first needs to pay 


attention to the debate about the position of giish-bigi. 


Qish-bigi: vizier, falconer, or camp master? 


1227 Wiatkin, “Karshinskii okrug,” 26. 


1228 Demezon and Vitkevich, Zapiski o Bukarskom khanstve, 19. 
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Imperial Russian and Soviet historiography viewed the qgiish-bigi as the equivalent of a 
prime minister, managing human resources, levying taxes, engaging in diplomacy, presiding 
over important ceremonies as well as private services for the Manghit rulers.!*”? However, once 
the Bukharan source, Majma‘ al-Arqam, was discovered, a scholarly debate arose regarding the 
original duty of the post. Written by Mirza Badt‘, head of the divan, in 1797, the work consists of 
two parts: a manual for Bukharan officials and an appendix explaining the duties of key officials. 
In the appendix of Majma‘ al-Arqam, the post of qtish-bigi-i kalan was unpredictably described 
as an official who was responsible for the ruler’s hunt. Counting the position as second in rank 
among the four close officials following kikeltash but preceding ‘indgq-i kalan and khwajah-i 
kalan, the author defined the role of qiish-bigi(-i kalan) as managing “‘the group of hunters 
(jama‘ah-i sayad) and hunting equipment (Gdvat-i sayd), such as various kinds of birds of prey 
(qushha), arabian dogs (saghd-yi tdzi), and others.”!?°° 

To solve the puzzle surrounding the reponsibility of gish-bigi, scholars have proposed 
different hypotheses. Some historians have paid attention to V. Bartol’d’s interpretation. 
Drawing on V. Grigor’ev’s explanation that gosh meant a temporary residence in the field or on 
the road, Bartol’d claimed that qgiish-bigi should be read as goshbegi and defined the position as 
“the prince” (Aniaz’) of gosh, which he viewed as “the main central army (stavka) and tents 
(lager’).”'?3! According to Bartol’d, this position did not turn into “the first minister” until the 


reign of Muhammad Rahim, the founder of the Manghit dynasty.'7°* However, his interpretation 


229 A. A. Semenov, Ustroistva tsentral’nogo administrativnogo upravleniia Bukharskogo khanstva 
pozdneishego vremeni (Stalinabad, 1954) 53-55; Bregel, The Administration, 6-18. 
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was rejected by A. Semenov, who seems to have trusted the Majma‘ al-Argam.'?*> Later, the 
Uzbek scholar M. Abduraimov, drawing on Bartol’d’s idea, reclaimed that giishbigi should be 
read goshbegi. Interpreting the Turkic term gosh as “the command,” or “the central army,” 
Abudraimov underscored historical descriptions of the gishbigi where he acted as a military 
leader.'?*4 Nevertheless, Uzbek historians, while accepting the suggested pronunciation of 
qoshbegi, continued to recognize Majma‘ al-Arqam’s description, emphasizing the importance of 
hunting in the Bukharan courts.!?*° 

Recently, Anke von Kiigelgen and Yuri Bregel revisited the issue and presented their 
own views about how to understand the two seemingly contradictory interpretations of qish-bigi. 
Raising questions about the validity of Majma’ al-Arqam as an accurate source on the Manghit 
dynasty, von Kiigelgen claimed that the appendix must have been created prior to the manual 
itself (perhaps later attached to the other text), reflecting the situation before the Manghit 
dynasty. Therefore, the description of gush-bigi as the ruler’s hunt master was not aimed to 
address the situation during the Manghit era, when the post had already evolved into that of a 
vizier. Opposing this interpretation, Bregel argued that von Ktigelgen’s hypothesis is hard to 
corroborate because the description in the appendix of Majma’ al-Arqam is incompatible with 
any bureaucratic system in the previous dynasties in Bukhara. He rather proposed his own 


hypothesis that an unknown scribe, who lacked knowledge of the Bukharan administration 


Sochineniia, 2 chast’ 2 (Moskva: Nauka, 1963), 396, note 33. 
1233 Semenov, “Bukharskii traktat,” 137, note 4. 
1234 Abduraimov, “Koshbegi, a ne kushbegi,” 54-60. 


1235 A skarov, Istoriia Uzbekistana, 3:88-9. 
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around 1800, might have written the appendix and added it to the main text of Majma’ al- 


Arqam. aoe 


Despite the contemporary historians’ efforts to deny the validity of the description in the 
Majma’ al-Arqam, other nineteenth-century sources attest to the perception of giish-bigi as hunt 
master. ‘Izzat Allah’s report on the Bukharan administration during Amir Haydar’s reign defined 
qush-bigi as the ruler’s falconer (bdzdar-i pddishah).'*>” Although it is possible that ‘Izzat Allah 
relied on a dubious source, his definition should not be ignored because he was gathering 
information from contemporaneous Bukharan people.'?** In Khogand, one of Amir ‘Umar 
Khan’s officials, Mahmiid Khwajah Jili Qish-bigi, was responsible for taking care of all the 
royal falcons.!?*? Moreover, Ottoman documents on the diplomatic relationship with Khoqand 
described a Khogandian envoy called “Qushbeki Bahadir Khan,” who visited Istanbul in 1834, 


as not only the first vizier and a military commander of Khoqand, but also “an expert in the 


training of predatory birds such as falcons and eagles.”!”4° 


1236 Bregel, The Administration, 16-18. 
1237 T7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 217. 


1238 «]7zat Allah’s source may have been outdated because he claimed that such religious posts as naqib, 
faydi, and awraq were seated on the left side of the throne. Although those religious posts that the descendants of 
Sayyid Ata were exclusively entitled to hold were traditionally viewed to be seated on the left of the Bukharan 
tulers, already in the beginning of the nineteenth century, the custom had been changed. DeWeese, “The 
Descendants,” 612. Describing Amir Haydar’ coronation, Mirza Sham Bukhari contended that those religious 
officials were seated on the right side of the throne. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 7. Persian text, 4. 
Muhammad Sharif did not mention whether they were seated on the right or left, yet his list incorporated Sayyid 
Ata’l posts with other religious officials, which suggests that they were seated side by side on the right side of the 
throne. Muhammad Sharif, Taj al-Tavarikh, 439b. 


1239 They ran to the falcons when they brought down the prey and took care of any injured falcons. Hakim 
Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:175-6. 


1240 Erdogru, “The Khoqgandi Envoys,”8-9. 
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To resolve the discrepancy between the two interpretations of the role of giush-bigi, it is 
crucial to examine historical descriptions regarding the post of the royal falconer throughout 
Central Asian history. As Thomas Allsen pointed out, the institution of a royal hunt involving 
birds of prey was ubiquitous in almost every region across the Eurasian continent, and royal 
falconers exercised substantial influence in court politics.'*! Yet it is still difficult to investigate 
the institution of gush-bigi because the term itself was hardly used in other regions except for 
Central Asia. Even in Central Asian history, the most widely used term referring to royal 
falconers was giish-chi rather than qiish-bigi even though the group called gush-chi appeared to 
be a tribal unit in the fifteenth century.!**? Furthermore, as Bartol’d and Abduraimov pointed out, 
qush-bigi often appears in Central Asian historical narratives as a military leader. For example, 
in the period of the Aba’! Khayrid ‘Abd Allah Khan II, one of his officials, Khwajam Qult Qish- 
bigi, served as military commander leading expeditions against Khwarazm.'?*? Similarly, one 
can find numerous cases in which the military commanders of the Khiva and Khokand khanates 
held the same title of giish-bigi.!?4 

Nevertheless, it seems obvious that in the steppe political entities, where falconry was 
performed on a wider scope, the royal falconers would wield far greater political power. In this 


respect, the history of the Mongol Empire offers significant insights to explore the connection 


41 Thomas Allsen, The Royal Hunt in Eurasian History (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


2006), 83-91. 


242 SK. Ibragimov et al. eds., Materialy po istorii Kazakhskikh khanstv XV—XVIII vekov (izvlecheniia iz 
persidskikh i tiurskikh sochinenii) (Alma-ata: Nauka Kazakhskoi SSR, 1969), 18-29. 


243 Shir Muhammad Mirab Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-Iqbdal: History of 
Khorezm, ed. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1988, 1999), 39; Chatay text, 126. 


244 Mulla Muhammad Yunus Djan Shighavul Dadkhah Tashkandi, The life of ‘Alimqul: a Native Chronicle 
of Nineteenth Century Central Asia, T. K. Beisembiev tr. (London and New York: Routledge Curzon, 2001), 42-3. 
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between the post of falconer and the prime minister. In the Mongol historical sources, royal 
guards or servicemen called keshig often appear as the top officials in Mongol administrative 
hierarchy.!*4° This phenomenon was derived from the Mongol political system, which revolved 
around the Mongol royal camp (ordu/iardil).'*“° Generally mobile, following their traditional 
nomadic customs, the royal camp was managed by those keshigs, who often served as the 
Mongol rulers’ messengers and ministers.!*4”7 Among the keshigs were royal falconers called 
sibauchi.'*** The Mongol royal falconers were responsible for catching, training, and taking care 
of falcons and other animals.!74? However, more often than not, the royal falconers were 
assigned other tasks. For example, during Qubilai Qa’an’s reign, one of his sibauchis, Asha Buqa 
(Asha buhua in Chinese), was of royal descent from the Turkic Qangli tribal group. As a special 
envoy, Asha Buga was dispatched by Qubilai to other rebellious Mongol princes in Mongolia 
and contributed to dismantling the anti-Qubilai alliance led by the Mongol prince Nayan. In the 
subesquent war with Nayan, Asha Buqa served Qubilai’s army as one of his military 
commanders.!**° In addition, the sibauchi at the court could be regarded as primer minister of the 


24 


5 Christopher P. Atwood, “Keshig,” in Encyclopedia of Mongolia and the Mongol Empire (New York: 
Facts on File, 2004), 297-8. 


246 Chi’-ch’ing Hsiao, The Military Establishment of the Yuan Dynasty (Cambridge, Mass.: Council on 
East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1978), 37. 


°47 On the scope and political significance of the royal itinerance, Christopher Atwood, “Imperial 


Itinerance and Mobile Pastoralism: The State and Mobility in Medieval Inner Asia,” Inner Asia 17, no. 2 (2015): 
293-349. 


1248 Song Lian, ed., Yuan Shi [History of Yuan], juan 99 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1976), 2524. 

'249 Both Juvayni and Rashid al-din relate a story that one giish-chi, who was in charge of animals in 
Moéngke Qa’an’s court, accidentally discovered a plot against the ruler while he was looking for a missing camel. 
‘Ala al-din ‘Ata’-Allah Malik Juvayni, The History of the World-Conqueror, trans. John Andrew Boyle (Cambridge: 
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Mongol administration. According to the Mongol imperial archive journal, Mi shu jian zhi, 
which recorded the keshigs’ activities, the sibauchi Yulung Tiemuer, along with several keshig 
members, was called by the Chinese title chengxiang (or, chief minister). !*>! The fact that such 
Mongol officials who were in close proximity to the rulers held the title of chief minister sheds 
light on several important features of government administration in Central Asian society.!*>” 
First, the royal camp functioned as the moving palace and required special staff. Second, despite 
their seemingly trivial duties, the servicemen at the royal court tended to hold more 
administrative power than any other officials in Central Asian dynasties. Third, the royal 
falconers were one of the key members in the royal camp especially when the rulers camped for 
hunting. 

Such characteristics of steppe polities’ administration provide clues to resolve the issues 
surrounding the gush-bigi in Bukhara. First and foremost, it is clear that giash-bigi was related to 
royal hunting. In a wagf document written during the reign of the Tuqay-Timurid Subhan-Quli 
Khan, gush-bigi was listed along with mir-i shikar and sayyadan-i kulang (crane or heron 
hunters), which implies the relationship of the post with other hunting positions.'*? Maflab al- 
Talibin, written by Abi al-‘Abbas Muhammad Talib ibn Khwajah Taj al-Din in the seventeenth 
century, also testifies to the connection between qgish-bigi and hunting. Devoted to the Jiybart 


ae? 


Khwajah family, the work includes the description of the influential Islam Jiybart’s servicemen 


!251 Mishujainzhi, ed. Gao Rongsheng (Hangzhou: Zhejiang Gujichubanshe, 1982), 41, 102. 
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and properties. Intriguingly, the author mentioned personnel whose job was to serve the khwajah 
in his hunting. The paragraph goes as follows: 


Khwajah Jan, the son of Mulla Ahmad Jiiybari, was the gush-bigi. Hasan Mir-i shikar 
was the chief of /G@chin (white falcon)-chis. Baqi Mir-i shikar Samarqand(i?) was the 
chief of ajiir-chis. When His Excellency the Ishan went hunting to Qarakil and took 
down twenty or twenty-five swans on each day, Khwajah Zahir Tarabiq was the chief of 
the mir-i shikar-i garchighdy-chis. There were many (types of) garchighday (hawk) to 
His Excellency the Ishan, so among them at one place (rin), the hunters brought 40 
garachighdays. Yilgimish Sufi was the chief of one group of the mir-i shikar of itilgi 
(goshawk)-chian, which could catch gazelles (a@hi-gir). And Muhammad ‘Ali was (the 
chief of the) mir-i shikar-i saratilgu-chian, which could also catch gazelles. Baqi Mirza 
was the chief of one group of the iti/giichian. (His Excellency) had many mir-i shikarans 
of itilgtichi. In total, up to 700 mir-i shikars were in his service. When His Excellency 
hunted in the desert of Zurdak, he took down 200 and 250 gazelles each day while 
mounted.!**4 

Describing diferent kinds of birds of prey, the account exhibits the scope of Islam Jttybart’s 


hunting staffs and birds. Among the hunting staff, the gash-bigi, a position held by a family 


member of the Jiiybari khwajahs, seems to have overseen numerous mir-i shikars, who were the 


professional trainers of hunting birds.!** 


Although gush-bigi was associated with hunting, there is still a possibility that the Turkic 
word gosh, which meant a tent widely used in military campaigns or during hunting, might have 
been the origin of the giish-bigi.'*°° Although Bartol’d and Abudraimov translated gosh as “the 


army headquarters” (stavka), one can find that the term was frequently used to refer to a tent for 


1254 Abii al-"Abas Muhammad Talib ibn Khwajah Taj al-din, Matlab al-Talibin, ABShI O’RFA, no. 60. 179- 
181; Ivanov, Khoziaistvo dzhuibarskikh sheikhov, 335. 


'255 Tn the late Safavid period, hunting experts were typically labeled amir-i shikar, yet the master of the 
hunt was called amir-i shikar bashi, whose salary amounted to 800 tiimdan. He was in charge of the royal falconers 
and the budget involved in the maintenance of the royal gush-khanah. He also counted as an amir and a member of 
the Council of amirs. Vladimir Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk: A Manual of Safavid Administration (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1980), 44, 51, 75, 88, and 95. 


1256 Tn the Secret History of the Mongols, qosh or qoshiligq referred to a travel-tent with a smoke hall. Peter 
Alford Andrews, Felt Tents and Pavilions: The Nomadic Tradition and its Interaction with Princely Tentage, v. | 
(London: Melisende, 1999), 299-300. 
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camping in nineteenth-century Central Asian sources. In Khogand, Bukhara and Khiva 
chronicles, gosh appears to denote an individual tent used during military expeditions.'*>’ In 
addition, gosh was different from the royal camp, which was called chddur or irdi.'*>* Rather, 
gosh belonged to an amir or a group of soldiers as demonstrated in phrases such as “(the 
soldiers) rested in their own tents” (dar gishha-i khidha aramidand).”'** Similarly, during 
Iltiizar Khan’s expedition against Qongrat in 1805, such a great number of tents were deployed 
in the Khivan army that a man who left his gosh could hardly find it even after spending great 
efforts for three or four days.'° In that context, the gosh-begi, who seems to have assumed the 
position of the leader (beg) of the camp (gosh), could be an important member of the rulers’ 
camp entourage, including hunters who cared for the royal birds of prey and hunting dogs. ‘Izzat 
Allah’s use of the two different forms of the term, giish-bigi (A vis ) and gosh-bigi (Ae U8), 


may have reflected such a reality.!76! In the event of hunting, the gosh-begi, or the tent master, 


must have turned into the master of hunting. As royal falconer, vizier, or commander, qitish-bigi 


1257 Fath namah-i Sultani, 98a. While the Khogand ruler ‘Alim Khan was visiting his brother ‘Umar Khan’s 
gosh, his commanders plotted a rebellion. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:72-3. On the other hand, Yuri 
Bregel would translate gosh “the army train.” However, in this section, gosh should be viewed as their tents because 
they came back on the same day. Rather, for the army train, other terms, such as senger, were used more frequently. 
Although Bregel translated sengers as “a camp” or “fortification, ” one can find that the Khivan expedition forces 
left their baggage in their senger, stationed guards to defend it, and launched their attacks. Shir Muhammad Mirab 
Munis and Muhammar Riza Mirab Agahi, Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, trans. Yuri Bregel (Leiden & 
Boston: Brill, 1999), 103, 252, 301, 306, 371, 485. 


258 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:73, 80, 83. 


1259 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 116, 118. In addition, khargah and gosh would be used 
interchangeablly. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:165. 


260 Firdaws al-Iqbal: History of Khorezm, 205, Chagatay text, 429. A similar notion of gosh as a soldier’s 
tent can be found in Agahi’s Riyaz al-Dawlah. When a cholera-like desease broke out in the Khivan army in 


1244/1829, afflicted soldiers suffered pain in “every tent” (har qgiish). Agahi, Riyaz al-Dawlah, 331b. 
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remained one of the closest officials to the Bukharan rulers especially when the rulers were 
camping in the field. 

Another notable feature of the institution of gash-bigi was the disproportionate power of 
the post as opposed to its seemingly low status in hierarchy. According to the seventeenth- 
century Bahr al-asrar, qtish-bigi was categorized as an official in the secondary ranks (sufif-i 
thani), who was seated outside the court and shared the same status as chokhrah agasi under 
gurchi-bashi in the category of garchi and ichgi.'*°’ Because the gorchi managed the ruler’s bow 
and arrows and was one of the keshig offices during the Mongol period, Bahr al-asrar’s 
association of gush-bigi with gorchi and ichigi suggests that gush-bigi was supposed to serve the 
ruler in proximity along with the royal guard. In a similar context, Uraz Bi Ming, an amir of 
Nadhr Muhammad Khan, was depicted as gtish-bigi-i khassah, which meant that the post was a 
personal or private serviceman of the khan.'?° 

Historical narratives state that the position of giish-bigi was often assumed by one of the 
ruler’s slaves. ‘Izzat Allah also argued that along with swkurchi, whose duty was to hold an 
umbrella for the ruler, and khazanachi, qush-bigi was an official post that was assigned to 
slaves.!**4 During the Tugay-Timurid era, Qalmaq captives, after converting to Islam, were 
assigned to the post, such as ‘Abd Allah Hajji Qalmaq under ‘Ubayd Allah Khan’s reign and 


Javshan Qalmaq and Tash Muhammad Qalmaq during Abii al-Fayz Khan’s period.!?° Another 


262 Bartol’d, Sochineniia, 2:390-99. 
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qush-bigi during SUbayd Allah Khan’s period was Tirah/Tore Quilt, who was a slave’s son.!7 


As the ruler’s personal servant, gush-bigi must have been required to attend to the ruler in 
official ceremonies. According to Taj at-tavarikh, a court history of Amir Haydar’s reign written 
by Muhammad Sharif, during the coronation ceremony the gush-bigi was in charge of preparing 
clothing and food. However, in contrast to other religious and administrative dignitaries, no 
designated seat was allocated for him.'7°’ Another gash-bigi during Amir Haydar’s period was 
Dawlat Qish-bigi, who had been also one of the ruler’s slaves, yet later he became the hakim of 
Samargqand. '*° 

How could servicemen of the royal tent of slave origins turn into important politicians 
who wielded considerable administrative power in the Manghit dynasty? That phenomenon 
seems to have been made possible by two factors. First, the conversion of the role of indq/‘inaq 
to qush-bigi, which occurred during the late Tugay-Timurid ‘Ubayd Allah Khan’s reign. The post 
of indq, which originally meant a confidant or a trustworthy person, evolved into an important 
government post in Khiva and Bukhara. His responsibilities included the keeping of the royal 
seal of the khdn.'© During ‘Ubayd Allah Khan’s reign, ‘Abd Allah Hajji, Tore Quli and Javshan 
Qalmag all served as both inag and gish-bigt-i kul.'?’° Those figures, with the royal seal in their 


hands, seized control of the administration. Such a custom continued during the early Manghit 
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67 Bregel, The Administration, 15. 
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era. Dawlat Qush-bigi, who had been a slave and chamberlain (hajib) of Muhammad Rahim, the 
founder of Manghit dynasty, was promoted to the post of divan-bigi during Muhammad Rahim’s 
early regency and then to that of giish-bigi when Muhammad Rahim claimed the title khan.'?”! 
With this background, Dawlat Qish-bigi could be in charge of the royal treasury of Muhammad 
Rahim Khan.'*” According to ‘Abd al-Kartm’s account, all the administration was managed by 
Dawlat Qish-bigt. Due to his skillful control of the administration, Muhammad Rahim Khan 
could focus on expanding his rule over various regions in Central Asia.'?”? When Muhammad 
Rahim died, Dawlat Qish-bigt held sway over all the administration of the newly founded 
Manghit dynasty. His power was so great that Muhammad Rahim Khan’s successor and uncle, 
Danial Bi, managed to purge the gish-bigi only through his son Shah Murad’s scheme.!?”* Later, 
Shah Murad became the ruler of Bukhara and appointed one of his retinue, Muhammad Utkir 
Khwajah, as giish-bigi. When Shah Murad died two years later, Utkir Bi was allowed to remain 
qush-bigi by Amir Haydar. Nevertheless, another gish-bigi was also conferred to one Dawlat 
who had been Amir Haydar’s ‘indq.'*” 

The second factor for the augmentation of the position of qiish-bigi was that while the 
Chinggisid pupet khdns remained the nominal rulers, the Manghit princes would assume the post 


of giish-bigi. As the post of guish-bigi became important, it seems to have been crucial for the 


ruling Manghit family to secure that post and control the administration. In addition, since the 
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post was close to the khdns, the Manghit rulers may have wished to keep an eye on the nominal 
Chinggisid rulers to ensure that no threats would arise from them. When Muhammad Rahim 
seized control of Bukhara, the puppet Chinggisid rulers—Abi’l Fayz Khan, his son ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, and Ubayd Allah Khan— continued to serve on the throne until the Manghit prince 
finally took the title of khan himself. During the regency period, Muhammad Rahim’s brother, 
Barat, assumed the post of giish-bigi.'*”° During Daniyal Bi’s reign, another Chinggisid prince 
named Abu’! Ghazi was allowed to be the nominal ruler, and Shah Murad served as qtish- 
bigi.'°"” When Shah Murad succeeded his father, his brother Sultan Murad occupied the post.'?”8 
Therefore, gish-bigi had evolved through periods of time from a post in charge of 
hunting to a master of the royal tent (gosh) to the vizier. Although Majma’ al-Arqam offers a 
controversial account, it should be viewed as having reflected various aspects of the historical 
developments of the institution. In addition, the post of giish-bigi, which had been originally 
assumed by the rulers’ slaves, became a powerful position in the political conditions of the 
eighteenth century: the role of iraq merged into that of qish-bigi, and the Manghit princes came 
to assume the post to control the administration and watch closely the nominal Chinggisid rulers. 
The evolution of gish-bigi culminated in Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt’s tenure of the 


post, who turned out to be one of the most influential politicians during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign. 


1276 Tyuhfat al-Khani, 233. When Muhammad Rahim Khan enthroned himself as khan, Barat became the 
hakim of Samarqand, and Dawlat divan-bigi was appointed as the Manghit khan’s gush-bigi. Bregel, The 
Administration, 10. 


277 Among Daniyal Ataliq’s five sons, at least three, Shah Murad, Sultan Murad, and ‘Umar served as qiish- 
bigt. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:361, 364. 
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The next part of this section is devoted to the relationship between Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi 


and Amir Nasr Allah. 


Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi and Amir Nasr Allah 

Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi was the son of Muhammad Utkir Bi, who is best known 
as Shah Murad’s grand vizier. Utkir Bi was not a slave but a Sufi of Manghit tribal background. 
He was probably Shah Murad’s close confidant.'?”? Yuri Bregel argued that when the puppet 
Chinggisid Aba’! Ghazi Khan died, Shah Murad began to rule on his own and appointed Utkir 
Bi as qush-bigi. His position in the Manghit administration was reaffirmed when Amir Haydar 
succeeded his father. !7°° 

However, apart from Utkir Bi, other figures also served Amir Hayar in ministerial 
positions. One was Mirza Badri‘, who was in charge of the divan. According to Taj al-Tavarikh, 
while Utkir Qish-bigi was responsible for defending the Ark in his position as “deputy general” 
(mansab-i wikalat-i kull), Mirza Badt Divan assumed the role of vizier of the supreme divan.'78! 


Another official was Khwajah Sadiq, whose title was mihtar/mehter. Mihtar was a traditional 


Central Asian administrative position, which operated in Khiva and Khogand as well.!**? 
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According to Taj al-Tawarikh, Khwajah Sadiq Mihtar was appointed to the post because of his 
goood relationship with merchants, generally agreeing with the Majma‘ al-Arqam that claimed 
that the mihtar-i kalan was in charge of collecting and expending zakat.'*** The third figure was 
Dawlat Qish-bigi, of a slave background.!7** Although introduced in the sources as gish-bigi, 
his promotion occurred after Amir Haydar appointed him hakim of Samarqand.'**° 

Such confusing and contradictory accounts regarding Amir Haydar’s viziers may have 
reflected the situation of Amir Haydar’s reign in which a new system of government was being 
built. Amir Haydar was the first Manghit ruler who reigned without any nominal Chinggisid 
khan. In that transition, different positions coexisted in the Bukharan government. Even 
Muhammad Sharif, the author of Taj al-Tavarikh, seems to have been confused. He related that 
Amir Haydar granted the post of ataligq to Utkiir Bi, which is incongruent with his other 
statement that Utkiir Bi was gish-bigi.'?8° However, when Utkir Bi died, and his post of giish- 
bigi was inherited by his son Muhammad Hakim, the Bukharan administration began to be 
arranged surrounding the new vizier of Bukhara. 

Before he was appointed gush-bigi, Muhammad Hakim had served as the hakim of 
Qarshi, maintaining a close correspondence with Amir Haydar.!*8’ When he became giish-bigi, 


Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi enjoyed Amir Haydar’s confidence. Whenever Amir Haydar left 


1870s, the position survived and continued to be regarded as “financial minister” in charge of collecting tariffs. Kn. 
Dm. D-go, “piat’ nedel’ v Kokande,” Russkii Vestnik 91 (1871): 249. 
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the capital, Muhammad Hakim Bi took charge of the citadel and all internal affairs in Bukhara. 
While the Bukharan ruler was present in Bukhara, the collection of zakat and other taxes was 
entrusted to Muhammad Hakim Bi.!*°° Perhaps, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi was able to seize 
control of the administration because he had been a divan-bigi before his promotion to the rank 
of qiish-bigi.'**? Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi seems to have assumed responsibility for the 
rulers’ royal stamp, which previously had been assigned to the indq.'*”° This might have been 
possible because his brother Qabil Bi was serving as indg.'”?' Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi also 
handled diplomacy. When Meyendorff visited Bukhara in 1820, Hakim Qish-bigi was the one 
receiving the Russian delegation. !?” 

One of the reasons for Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi’s ability to consolidate power was 
his and his father’s origins from an eminent Manghit Uzbek house.'*” As mentioned earlier, the 
post of gush-bigi had been typically manned by slaves. However, through the transformation of 
the administration under Shah Murad and Amir Haydar’s reigns, holders of the position of gush- 


bigi began to be Manghit princes, and, gradually, members of the Manghit family of Utkir Bi 


and his son Muhammad Hakim. As a Manghit noble, Muhammad Hakim had a close relationship 
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1292 A pnparently, he was a tall man, about 50 years old, whose long dark-brown beard was becoming gray. 
Qish-bigi was wearing a white cashmere turban on his head, a khalat of the same material, and a fur trimmed jacket 
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with the Bukharan ruler. For the same reason, his brother and relatives were appointed to 
important positions during Amir Haydar’s reign.!"* 

This consolidation of power seems to have intensified when Amir Nasr Allah became 
Bukhara’s ruler. As discussed in Chapter two, when Amir Haydar died, Muhammd Hakim Qish- 
bigi played a key role in the succession of each of Amir Haydar’s three sons. As the chief official 
in the Ark, the vizier was privy to exclusive information and was able to influence other 
dignitaries. Later historical works praised— or criticized— him for being a staunch supporter of 
Amir Nasr Allah, undoubtedly a result of his political maneuvers behind the scenes. In any event, 
Muhammd Hakim Qish-big!, in collaboration with other court dignitaries such as Rajab Bik 
Divan-bigt, Ayaz Bi Tupchi-basht, and Dinmas Dadkhwah, switched sides and threw open the 
gates of Bukhara before Amir Nasr Allah’s army, which allowed Amir Nasr Allah to triumph 
over his brother and political rival, Amir SUmar.!*”> His actions enabled Muhammd Hakim Qish- 
bigi to not only survive but also to play a key role in Nasr Allah’s newborn regime. 

When Amir Nasr Allah ascended the throne, the young Bukharan ruler had confidence in 
those who grew up with him and accompanied him when he was appointed hdakim of Qarshi. The 
list of those companions included sons of amirs, such as Birdi Nazar Bi, Muhammad ‘Alim Bik, 
Allah Yar Tuq-sabah, Murad Bik Bi, Irdanah Tuq-sabah, Nar Muhammad Tibcht-bashi, and 
Khuda-yi Nazar Bik Qalmaq Khan Bakawul.!°° Those young amirs turned out to be the 


backbone of the commanders of Amir Nasr Allah’s army. Apart from those young amirs, other 


1294 His brothers, Qabil Bi Inaq and ‘Abd al-rastil Dadkhwah, were serving as hakims of Qarakil and 
Jizakh. Hafiz Muhammad Fazil Khan, Tarikh-i-Manazili-Bukhara, 30; Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:72, 
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amirs who had fought for Amir Nasr Allah during the succession struggle were also appointed 
hakims of the major vildyats. For example, Mi’min B1 Dadkhwah, who had been the hakim of 
Khuzar and a crucial supporter of Amir Nasr Allah, became Amir al-Umara’ and was appointed 
the hakim of Samargand.!?”” Mirza ‘Ibad Allah BI was appointed to Qarakil; Bir Nazar BI to 
Kirminah; Yar Muhammad Dadkhwah to Kata Qurghan; Allah Nazar Parvanachi to Panjshanba; 
Fayd Khwajah to Nir Ata; and ‘Altm Bi Yaz to Chilak.!”°8 The leaders of the Khitay-Qipchaq 
tribal group, Irdanah Bi Dadkhwah and Adinah Qul Bi, were also promoted to serve as 
parvanachi and dadkhwah respectively.'”°? Some Manghit amirs, who were the commanders of 
regiments in Qarshi, were also acknowledged for their contributions and promoted to the rank of 
pz, 1300 

However, the major power group of the Bukharan court was centered around two 
politicians. One was Muhammad Hakim Qishbigi, who assumed the role of vizier, and the other 
was Rajab Bik Bi who was appointed divan-bigi.'*°! Many of their factions were also appointed 
as hakims of important regions. Ibrahim Bik, the son of Haktm Qish-bigi, was sent to Qasrshi; 
Irdana Mir-akhir, the son of Rajab Bik Bi, to Dishanba Qirghan.'*” In addition, ‘Abd al-Rasil 


Bi, who was Hakim Qish-bigi’s brother, was appointed the new hakim of Char-jiy.'°° In 
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1244/1828-9, Ayaz Bi Tipchi-bashi was appointed hakim of Samarqand, and ‘Abd al-Rasil Bi 
became inag.'°™4 

With his faction secured in multiple positions, Muhammad Haktm Qish-bigt could 
concentrate more administrative power in his hands. The vizier was described as one who 
“handled all important matters of the province around Bukhara and all complaints from every 
estate of people in a fair and comfortable manner.” °° In addition, Muhammad Hakim Qishbigt 
managed expenses and revenue. °° 

The compilation of letters exchanged between Amir Nasr Allah and Muhammad Hakim 
Qish-bigi illuminates the extensive role of the gush-bigi in the new ruler’s administration. The 
letters concerned many topics, from the preparation of food and items that suit the amir’s 
personal diet, to the appointment of officials, tax collection, and more. For example, in a letter 
sent by Amir Nasr Allah in Rabr‘ al-awwal, 1246/August, 1830, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi 
was ordered to collect zakat from the merchants in the bdzars of the Miyankal region, which had 
probably been stopped since the outbreak of the Khitay-Qipchaq rebellion. °°’ 

Of course, there were several aspects of administration that remained outside of the 
responsibilites of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt. First, the yarliq/yarligh, or the certificate of 


appointment, were issued without going through the giish-bigi.'*°8 Second, some documents 


related to military activities did not pass through Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi but rather 
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reached the ruler directly. Such matters were discussed within an advisory group that did not 
include the gush-bigi. For example, according to a note written in 1243 A.H., the negotiations 
with the emissaries sent by the Kenegias ruler Daniyal regarding the annexation of the border 
town Chiraqchi did not involve the giish-bigi. Instead, Amir Nasr Allah consulted other high 
officials and later notified the gash-bigi of the result of the settlement.'°” 

The surge in the amirs’ power was evident in a series of campaigns in the early period of 
Amir Nasr Allah’s rule. As soon as Amir Nasr Allah ascended the throne, he launched 
expeditions to Shahr-i Sabz, Jizakh, Balkh and other places.!3!° Since Amir Nasr Allah led 
military expeditions himself, the amirs seem to have expanded their influence at the court but 
also became entagled in power struggles with Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt’s faction. According 
to Demezon’s observation of the Bukharan court, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi was in a 
sensitive position. Due to the lack of sufficient funds in the state treasury, the gush-bigi made 
efforts to thwart costly military expeditions, which irritated other government dignitaries of tribal 
background. In addition, those amirs were jealous of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi’s power.!*!! 

In the rivalry with the other amirs, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi seems to have acquired 
an advantagious position. Above all, Muhammad Hakim Bi enjoyed the exceptional confidence 
of Amir Nasr Allah. Muhammad Hakim Qish-big1’s position relied on his physical closeness to 
Amir Nasrullah. As giish-bigi, who was in the private service of the ruler, Muhammad Hakim 


was the one who prepared and checked the ruler’s food to prevent anyone from poisoning him, 
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and he conducted secret missions in accordance with the ruler’s commands.'*!? He also handled 
other sensitive matters. For instance, during his visit to Samarqand in 1249/1833-4, Amir Nasr 
Allah fell ill. His illness was so serious that he could not even mount a horse. A rumor about the 
ruler’s poor health quickly spread, and a revolt was about to erupt. The Bukharan dignitaries 
carried Nasr Allah to Bukhara in a palanquin.'*!3 When he arrived at the gate of the ark, it was 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi who held him and helped him inside.'*! 

Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi utilized his duty of collecting taxes to curb the other 
amirs’ power. Interstingly, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt’s position was much favored by the 
contemporary socio-economic changes in Bukhara. As discussed in Chapter 1, Bukhara’s trade 
with other countries flourished from the beginning of the 19" century. In particular, commerce 
with Russian exploded, which drastically affected the life of the political elite in Bukahra. 
According to Burnes and Demezon, who travelled Bukhara in 1832 and 1834 respectively, the 
Bukharan officials actively engaged in trans-continental commerce. While staying in Bukhara, 
Burnes was introduced to one Uzbek noble family who held the honorable title of b7. The family 
had participated in trade to Russia but experienced losses because of the fire that occurred in 
Moscow.!3!> Demezon also found out that Bukharan officials who speculated in indigo trade 


between India and Russia suffered from the reduction in prices, which forced many of the 
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officials to liquidate their properties. '*!° In such a situation, the more the Uzbek elite became 
involved in the Russian trade, the more Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt, who controlled the tariff 
and tax, could take advantage of his administrative power. The qiish-bigi hired some local Tajik 
merchants as customs officials to hold other amirs in check. For example, Muhammad Hakim 
Qiush-bigi appointed a Tajik merchant, Mirza Zakarya, for the position of director of customs. 
The official worked so effectively that the Uzbek elite, including religious dignitaries, were 
compelled to obey the giish-bigi’s directions.!3"” 

During his time in office, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi contributed to the fiscal 
stabilization of the Bukharan government. Along with the efforts to prevent expensive wars, the 
exaction of tariffs provided a steady inflow of revenue. Therefore, compared to the end of Amir 
Haydar’s rule when the Bukharan treasury had only 5,000 tillas, the revenue from customs 
taxation increased as the trade grew larger.'*!8 A hefty sum of 80,000 filla was added to Nasr 
Allah’s treasury every year. This amount of customs was considerable when compared to the 


estimate of land tax income, 277,000 tillas.'°!° 


The Purge of Muhammad Hakim Qush-bigi and Amir Nasr Allah’s Reform 
Despite his power, Muhammad Hakim was purged in 1253/1837-8.'°”° Most historical 


works attributed the purge to Amir Nasr Allah’s desire to grasp all the wealth that Muhammad 
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Hakim Qiish-bigi and his faction accumulated. To be sure, the customs office seems to have 
become one of the most profitable government institutions. The British traveler Joseph Wolff 
noted a collector of the revenues of the custom office who had acquired great wealth. '°?! 

However, when scrutnizing our sources, one may find that this explanation is too 
simplistic. First and foremost, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi’s purge did not come in one day. 
According to Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, Amir Nasr Allah dismissed Hakim Qish-bigi from the 
position of the vizier after the third campaign to Shahr-i Sabz, but appointed him hakim of 
Qarshi, which moved Ayaz Bi to Samargand. Instead, Shukir Bi was summoned to Bukhara. 
After forty days, Ayaz Bi was dimissed and was sent to Bukhara, while Ibrahim Bi was appoined 
the hakim of Samarqand. Then, Hakim Qish-bigi was removed from Qarshi, but appointed the 
hakim of Nir Ata. Yet, after several days, Hakim Qish-bigi was dismissed and summoned to 
Bukhara. Rahman Bardi Makhdhim Turkman was appointed to the position of the vizier. Then, 
gathering the amirs in one place, Amir Nasr Allah ordered them to be arrested and their 
properties confiscated. Later, the ruler released Shukir Bi, but had Hakim Qish-bigi and Ayaz 
Bi executed. !°” 

Interestingly, Hakim Khan Tore used the term yarghi to describe the event.'*?3 The term 
yarghu/yarghu, which was derived from the Mongol jarghu, referred to an “investigative court” 


that was set to inquire into political wrongdoing.'*** Therefore, Hakim Khan Tore suggested that 
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Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi was involved in a political conspiracy, a conspiracy that also 
involved Ayaz Bi, the hakim of Qarshi, and Shukir Bi, the hakim of Samargand.'**> 

In fact, Amir Nasr Allah’s suspicion of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi also was noticed 
by European travellers. Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi was the one who managed all the 
diplomacy with other polities, which must have raised the Bukharan ruler’s suspicion of the 
vizier’s collaboration with external powers. When General Pervoskii, then military governor of 
Orenburg, ordered P. I. Demezon to carry a letter to Muhammad Hakim Qish-big1, the unusual 
act aroused suspicion in Bukhara because the Bukharans had expected that the letter would be 
sent to the Bukharan ruler. Demezon discovered that Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt was in a 
difficult situation, perplexed with the problem of how to explain it to his master. As a result, 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi refused to open the letter but sent it with presents to Amir Nasr 
Allah.'326 

From a different angle, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi might have been suspected of 
collaborating with the British. In V. A. Perovskii’s report, sent to St. Petersburg in August 1838, 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi was described as having been hostile to Russia, and after the 
purge of his faction, Bukhara was expected to remain in favor of Russia.'*?’ As a matter of fact, 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi did express his wish for better cooperation with the British 
government in India. According to Joseph Wolff, who visited Bukhara in 1832, during his 
interview with Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi, the Bukharan vizier said that Bukhara had been in 


great friendship with Russia, which had provided “in all respects, every assistance in their 
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power.” However, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi added that, “We wish to make, also, friendship 
with England,” and asked Wolff to tell the Governor-General of India that Bukhara wished to 
receive an ambassador, physicians, watchmakers, and “instructors who will teach our troops the 
European discipline.” !°”* In fact, around 1838, Amir Nasr Allah was evidently worried about the 
potential threat from British India. Therefore, the British officers Arthur Conolly and Charles 


Stoddart were arrested under suspicion that they were spies. !37° 


After the purge of Muhammad Hakim Qitsh—bigi, Amir Nasr Allah’s administration 
experienced notable changes. The post of giish-bigi seems to have been abolished. No historical 
sources mention the Bukharan post of qiish-bigi until the end of Amir Nasr Allah’s reign with the 
exception of one account by Vel’iaminov-zernov. According to the Russian scholar, after 
occupying Khogand in 1842, Amir Nasr Allah consulted Khogand officials such as “kushbegi 
Leshker,” and Bukharan officials such as “kushbegi Irdane,” who agreed that the Khoqand ruler, 
Muhammad ‘Alt Khan, and his family should be executed.!**° Irdanah Parvanachi, who was the 
famous Manghit noble Rajab Bik Divan-big1’s son, in effect served as one of Amir Nasr Allah 
chief commanders.'*3! However, Vel’iaminov-zernov’s description of the Manghit commander 
as qush-bigi is dubious because the Russian scholar’s account was based on hearsay from 


merchants who visited Orenburg and other Russian border cities. Without any other Central 
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Asian sources that mention qush-bigi after Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi, Vel’iaminov-zernov’s 
account that another figure succeeded the post seems dubious. In fact, several persons were 
known to assume the role of vizier in Amir Nasr Allah’s administration without the title of gush- 
bigi. 

This fact is related to the second principle dominating Bukhara’s new administration, 
whereby only those who had no recourse to the elite of the tribal groups were appointed to the 
vizierate. Rahman Birdi Makhdhtim, who was of Turkmen descent, must have been chosen by 
Amir Nasr Allah because he lacked any other source of power but the ruler himself. This trend 
may have been established because Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi and other amirs were purged 
with the accusation of being involved in a political plot against Amir Nasr Allah. 

Perhaps, the purge of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi may have been related to Amir Nasr 
Allah’s building of a new standing army. The army that was loyal to the ruler himself may have 
galvanized the Bukharan ruler to challenge the political hegemony of Muhammad Hakim Qish- 
bigi’s faction. Probably in the same context, Hakim Khan Tore, the author of Muntakhab al- 
Tawarikh, points out that it was Rahman Bird1 Makhdhtm, the new vizier, who recommended 
the Persian fugitive, ‘Abd al-Samad, to Amir Nasr Allah. The Bukharan ruler ordered ‘Abd al- 
Samad to organize a new army.!332 

Rahman Birdi Makhdhiim’s tenure as vizier did not last long because he died in 
1255/1839-40.!333 He was famous for enforcing Islamic Law in his capacity as ra‘is, a fame that 


probably should not be exaggerated, considering his short tenure. His successor was another 
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official with an obscure background. According to the Russian enovy K. F. Butenev who visited 
Bukhara in August 1841, the position of vizier was undertaken by ‘Abd al-Khaliq, who was only 
nineteen years old and held the official title of dastarkhan-chi, who was supposed manage the 
ruler’s meals.'**4 It is not clear how such a young official of relatively low post was able to 
assume the role. Hakim Khan Tore called ‘Abd al-Khaliq a “lovely boy” (dallal bachchah), 
alluding to the ruler’s affection for him.!3*° In any event, Amir Nasr Allah’s taking control of the 
administration may have made it possible for his personal serviceman to assume the role of 
vizier. The problem was his lack of experience and ability. Therefore, when the Khivan ruler 
Allah Quli Khan attacked Bukhara, ‘Abd al-Khaliq was unable to handle the crisis. All he did 
was to buy all the products in the market, stockpiling them in the citadel. The population of 
Bukhara, who feared the Khivans’ incursion into the city, fell into panic. This chaotic situation 
was only resolved when Bukharan relief forces arrived from Qarshi, forcing the Khivan army to 
withdraw. !*°° Joseph Wolff, who visited Bukhara in 1843, found out that the dastarkhan-chi 
continued to serve as vizier by controlling the customs house.!3’ 

Although Amir Nasr Allah allowed his dastarkhanchi to manage the collection of tarriffs, 
he seems to have appointed another figure to the post of vizier. According to Zafar Namah-i 


Khusrawi, while Amir Nasr Allah invaded Khwarazm in Spring 1843 to retaliate the Khivan raid 
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in the previous year, he received messengers from the Khuzart giish-bigi (‘arizahchi-yi qush- 
bigi-yi Khuzari) from Bukhara, who reported to the Bukharan ruler that Khoqand and Shahr-i 
Sabz began to attack the Bukharan borders. !**° Who was the Khuzari gish-bigi? No sources 
mention the gush-bigi after Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi’s purge. 

In all likelihood, the figure described as the Khuzari giish-bigi was ‘Abd al-Karim Tiiq- 
sabah, one of Amir Nasr Allah’s trusted commanders. ‘Abd al-Kartm Tiiq-sabah was often 
introduced with the two epithets of “Khuzarr’ and “Afghan,” which suggests that he was of 
Afghan descent. While he was serving as hakim of Khuzar, a rebellion broke out in Balkh and 
Badakhshan in 1838. Amir Nasr Allah sent ‘Abd al-Kartm Tiiq-sabah to lead the Bukharan 
troops, and he successfully restored Bukharan suzerainty in the Balkh and Badakshan region and 
returned to Khuzar. When the Afghan ruler Dist Muhammad Khan escaped from Kabul and 
sought refuge in Khulm, ‘Abd al-Kartm Tiiq-sabah reported the fact to Amir Nasr Allah. Then, 
following the Bukharan ruler’s direction, ‘Abd al-Karim Tiiq-sabah sent for Dist Muhammad 
Khan so that the Afghan ruler could stay in asylum in Bukhara. ‘Abd al-Kartm Tiiq-sabah later 
participated in the war with Khogand in 1842.!3% 

His Afghan origins must have been one of the primary reasons that ‘Abd al-Karim Titig- 
sabah was appointed vizier. It seems that ‘Abd al-Karim Tiiq-sabah’s tenure continued until 
1856, when Amir Nasr Allah conquered Shahr-i Sabz and appointed ‘Abd al-Karim Tiiq-sabah as 
the new hakim of Shahr-i Sabz. The next figure who assumed the role of vizier was another 
official whose title was tig-sabah (not qish-bigi). The Russian envoy N. P. Ignat’ev, who visited 


Bukhara in 1858, called him “Tokhsaba mirza Aziz,” pointing out that the official was entrusted 


1338 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 208-9. 
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with a variety of tasks in the ruler’s absence. In addition, according to Ignat’ev, Mirza ‘Aziz was 
in charge of the collection of taxes and the management of government treasury as well as all the 
affairs regarding trade and diplomacy. While Amir Nasr Allah was absent, Mirza ‘Aziz tiiq- 
sdbah was his deputy and the hakim of the capital city.!*4° With no other sources that tell about 
the figure, it is difficult to identify his background. However, mirza may indicate that this figure 
may have been trained initially as a scribe. 

Therefore, without appointing anyone to the post of giish-bigi, Amir Nasr Allah 
employed those officials who had no ties to other tribal military commanders to serve as viziers. 
This policy enhanced the ruler’s control of the administration, resulting in his consolidation of 
power. Mirza Shams Bukhari summarized Amir Nasr Allah’s policy, arguing that the ruler 
purged all commanders and officials who had served Amir Haydar, replacing them with those 
who had no family background (b7 as/ wa bi nasib).'*4! However, Amir Nasr Allah’s attempt to 
take all power in his hands was not continued by his son, Amir Muzaffar, and the post of qiish- 
bigi was revitalized. This was the giish-bigi that the Russians encountered in the process of the 
conquest of Central Asia, being unaware of the previous historical developments and power 


dynamics in the Bukharan administration in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


Conclusion 
This section discussed the transformation in the administration of the Bukharan Manghit 


dynasty in the first half of the nineteenth century. As a new tribal dynasty, the Manghit 


1340 Tonat’ev, Missiia, 196, 210. 
1341 A month later, an official called Ghazi Bik was sent to kill the princes with their wives, children, and 


mothers, burying their bodies at the same place. Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, Russian text; Persian 
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administration evolved in adaptation to a tumultuous era. In the process of rearrangement, the 
post of gush-bigi experienced the most dramatic change in its roles, from master of the royal 
hunt to chief minister. During Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi 
personified the supreme power. Having been of Manghit background, he wielded leadership 
among amirs and played a crucial role in establishing Amir Nasr Allah’s rule. Moreover, the 
vizier used administrative tools, including the collection of duty out of trade merchandise, to 
suppress the power of other amirs. However, as the political dynamics changed with the 
advancing European powers and the establishment of a new army, Amir Nasr Allah decided to 
purge the vizier. After his purge, the post of giish-bigi was abolished, and only those figures who 
had no power base in the tribal forces were assigned to the role of chief minister. 

The historical developments clarify the process of the consolidation of power that took 
place during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign. Soviet historians underscored narratives about Bukhara’s 
despotic rule, where the Amir’s violent measures frequntly suppressed the people and the tribal 
amirs. However, as examined in the case of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt, it was the vizier who 
contributed to the consolidation of power by containing the interests of other amirs. Although 
Amir Nasr Allah purged Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt’s faction, this did not mean the 
overarching repression of the amirs. 

Above all, the rise and fall of the post of qiish-bigi reveal that Bukharan society went 
through a transition. The Manghit dynasty originated from an environment in which the tribal 
factors and the steppe traditions were prevalent but, gradually, the dynasty transformed into a 
more centralized polity. This phenomenon is even more clearly revealed in the formulation of the 


new standing army, which will be discussed in the next section. 
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4.2. Building a “Modern Army” and Bukhara’s Reforms 

Imperial Russian and Soviet historiography described Central Asia prior to the Russian 
conquest in the 1860s as ignorant and isolated from the rest of the world. Stressing that Central 
Asia’s relative backwardness was largely derived from its geographic remoteness, scholars 
pointed out that Central Asia’s budding ties with Russia were the only recourse for the region to 
overcome its stagnation. !34” 

Interestingly, a similar but different (and still dominant) account of Central Asia’s 
backwardness has been espoused by Western scholars in agreement with the so-called “Great 
Game” narrative. This narrative contended that all the major developments in Central Asian 
history were dictated by external factors. In the nineteenth century, this was especially applicable 
to the two major world powers, the British and Russian Empires. The Great Game narrative has 
been criticized for neglecting the agency of indigenous peoples, '*** but despite this critique, the 
narrative remains powerful, consistently producing both scholarly and popular literature.'*** The 
paradigm (often attributed to “Orientalists”) underlying the Imperial Russian, the Soviet, and the 


Great Game narratives has exerted influence on contemporary viewpoints of Bukharan society in 


the first half of the nineteenth century, neglecting any of Bukhara’s “modernizing” efforts. 


13 For example, R. Kh. Aminova ed. Istoriia Uzbekskoi SSR, vol.1, s drevenishikh vremen do serediny XIX 
veka (Tashkent: Fan, 1967), 634-6. 
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However, analyzing the sources, one can find some traces of reforms through which 
Bukharan society attempted to adopt notable developments in other parts of the (mostly, Muslim) 
world. Those reforms, which were derived from Bukhara’s consciousness of transformations 
elsewhere, reveal that Bukhara was not isolated from but rather closely connected with other 
parts of the world. This section is aimed at exploring the reforms that Amir Nasr Allah 
implemented, particularly the organization of a modern army (sarbdz) and the use of the clock 
and modern timekeeping. The two programs are crucial in revealing Central Asia’s local 
mechanisms of adjustment and adaptation to modernity because their adoptions were voluntary 


and were motivated independently from any outside pressures or threats. 


Military reforms in nineteenth-century Muslim societies 

Few studies have addressed the historical significance of Amir Nasr Allah’s founding of 
a standing army. In his sketch of the modern history of Central Asia, Geoffrey Wheeler cursorily 
suggested that the establishment of a standing army in Bukhara could be viewed as a step in the 
process of state building.'*4° However, no detailed studies have engaged the issue. Yuri Bregel 
pointed out that all three khanates organized military forces under the direct command of the 
khans’ appointees, recruited from among the sedentary population, and distinct from the tribal 
militias. Consisting of mostly infantry equipped with firearms, along with some artillery, the 
standing troops offered some leverage to the central government. Bregel also stated that while 
the standing army had already appeared in Khiva and Khogand in the beginning of the nineteenth 


century, it was formed in Bukhara only in the 1830s under Amir Nasr Allah.'*4° However, 


345 Wheeler, The Modern History, 42. 
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Bregel’s statement seems problematic because Bukhara has managed a standing army of sorts 
even in the eighteenth century. Moreover, the modern characteristics of the Bukharan army were 
not mentioned. 

It seems that several reasons have discouraged a comprehensive study of the foundation 
of the Sarbaz corps by Amir Nasr Allah. The Soviet negative depiction of Amir Nasr Allah’s 
military efforts introduced his army as a tool for advancing the amir’s greedy expansion. 
Moreover, the fact that the Sarbaz was founded by ‘Abd al-Samad, an Iranian fugitive, seems to 
have dampened the interest of the nationalist bent of Uzbek historians. In addition, the ultimate 
failure of the Bukharan forces to repel the Russian invasion in the 1860s may have led historians 
to underestimate the historical significance of the Bukharan military reform. 

Nevertheless, the establishment of the Bukharan modern army is important to our 
understanding of Bukharan society in the first half of the nineteenth century, where the tribal 
factor was challenged by new political and social trends. Before delving into the Bukharan 
military reform, it is necessary to contextualize Bukhara’s case by comparing it with other 
contemporaneous Muslim societies. 

The formation of the standing army in Muslim states has drawn historians’ attention. 
The concept of the so-called ““Gunpowder empires” was proposed in connection with the 
establishment of the new standing army and a political and social realignment that supported a 
well-organized central authority.'**” Inspired by the European historical experience, the building 
of a standing army was regarded as evidence of the centralization of political power and the 


existence of adequate financial resources. !*4* Scholars further investigated Muslim societies’ 
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efforts to modernize their military systems in the nineteenth century.'*? Some of the studies 
employed the perspectives of the poststructuralism, particularly Michel Foucault’s idea of the 
body politics and power-knowledge relations.!*°° However, Foucault’s theory, which was 


originally derived from the experience of European society, seems not completely adoptable and 


applicable to interpret the historical development of the Muslim state in the modern era.!**! 


In fact, the building of “modern” armies in the Muslim world seems to have been 
motivated by the special circumstances of the nineteenth century. From the Muslims’ point of 
view, the nineteenth century was the apogee of European encroachment into the Muslim world. 
Muslims began to react by adopting a variety of reforms in order to make their societies 


competitive with Europe. As the gap in the military power between Europe and the Muslim 


world became evident, Muslim elites considered military reforms to be inevitable. !3°? 


In that context, a new army — Nizadm-i Jadid in Persian or, Nizam-1 Cedid in Turkish — 
emerged in several Muslim countries. Despite their different contexts and backgrounds, the 
military reforms and the formulation of Nizam-i Jadid or Nizam-1 Cedid in such Muslim political 


entities as the Ottoman Empire, Muhammad ‘AIi’s Egypt, and Qayjar Iran, shared one idea: the 
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reformers in each polity believed that a new type of army should be trained and perform in the 
manner of European armies, which they called the “new order.” 

The Ottoman new modern army, Nizam-1 Cedid, was reportedly modeled on the Prussian 
army, victorious in the Seven Years War (1756-63) due to the revolutionary techniques of 
precise timing, rapid signaling, and rigorous conformity to discipline as an “artificial 
machine.’””!3>3 The Ottomans’ adoption of the system was inspired by reformers under Selim II, 
such as Chelebi Mustafa Reshid, and Ebubekir Ratib Efendi, who served as Ottoman ambassador 
to Vienna in 1792-93 and coined the term Nizdm-1 Cedid.'3*4 

In analyzing the Nizam-1 Cedid of Selim III (r. 1789-1807), some researchers tend to 
view the military reform in combination with previous reform efforts.!°°> From this viewpoint, 
the new army was considered in the context of conflicts between conservatism upheld by the 
local notables and the Janissaries and reformism motivated from the border crisis, which resulted 
from the war with the European countries. Avigdor Levy points out that the premise of the 
reform for the restoration of the “pristine” ways of earlier periods made the reforms in the 
eighteenth century restorative and hindered further reformist advancements. !*°° On the other 


hand, other scholars argue that the establishment of Nizam-1 Cedid by Selim II should be 
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discussed in connection with Sultan Mahmud II’s (r. 1808-1839) reform exemplified by his 
building a new army named Muallem Asakir-i Mansure-yi Muhammadiye. Mahmud II’s reform, 
which began with the purge of the Janissary in 1826, was actually possible on the basis of the 
accomplishment of Selim III’s policies.!*°’ Those researchers tend to focus on the reform 
tradition, which came to be established through debates since the establishment of Nizam-1 
Cedid.'*** 

Although Selim III’s efforts were groundbreaking and led to reforms, including 
Tanzimat, it was also true that the program ended up a failure. Stanford Shaw argues that Selim 
III’s concept of reform was based on the idea of restoring old institutions rather than replacing 
them with new ones, allowing for the coexistence of the Janissaries and Nizam-1 Cedid.'*>? In 
addition, the deteriorating economy was another crucial factor for the failure of the military 
reform.!3°° Nevertheless, recent studies also raise questions about some stereotypes of existing 
historiography that dismiss the reform efforts. '°°! 

Another Nizam-1 Cedid was the new army established by Mehmed Ali, or Muhammad 


‘All, Ottoman viceroy (wali) of Egypt later turned independent ruler. In contrast to Selim II], 


Muhammad ‘AIi’s reform, which was aimed at building a modern army by mimicking French 
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military institutions, has been highly regarded by historians.'°© In addition, Mehmed Ali’s 
military reform has been viewed as an epitome of his entire program to turn Egyptian economy 
into a capitalist one. Timothy Mitchell stresses Mehmed Ali’s overall objective, to enframe 
Egyptian society in “the general system of dependence and subordination.” !°°? Khaled Fahmy 
also emphasizes how the modern army, which was composed of new conscripts from peasants in 
Upper Egypt, impacted Egyptian society so much that it came to be regulated by Mehmed Ali’s 
disciplinary principle.'°™ In fact, Mehmed Ali and his Albanian faction’s identity as foreigners, 
rather than his desire to imitate the West, must have been the decisive factor that led to his 
building of the new army, in addition to other relentless measures to control the local people. °° 
Qayjar Iran’s new army did not last long enough to yield significant historical 
consequences, which may account for the relatively few studies about the institution. However, 
contemporaneous evidence, particularly testimonies by English officers, provide a more or less 
clear picture of the Nizam-i Jadid in Iran. Qajar Iran was seeking to improve the army in 
response to its defeats in the wars against Russia. The Ottoman Selim III’s reform and the visit of 
a French military mission led by General Gardane in 1807 served as two additional catalysts. !3°° 


As aresult, Nizam-i Jadid was formed by ‘Abbas Mirza (d. 1833), comprising of twenty field 


guns, 12,000 regular cavalry, and 12,000 regular infantry, most of whom were recruited from the 
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peasantry of Azerbaijan and the mountaineers of Kermanshah.'*°’ The army was trained by 
European officers, especially British from India.'*® Initially, the new Iranian army, led by 
British officers, could defeat the Russian troops at Sultanabad in 1812. However, following 
Napoleon’s invasion to Russia in June 1812 and the signing of a new peace agreement between 
Russia and Britain (i.e., the Treaty of Orebro) in July, English officers had to withdraw from the 
Iranian army. Consequently, the Qajar troops were defeated at the battle of Aslanduz in late 
October.'*® Historians point to the new army’s composition of tribal groups, the lack of 
logistical support, and the financial crisis of the Qajar dynasty as causes for the army’s 


ineffectiveness.'3”° Nevertheless, ‘Abbas Mirza’s army proved powerful enough in the 


expeditions against Turkmen tribes, which impressed even Muslims in Central Asia.!37! 


Although Nizam-i Jadid was dissolved with ‘Abbas Mirza’s death in 1833, other Iranian princes 


became aware of the utility of a European-style army and thus sought for building their own.'3” 


As illustrated above, the development of a Westernized modern army emerged in several 


Muslim countries. Although the new troops in each country differed in goals, size, and 
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components, the founders shared the desire to have an army trained in the European way. Some 
historians underestimated Muslim state efforts to build modern armies because they eventually 
proved less effective than their European counterparts. But despite such a negative view, the 
establishment of the Westernized armies was of importance because the military reform had 
political and socio-economic impact on indigenous societies. First and foremost, the attempts to 
adopt new technologies, proficiencies, and methods of discipline increased contacts with 
Europeans, which paved the way for the spread and exchange of other forms of knowledge and 
skills. Secondly, the new army in each country served as a political tool for the rulers in their 
attempts to consolidate the central authority. For example, in the Ottoman Empire, Selim HI may 
not have intended to replace the old Janissaries with his new army. However, when the 
Janissaries and Balkan notables felt the threat to their political status they revolted against the 
Sultan. In Qajar Iran, ‘Abbas Mirza’s new army was effective in subduing Turkmen groups in 
Khurasan, which enhanced the legitimacy of the Qajar dynasty. Thirdly, the establishment of a 
new army, which was, in fact, a financial burden on the government, led to worsening economic 
conditions in the Ottoman Empire and Qajar Iran, but, on the other hand, also inspired a new 
economic program to support the army in Egypt. Fourthly, the building of the modern army 
revealed how cultural transmission worked among the different Muslim regions. After all, the 
concept of the new army became popular after it was created in the Ottoman Empire and was 
then disseminated throughout the Muslim world. 

In this context, Bukhara’s attempts to build a modern army deserve to be noted. In the 
next part of this section, the Bukharan-Manghit military system and Amir Nasr Allah’s military 


reforms will be examined. 
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The conventional military system of the Manghi Dynasty 

To evaluate Amir Nasr Allah’s reform, it is necessary to introduce the military system 
under the preceding rulers of the Manghit dynasty. As discussed in the previous section, the 
Bukharan bureaucracy was divided into two lines, the civil/military and the religious. The civil 
officials concurrently served as military officers. The military estate (sipahi) was often 
tantamount to the Uzbeks and was juxtaposed with the sedentary population (fugara’). Based on 
several sources, historians typically divided sipahi into two groups: the professional military 
personnel (niiker) and those mobilized for auxiliary work (gard-cherik).'!°”° The two groups, 
however, seem to have been distinguished from each other according to whether they were on 
the “register of enrollment” — the records kept in the divan or in local governors’ offices that 
listed the names and payroll of military personnel. During wartime, additional soldiers could be 
conscripted. Mir ‘Abd al-Karim claimed that 12,000 men received a salary (‘alufah), a number 
that could increase, in times of need, to 56,000. Mir ‘Izzat Allah asserted that the total number of 
soldiers was 80,000 and could be expanded to 100,000.'°4 

Niikers were often composed of two groups: archers or snipers (mergen) and spearmen 
(nayzah dast). As enlisted soldiers, niikers were paid for their military service by the taxes from 
lands that were designated to support them financially. During Amir Haydar’s reign, a niiker was 
paid with an amount equivalent to what one-to-two “juft-gaw” lands could produce, while a dah- 
bashi or a bahddur was paid the equivalent of three. Such officers as chohra-aqasi and jibahchi 


received four and six juft-gaws.'?” While on duty, niikers also received clothing, provisions, 
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fodder, and weapons from the government. When niikers were killed in action, their families 
were eligible for pension.!3”° 

There were also irregular soldiers called gara-chirtk/qara-cherik. Those militias carried 
out miscellaneous missions such as construction works and the guarding of supply lines.!3”7 
Those gara-chirik soldiers were supposed to organize all their equipment, including weapons 
and horses, on their own. In exchange for their military service, material remuneration was 
offered.!3”8 In Khogand, these auxiliary troops were called military forces of the iliis (sipah-i 
ailisi).'>”° In Bukhara, the garrisons (i/gari) of important posts were staffed by gard-chirik 
mobilized along tribal affiliations.'*°° For example, under Amir Haydar, the Khitay-Qipchaq 
group was required to provide a certain number of soldiers as gard-chirik for the defense of 
Merv. !*8! 

Despite the difference in terms of regularity, the conscription system for both niiker and 
gara-chiritk was not divided. Mobilization was carried out in the following order: the Bukharan 


ruler discussed a military expedition with his court dignitaries; they made a decision on whether, 


when, and where to launch a military campaign; the ruler ordered the munshis to write directives 
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(mubarak-namah) to the hakims so that they could prepare their troops. At the same time, the 
ruler sent specific messengers (tavachi) to summon local troops to join the main army. Then, the 
mobilized soldiers were supposed to show up with all their military equipment at the designated 
time and place.!3°* Each tribal group and settlement was obliged to provide a quota of both types 
of military service.'**? Theoretically, military duty was assigned without discrimination of social 
class. Yet in practice, it was assumed discriminatorily, differentiating between nobles and 
commoners. Once the Bukharan rulers issued decrees for mobilization, the local governors were 
responsible for gathering the soldiers. Each hakim served as commander of those soldiers under 
his jurisdiction. When the soldiers arrived at the designated location, they were registered. Then, 
the Bukharan ruler opened the treasury and distributed the weapons and armors for the soldiers 
and horses that they brought.!3%4 

Aside from the Uzbek combatants, the Manghit dynasty had operated a standing artillery 
unit since the late eighteenth century. The commander of the central army was the tupchi-bashi. 
The Manghit central army originated from the period of the founder of the Manghit dynasty, 
Muhammad Rahim Khan. When Nadir Shah died, Muhammad Rahim returned to Bukhara and 
seized control of a part of Nadir Shah’s artillery, which was placed in Bukhara after Nadir 


Shah’s campaign against Khiva.'**° Muhammad Rahim Khan also had an infantry composed of 


1382 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 83, 212-3. 
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diverse soldiers, including some Ottoman riflemen (jazayirchi-yi Rumi) and Afghan, Arab, and 
Persian shooters (tufang-andazan-i Afghan va ‘Arab va ‘Ajam).'>*° In particular, one thousand 
five hundred Ghiljay Afghans, who had served Nadir Shah, joined the Manghit leader.!3°” As a 
result, Muhammad Rahim Khan could deploy military troops (nizam) of artillery (tuipkhanah), 
riflemen (jazayirchi / tufang-andaz) and mortar units (zanburak-chi) under the command of the 
tupchi-bashi.'*** In the military forces of Muhammad Rahim Khan, different kinds of siege 
machines were listed, such as ballistas (gardtinhda-yi ‘arddah) and catapults (manjanik), as well 
as the cannons for destroying castle walls (tiéphd-yi gal‘ah kib).'°° 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, matchlock rifles (multug/miltiq) became 
common in Central Asia.!%°° The Central Asian rifle was often set on an extension to enhance the 


stability for aiming.'*! This type of long barreled rifle with a two-pronged mount was called 


jazayir or shamkhal.'3*? Since the rifle had become widespread, many of the shooters who used 
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the rifles (miltig or tufang) were called mirkandan-i tufang or simply mirkan/mergen, which was 
probably derived from the Mongol term for sharpshooter, merghen.!3?? 

Muhammad Rahim Khan’s artillery was inherited by his successors and became an 
essential part of the Manghit military force. The artillery was of critical necessity when the 
Bukharan army laid siege to a castle or a citadel.'*°* One of the cannons of the Bukharan artillery 
weighed one hundred man.'*”° In addition, a mortar called zambiirak was widely used because it 
could be conveniently deployed on the back of camels.'*°° Amir Haydar, according to ‘Izzat 
Allah, operated sixteen cannons and five mortars.!3?”? However, the Bukharan artillery did not 
achieve a breakthrough in technology during this period. According to Burnashev, who visited 
Bukhara in 1795, the artillery remained inadequate. The cannons were being cast in copper 
(brass), the cannon balls of cast-iron scraps, and the rifle bullets in lead, which was extracted 
from lead ores found near Bukhara. Yet, without sufficient skill, a great amount of metal was 
lost. In addition, Bukharan gunpowder was much weaker than its Russian counterpart. !3°8 
Enhancing the firepower of artillery was always a challenge for the Bukharan rulers. When the 


British traveler William Moorcroft visited Amir Haydar’s camp in 1825 during his military 


campaign near Samarqand, the Bukharan ruler requested that the British India government send 
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engineers to improve the Bukharan artillery. However, Moorcroft answered that he would not be 
able to help in that regard, which greatly disappointed Amir Haydar.!3? 

In addition to the artillery, Amir Haydar’s central army included troops composed of 
immigrant groups. For example, four hundred Qalmagqs led by a certain ‘Asmat Allah B1, one 
hundred Qarligqs led by ‘Abd al-Karim Ttiqsaba, two hundred Afghans led by Akram Tiiqsaba, 
four hundred Lazgis, ‘Uthmanis, and Irants led by Ayaz Bt Tipchi—bashi, one hundred Naymans 
led by Dawlat Qarawul—bigi, and some Uzbeks of Qara Kal.!4°° 

When Amir Haydar died and a succession struggle broke out between Amir Nasr Allah 
and his brother Amir ‘Umar, the Bukharan artillery fell under Amir ‘Umar’s control. As Amir 
Nasr Allah led his army from Samargand, Amir ‘Umar deployed his artillery to Kerminah. 
Although Amir ‘Umar’s commanders switched sides and joined Amir Nasr Allah, the artillery 
retreated to Bukhara and was stationed inside the city, firing cannonballs on Amir Nasr Allah’s 
forces. Mirza Shams Bukhari explained that two to three hundred shots were fired from Bukhara 
toward Amir Nasr Allah’s camp.'4! Similarly, the author of Fath Namah-i Sultani also 
witnessed that each of the one hundred cannons in Bukhara opened fire one hundred twenty 
times against Amir Nasr Allah’s army.!*°* After two months of siege, Ayaz Bi, Amir ‘Umar’s 


tupchi-bashi, in collusion with Muhammad Hakim Qishbigi, defected to Amir Nasr Allah and 
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turned the direction of the cannons away from Amir Nasr Allah’s army toward the city, 
contributing to Nasr Allah’s triumph. '4% 

In Amir Nasr Allah’s early expeditions against the Kenegis in Shahr-i Sabz and the Yuz 
in Jizaq, the artillery was an important component. The new commander (tiipchi-bashi) was 
Muhammad Sharif B1, or Nir Muhammad BI. The cannons were carried on carts (‘arabah). The 
artillery consisted of military personnel who were of Persian origin and those who were 
mobilized to move the cannons (zurabadz).'*™ In fact, this custom of formulation of the central 
army with alien soldiers was not different from other Central Asian polities. In Khoqand, the 
corps called ghalchiyan was composed of mercenary soldiers from mountainous regions, such 
Qara-tigin, Shiignan, and Badakhshan. They were distinguished from Uzbek soldiers for their 
Tajik heritage and language.!*°° In Khiva, Russian captives or fugitives were in charge of the 
artillery. However, most of the Russians had no direct experience of casting cannons and 
managing the artillery, which made it difficult for the Khivan forces to make the best of their 
firepower. Therefore, when the Khivan forces confronted the Bukharan army on the banks of the 
Amu Darya, the Khivan cannons proved inadequate since the cannonballs could not fly far 
enough to reach their target. !4° 

In sum, the Bukhara Manghit military system was centered on the military forces from 


the Uzbek tribal groups (sipahi), who provided mostly cavalry (niiker) and auxiliary troops 
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(qara-chirik). The Bukharan rulers maintained a central army composed of the artillery and 
several immigrant troops. However, the artillery often proved ineffective due to poor technology. 
The next part of this section will discuss the characteristics of Amir Nasr Allah’s new modern 


army, the Sarbaz corps, and its implications for Bukharan society. 


The Sarbaz of Bukhara 

Amir Nasr Allah’s establishment of the Sarbaz corps was conditioned by various factors 
in the 1830s. Regarding its origin, it is well known that the Sarbaz was organized by one ‘Abd al- 
Samad Khan, who was a Persian fugitive, employed as a military trainer and commander in 
Bukhara. Muhammad Hakim Khan Tore claimed that after Amir Nasr Allah’s first vizier 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi was purged, the new vizier Rahman Bird1 Makhdhtim Turkman 
became aware of ‘Abd al-Samad’s visit to Bukhara and informed the Amir. The Bukharan ruler 
ordered ‘Abd al-Samad to organize the infantry and artillery. Then he built the troops of slaves, 
for which “no slave remained in Bukhara” because all of them ran out and joined the forces. 
Almost one thousand men were gathered to serve in the infantry or in the artillery.!*°7 
However, this narrative is misleading. The idea of modeling a new modern army after Nizam 
appears to have been initially conceived by the Bukharan minister, Muhammad Hakim Qish- 
bigi. According to Joseph Wolff, who travelled to Bukhara in 1832 and 1844, it was Muhammad 
Hakim Qish-bigi who recommended ‘Abd al-Samad Khan to Amir Nasr Allah.'*°° This 
statement was corroborated by the account of the Russian emissary Demezon, who visited 


Bukhara in 1834. In his conversation with Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi, Demezon found out 
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that the Bukharan vizier was planning to create a Nizam that would comprise of Tatar fugitives 
and Russian slaves, and their training would be assumed by ‘Abd al-Samad, who had purportedly 
served in the ‘Abbas Mirza’s Nizam-i Jadid.'*°° 

As traders and pilgrims to Mecca, Central Asians seem to have witnessed Nizam-i Jadid 
style troops during their travels. On his return from the /ajj7, Muhammad Hakim Khan Tore, the 
author of Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, came across the new Egyptian army soldiers, all wearing red, 
in a suburb of Cairo.'4!° As chief minister who controlled the diplomacy and tariff collection, 
Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi must have been aware of the new institutions popular in other 
parts of the Muslim world. According to Alexander Burnes, who interviewed Muhammad Hakim 
Qish-bigi in 1832, the Bukharan was curious about military affairs and eager to learn about 
European culture from the European envoys who visited Bukhara. Muhammad Hakim Qiish-bigt 
himself was able to distinguish British-style military training from the Russian one.'4!! 

However, once Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt was dismissed, the new army began to be 
referenced as Sarbdaz rather than Nizam, and it is conceivable that ‘Abd al-Samad played a role in 
the name change. Born in Tabriz, ‘Abd al-Samad had served ‘Abbas Mirza, but having 
committed a homicide he was forced to flee to India. Apparently, his involvement in yet another 
crime made him leave India for Afghanistan. With his knowledge of the Iranian and Indian 
armies, both trained in the British manner, ‘Abd al-Samad was trying to create a new army, 


called Sarbdz, in Afghanistan.'*'* According to the Afghan author Fayz Muhammad Katib 
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Hazarah, when ‘Abd al-Samad Khan joined Dist Muhammad Khan in Kabul, he was assigned to 
organize a 1000-man infantry regiment and train them “according to military principles” in 
which the irregular forces of Afghanistan had never been trained.'*° 

As demonstrated throughout his career, ‘Abd al-Samad was an ambitious adventurer 
who pursued his own way. Joseph Wolff argued that ‘Abd al-Samad played an important role in 
the purge of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi and even in the execution of two British envoys, 
Charles Stoddart and Arthur Conolly, in 1842. According to the British traveller, ‘Abd al-Samad, 
wearing the mantle of an expert on British India, made Amir Nasr Allah suspicious of his chief 
minister, asserting that the Bukharan vizier was in correspondence with the British in India, and 
that those British agents were, in fact, spies. !414 It is not certain whether ‘Abd al-Samad’s 
slanders against the Bukharan vizier and the British envoys were the sole reason for their 
executions. Nevertheless, after ‘Abd al- Samad was employed, Amir Nasr Allah’s policy toward 
the British turned aggressive. 

Amir Nasr Allah regarded ‘Abd al-Samad as a key figure in his project of military 
reform. When founded, the Sarbaz corps had 500 soldiers, for the most part Persian slaves. Later, 
it was expanded to around 1000 men.'4!> According to Russian slaves who returned to Russia in 
1858-9, around thirty Russian slaves in Bukhara began to be called to Sarbaz service around 
1840. They were temporarily discharged and moved from Bukhara so that the Bukharan 
government could evade the demand for their release by the Russian envoy Butenev, who visited 


Bukhara in 1840—1. However, when the Russian embassy left, ‘Abd al-Samad called on Amir 
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Nasr Allah to re-conscript the Russian slaves.'*!® Apart from the Persian and Russian slaves, 
hunters from the sedentary population of Bukhara, or Sart, also joined the Sarbaz corps.'*!” The 
number of the Sarbaz infantry reached two thousand five hundred. 

At its early stage, the Sarbaz infantry and the artillery operated separately. While the 
infantry was under the command of ‘Abd al-Samad Khan Nayib, the artillery and the troops of 
the Afghan, the Qarliiq, the Ziir-abad, and the Irani were all under Muhammad Sharif Bi Tipchi- 
basht .When the Bukharan forces attacked the Khoqand fort Pishaghar in 1839, the Sarbaz 
assailed from the north, whereas the artillery attacked the fort from the east. 1418 However, in the 
later period, the Sarbaz incorporated the artillery under its command.'*!” The artillery under the 
Sarbaz had up to eighty cannons of different calibers. Among them, fifty were located in 
Bukhara. '*° 

Although Russian slaves constituted an important part of the Sarbaz, most of the Sarbaz 
soldiers were Persian slaves. The Khogand historian Mulla ‘Avaz Muhammad described the 
Bukharan Sarbaz as made of Persians (sarbdzdan-i gizil-bash) and infidels (kafiran).'?! A Sarbaz 


corps consisting of slaves who were loyal only to the rulers was consistent with Muslim political 
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tradition.'*”” Also, it must have been an easy way to form an army from a large number of 
slaves—especially Persian—living in Bukhara.'*”3 In addition, the culture of employing the 
Bukharan rulers’ slaves in government posts had continued for centuries. '*74 Regarding the 
recruiting process of slaves for the Sarbaz, the Russian agent Ia. V. Vitkevich, quoting one 
Bukharan yuz-bdashi, argued that Amir Nasr Allah collected slaves by inviting them to abandon 
their owners.'*?> However, according to the Russian slaves’ accounts, Amir Nasr Allah paid their 
Bukharan owners and brought them to the Sarbaz.'4° 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that the Sarbaz did not serve as a royal guard. No 
Sarbaz was assigned to the post of garawiul, who guarded the Ark. A Sarbaz soldier could reach 
only the armory, located outside the Ark.'*”” They were stationed in a special cantonment outside 
the city of Bukhara, where their families and households were also kept.'4?8 Such a policy 
suggests that Amir Nasr Allah was not dependent on the new army. In fact, ‘Abd al-Samad’s 
position in Bukhara was never clear. His administrative position was peculiar but not 


extraordinary. His official title was nayib, which can hardly be found in Central Asian sources, 


although ‘Izzat Allah explained the post of ndyib as an official who answered the greetings 
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conveyed by the dignitaries on behalf of the ruler.!4”? ‘Abd al-Samad remained an alien without 
any support except for the ruler’s favor. !*°° 

Purportedly, ‘Abd al-Samad trained the army in the British way.'3! The new way of 
training had not been experienced in Central Asia. Not only the discipline but also the clothing 
followed the European fashion. The soldiers of the infantry were equipped with uniforms and 
identical weapons. Each soldier wore a short red jacket, a pair of white pants, and a Persian hat, 
and was provided with a rifle with a bayonet, a saber, and two pistols. The officers were given a 
uniform with epaulettes. When they were off duty, they could walk around in their robes 
(khalat). They received training in shooting and marching every day. The artillerymen received a 
similar stipend. They only differed from infantrymen by wearing black jackets. !*“* 

In addition to training, Sarbaz soldiers were equipped with more advanced weapons. 
According to Khanykov’s observation, the Sarbaz soldiers carried flintlock rifles (compared to 
other conscripted soldiers who were provided with matchlock rifles). Those flintlock rifles were 


also possessed by several nobles.'4°? The Sarbaz corps operated cannons supported by carriages 


(‘arabah) and other equipment (Gtish-khanah).'**4 The Sarbaz maintained an armory, a two-story 
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building located near the Ark, where gunpowder and shells were stored.'**° To facilitate supplies, 
Amir Nasr Allah built factories for casting weapons and producing gunpowder. °° 

The Sarbaz troops played a crucial role in Bukhara’s victory over Khogand in the wars 
of 1841—2. When Bukharan forces entered Khoqand, the Sarbaz corps was assigned to occupy 
the khan’s palace. The soldiers plundered sixteen chests full of clothes and thirty women, who 
were taken to Amir Nasr Allah’s royal treasury.'*37 Despite the success in the first expedition 
against Khoqand, the Sarbaz did not perform well in the next operation. When Shir ‘Ali Khan 
restored the Ming dynasty and expelled the Bukharan governor from Khogand, Amir Nasr Allah 
led the second expedition to Khogand. In the meantime, the Khogand population built a wall 
surrounding half of the city, which made it difficult for the Bukharan army to break through the 
defense line. Even ‘Abd al-Samad’s Sarbaz failed to enter the town and sustained casualties. '4°° 

In the late 1840s, ‘Abd al-Samad was replaced by Shahrukh Khan, who was also a 
fugitive from Persia. As the new na@’yib, Shahrukh Khan trained soldiers in shooting and 
marching drills. After obtaining a Russian general’s uniform, the new Sarbaz commander wore 
the uniform, differentiating himself from the others.'**? Unlike ‘Abd al-Samad, Shahrukh Khan 


was promoted through the Bukharan bureaucracy. He was bestowed the title of b7 and appointed 


as indgq, the highest post that he could reach as a non-Uzbek.!“4° During the Bukharan expedition 
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against Shahr-i Sabz in 1272/1855—6, Shahrukh Khan led the Sarbaz corps and contributed to 
Bukhara’s takeover of Shahr-i Sabz.'**! 

Along with Shahrukh Khan, another important figure who led the Sarbaz in the 1850s 
was one Nasr Khan, who came from Kabul. He specialized in casting weapons. According to 
Russian slaves’ assessment, Nasr Khan was able to cast good quality weapons during his seven- 
year sojourn in Bukhara. Russian slave soldiers viewed Nasr Khan as more skillful and 
experienced than Shahrukh Khan. '44” 

During Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, the Sarbaz was trained by Persian or Afghan officers, 
who had experience in military training and disciplinary tactics in Westernized armies in those 
regions. Interestingly, under Amir Muzaffar, Amir Nasr Allah’s son, command of the Sarbaz was 
assumed by a Siberian Qazaq called Aleksei Iakovlev, who was also called Osman in Bukhara. 
After his appointment as commander, Osman set up a new training method based on the Russian 
way and led the casting of weapons as well as the arrangement of troops.!“47 According to 
Kostenko, the Bukharan troops were trained in a Russian way with Russian-style military 
terms.!**4 However, after Bukhara was reduced to a protectorate of the Russian Empire, the 
Bukharan Sarbaz lost its significance as the regular standing army. According to Stremoukhov, 
the troops were on the verge of dissolution and cannons were recast into coins. The lack of 


discipline and some irrational rules made the soldiers unprepared to fight battles.“ 
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Although it is difficult to assess the extent to which the Sarbaz corps provided a military 
advantage for Bukhara, the new army had implications for Bukharan society during Amir Nasr 
Allah’s period. First and foremost, the Sarbaz brought in a change in the Bukharan military 
system. The cavalry, which were primarily filled up with Uzbeks, were removed from the 
military register of the standing army in the city of Bukhara and transferred into the category of 
irregular forces. The transition of 13,000 former niikers into irregular forces made an impact on 
Bukhara society. Those reserve Uzbeks were said to engage in economic activities in peacetime 
and thus increased labor supply. Instead, when they were mobilized, the Uzbek cavalry received 
the same benefits as they had received as regular forces.'**° However, the irregularization caused 
resentment among the former regular cavalry soldiers.'*4” It is conceivable that Amir Nasr 
Allah’s almost yearly military expeditions to Shahr-i Sabz were attempts to pacify their 
complaints. 

On the other hand, the irregularization of the Uzbek cavalry must have strengthened the 
ruler’s political authority. The Uzbek cavalry, often arranged along their tribal affiliation, had 
been under the command of their tribal elites. However, transferred into the irregular reserve 
forces, the peacetime enforcement of power was only controlled by the ruler himself. Moreover, 
the Sarbaz army, which were composed of Persian and Russian slaves, were paid less than the 


former regular Uzbek niikers, which must have alleviated fiscal burdens on the state treasury. '**° 


446 Their wartime payment was generous 2 to 3 tillds per month, which compared the former niiker’s salary 
of around 20 tillas in a year. Also, they received compensation when their horses died while they were on duty. 
Galkin. “O Voennykh silakh,” 211. 
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1448 To finance the maintenance of the Sarbaz, some lands were re-designated. However, as opposed to the 


niiker cavalry, who were paid more than 20 fillas per year, one Sarbaz soldier received 12 tillas a year. Galkin. 
“Pokazaniia russkikh plennykh,” 214. 
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Perhaps, the impact of the modernized army on Bukharan society may have been less 
than other regions because the Sarbaz was comprised primarily of slaves whose social status was 
not robust enough to bring in social changes. Their physical presence was hardly felt because 
they remained outside the city of Bukhara. Nevertheless, the Sarbaz must have affected the 
minds of the elite, especially Amir Nasr Allah’s, making him open to developments in other 
regions of the world. In this regard, former Russian slaves introduced one interesting story that 
testifies to Amir Nasr Allah’s consciousness of events well beyond the boundaries of Bukhara. In 
the 1850s, the Bukharan ruler created a gallery in his palace that exhibited the paintings of 
portraits of famous European generals and officers, as well as depicted European battles scenes. 
Those paintings were purchased in Orenburg or at the Nizhny Novgorod fair and brought to 
Bukhara. Amir Nasr Allah often called on one Bukharan merchant, who had lived in Moscow for 
years, to explain the meaning and details of the depicted scenes. 4? 


Another aspect of modernity that captured Amir Nasr Allah’s interest was the 


mechanical clock, which will be discussed in the follow part of this section. 


Bukhara’s adoption of the clock 

The use of sundial clocks had a long history in the Muslim world. European-style 
mechanical clocks began to be used only in the sixteenth century. However, the transformation 
of temporal culture and the adoption of the mathematical hours did not occur until the nineteenth 
century. Historians point out two institutional reforms which brought about the “modernization” 
in the concept of time, as the most crucial catalytic events in the Muslim conceptualization of 


temporality, particularly in the Ottoman Empire. The first reform was the establishment of 


1449 Galkin. “O Voennykh silakh,” 212. 
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Europeanized army by the Ottoman Sultans, which emphasized the use of the clock to ensure 
punctuality and regularity. This institutional reform stimulated a change in the notion of time 
throughout Ottoman society and its newfound appreciation for “the value of time.”!*°° The 
second reform was the building of clock towers. Although the Muslim world adopted different 
kinds of clocks, the transformation in the perception of time did not follow suit because Muslims 
did not observe the mathematical hours of the mechanical clock but “Muslim time,” which reset 
their clocks with the sunset. In that sense, the public use of the mechanical clocks, represented by 
the construction of the clock tower, was a crucial change in Muslim society. The transformation 
seems to have begun in the Ottoman Empire during the Crimean War (1853-6), when Ottoman 
forces had to synchronize time to cooperate more effectively with their British and French 
allies.'4°! 

In that context, the question of the use of the clock in Bukhara deserves our attention. It 
seems that Bukhara did not operate the clock system until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. ‘Izzat Allah used the Indian concept of ghari (s.¢S) when describing the everyday 
schedule of Amir Haydar. After reading the noon prayer (namdz-i zuhr), the Bukharan ruler met 
those who came to pay hommage (mijrda’iyan) or people who had complaints (mardom-i ndlish) 
until two ghari of daytime. In addition, after four ghari of night, Amir Haydar led the night 
prayer (namdaz-i ‘isha’).'* However, it is not clear if any sort of European-style clocks was used 


to indicate time in Bukhara. 


'450 Avner Wishnitzer, Reading Clocks, Alla Turca: Time and Society in the Late Ottoman Empire (Chicago 
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In the most likelihood, the term used to refer to an “hour” in Bukhara was not the word 
of Hindi origin but the term sa@‘at. According to documents from mid-1820s Bukhara, the 
concept of hourly timekeeping gradually came to be used along with the existing prayer times. 
For example, in his letters sent to Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigi in 1244/1828, Amir Nasr Allah 
used expressions to refer to specific hours, such as “half an hour after the night (prayer)” (nim 
sa‘at-i ba‘d az khuftan-i shab), “three hours in the afternoon” (se-sdat-i dar pishin), or “five 
hours before the middle of the day” (panj-sa‘at mandan-i be-nisf), which suggests the usage of a 
clock.'4°3 Interestingly, the British traveler Joseph Wolff, who visited Bukhara twice in 1832 and 
1844, argued that the Russian style of timekeeping had been introduced in Bukhara, counting the 
hours of the day from one to twelve.'*°4 

It seems certain that mechanical clocks were exchanged, as gifts, between Central Asia 
and other areas. As a matter of fact, those gifts were one of the avenues for Central Asia to 
experience the latest technological inventions. For example, the Russian envoy Ignat’ev, who 
visited Bukhara in 1858, brought a pipe organ and a cuckoo clock as presents for Amir Nasr 
Allah. The list of presents that the Russian government wanted the Bukharan envoy to Russia in 
1859 to deliver to Amir Nasr Allah included an electrical telegraph machine, a model railway, 


and a model steamboat.'*°> According to Ignat’ev, Amir Nasr Allah was interested in those 


mechanical devices. One day, the Bukharan ruler sent Ignati’ev an old electrical machine and 


1453 Majmit‘ah-i Maktibat-i Sayyid Amir Nasr Allah, 21a-b. 
1454 Wolff, Travels and Adventures, 346. 
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asked for the Russian envoy’s opinion about how to improve it. Ignat’ev soon found out that the 
machine was supposedly created by a Tatar fugitive.'4°° 

In fact, Amir Nasr Allah employed Europeans to make clocks for him. One of the earliest 
European figures found in Bukhara during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign was one Giovanni Orlandi di 
Parma. Another Italian traveler, Modest Gavazzi, who visited Bukhara in 1863, left an account of 
Di Parma’s life based on a story told to him by a Nogay who had shared a prison cell with 
Orlandi in Bukhara. The story goes like this: A Russian merchant in Orenburg, who became rich 
by engaging in slave trade, had hired Orlandi to serve as director of his countryside estate. One 
day, a group of Qazaq raiders captured Orlandi and took him to the slave markets of Bukhara, 
where he was sold to Amir Nasr Allah. The Bukharan ruler pressured Orlandi to convert to 
Islam, but Orlandi remained disobedient even when he was thrown in jail. Knowing that Amir 
Nasr Allah was very fond of mechanical objects, Orlandi proposed to make him a clock. Orlandi 
made the clock to Amir Nasr Allah’s satisfaction. The amir even set the clock in the tower of the 
gate of the Ark. He then freed Orlandi and employed him in his service as an engineer. Orlandi 
created objects for Amir Nasr Allah, including an optical instrument for viewing distant objects 
(a telescope or binoculars). One day, while the Bukhara ruler was using the optical instrument on 
top of a minaret, he happened to drop it and it broke. Amir Nasr Allah immediately summoned 
Orlandi to fix it. But Orlandi showed up intoxicated, apparently having been overindulging in 
wine drinking together with an Armenian and a Jewish friend, so Amir Nasr Allah decided to 
sentence him to die. In prison, Orlandi was again offered to convert to Islam (and mitigate his 


sentence), but he refused. This happened in 1851.'4°” 
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Another interesting figure was ‘All Muhammad Karataev, known to the Bukharans as 
Usta ‘All. According to the travelogues of Russian envoys who visited Bukhara in the 1860s and 
70s, he served as chief translator, confidant and secretary to Amir Muzaffar. The Russian envoy 
Tatarinov, who visited Bukhara in 1865-6, introduced him as an Orenburg watchmaker, 
originally from Saratov, who was serving the Bukharan ruler.'*°* However, Kostenko, who was a 
member of a Russian delegation in 1870, referred to Karataev as a Russian swindler who had 
fled to Bukhara around 1860.'**? In any event, due to his role in Bukharan-Russian diplomacy, 
Allen Frank listed Karataev among the Tatar servitors to the Central Asia khans.!*©° 

Usta ‘Ali was, in effect, Orlandi’s successor. A more detailed account of this enigmatic 
figure is found in the travelogue of Stremoukhov, who visited Bukhara in 1874. Karataev, called 
Usta ‘Ali in Bukhara, was actually a Saratov Tatar merchant’s son from the town of Khvalynsk. 
Since he was unable to pay the fee for maintaining his status in Russia as a member of the 
second guild, Karataev came to Bukhara in 1854 and began working as an engineer, building 
flour mills for Rahim Bay, a Bukharan merchant. After earning three hundred rubles, Karataev 
wanted to return to Russia, but Amir Nasr Allah, thinking that he could be useful, prevented him 
from leaving Bukhara and had him serve the government with the payment of two hundred 


eighty tenge and sixteen batman of flour a year. He was assigned to the tasks of translating, 


making clocks, and for a short period time even commanding the artillery. However, he was 


1458 A Tatarinov, Semimeciachnyi Plen v Bukharii (Sanktpeterburg: Izdanie Mavrikia Osipovicha Vol’ fa, 
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dismissed soon from the latter job because of his lack of talent in military training.'4©! According 
to the Italian traveler Gavazzi, under Amir Nasr Allah, Usta ‘Alt Muhammad Karataev enjoyed 
protection and favor, exerting influence on the affairs of the government. However, on the 
enthronement of Amir Muzaffar, Karataev lost his influence and earned his living by making 
watches. !4°? Due to the lack of other sources, it is difficult to ascertain whether the clock 
installed by Amir Nasr Allah in the tower of the Ark served as a public clock. However, the use 


of the clock must have impacted everyday life in Bukhara. 


Conclusion 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, Amir Nasr Allah undertook two reforms, the 
establishment of the Sarbaz corps and the introduction of the clock. The Bukharan creation of a 
“modern” army was significant because it was voluntarily adopted by Central Asians without 
any pressure from the West and was modeled after similar developments in other Muslim states. 
Amir Nasr Allah’s new army, the Sarbaz corps, had implications for the centralization of power 
by the authorities. By contrast, the use of the clock was directly adopted through European 
engineers, and this new technology (in Central Asia) inspired the Bukharan ruler to seek more 
contacts with the technologies of Europe. Above all, the “modern” army and the use of the clock 
must have introduced Western concepts of time and timekeeping to Bukhara. 

Therefore, the two cases of Bukhara’s reforms illuminate the fact that Central Asia was 


not isolated from worldwide phenomena in the nineteenth century. Information concerning 


'461 Stremoukhov, “Poezdka v Bukharu,” 668-9. 
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Europe was quickly spreading to Central Asia, and the locals seem to have willing to adapt 


themselves to new emerging circumstances. 
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CHAPTER 5. The Religious Situation during Amir Nasr Allah’s Reign 


Like other Central Asian Muslim dynasties, Bukhara under the Manghits maintained a 
political tradition of upholding Islam as the foundation of social order. Replacing Chinggisid 
rule, which had controlled much of Central Asia since the sixteenth century, the Manghit dynasty 
was determined to display their zeal for Muslim norms, thereby enhancing their legitimacy. 
Under the patronage of Manghit rulers, Islam flourished in Bukhara to the extent that the capital 
city came to merit its fame as “Holy Bukhara” (Bukhara-yi sharif). 

The Manghit dynasty’s efforts to promote “normative” Islam prompted Imperial Russian 
and Soviet historiography’s view of Bukharan society prior to the Russian conquest as 
“backward” and fraught with “fanatic” Muslims.'*© The Jadidist narratives, that called for 
modernist reforms, also contributed to such an image of Bukhara (and Central Asia as a whole) 
as laden with problems derived from religious conservatism.'** Recently, several historians have 
attempted to reexamine Islam in Central Asia also by refuting the dominant Soviet discourse and 
the legacy of Sovietological approaches. !*® 

This chapter is aimed at illuminating the religious situation in Bukhara under Amir Nasr 
Allah’s reign. We ask whether and how social conditions peculiar to the first half of the 
nineteenth century impacted the religious life of Bukhara society? The first section introduces 

463 Khalid, The Politics, 50-5. However, the Soviet historians also attempted to vindicate the working class 


by emphasizing that Islamic “fanaticism” was found only among the ruling class and the religious elites. O. A. 
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Sufi groups who constituted the professional religious elite along with the ‘u/amda’ and their 
rapidly changing environment. The second section is devoted to Amir Nasr Allah’s attempts to 


appropriate religious symbols of Islamic authority for his own legitimacy. 


5.1. Religious Administration and Sufism in Nineteenth-Century Bukhara 

Muslim society in Bukhara in the post-Mongol era has been characterized by the 
predominance of Sufism. In Bukhara, Sufism did not just refer to a religious tradition that drew 
pious Muslims to seek ways to become close to God but rather as one of the strongest social 
forces that shaped social norms and conventions. In addition, although Sufism had become a 
dominant form of practicing or experiencing Islam, knowledge of religious sciences, including 
Islamic jurisprudence (figh), was never neglected in Bukhara. As one of the strongest 
strongholds of the Hanafi school (madhhab), for centuries Bukharan scholars were engaged in 
studying and producing some of the most essential bodies of legal and theological literature in 
the Muslim world.!*° These religious elites, sifis and ‘ulamd (at times, the very same 
individuals), constituted the backbone of Muslim society as religious, socio-economic and 
sometimes also political authorities in Central Asia. 

As mentioned in previous chapters, Bukhara was not isolated from the world-wide trend 
of the transformation of social institutions in the early modern era. The exponentially increased 
volume of trade and frequent human interactions facilitated exchanges of ideas and beliefs. The 
political and social crisis in the eighteenth century also led some Sufis to migrate. As a result, 


Central Asian Sufis moved to other regions, and at the same time, Sufis from other regions came 
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to settle in Bukhara.'*°’ The political and social situation facilitated the importation of the 
Naqshbandiyah Mujaddidiyah from India. The Indian branch of the Naqshbandiyah was 
welcomed by the Chinggisid khans as well as the so-called “tribal dynasties” in Central Asia. 
Followers of the Naqshbandiyah Mujaddidiyah contributed to the legitimation of the regimes in 
exchange for patronage. The domination of the Mujaddidiyah brought about a new vigor as well 
as competition with established Sufi groups, including the indigenous Naqshbandiyah in Central 
Asia. 468 

This section explores the changes in the religious environment, focusing on Sufism, 
during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign between the late 1820s and 1860. Historiographically, Anke von 
Kiigelgen and Bakhtiyar Babadzhanov have already pointed out that the Naqshbandiya 
Mujaddidiyah, founded by Ahmad Sirhindt (d. 1624), emerged as the most dominant Sufi 
community in Bukhara.'*©? Allen Frank attempted to reconstruct the Bukharan Sufi shaykhs’ 
activities and influence beyond Bukhara, especially in the Volga-Ural region.'*”° In addition, 
James Pickett discussed the interactions with other social groups by analyzing literary works 


produced by Bukharan ‘ulama.'*’! However, all these valuable studies did not directly address 


‘467 For example, amid the Afghan expansion into the Balkh region, Lutf Allah moved to Bukhara (first to 
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the Sufi dynamics during the period of Amir Nasr Allah, in which Mujaddidi Sufi communities 
interacted with other Sufi shaykhs, including indigenous Naqshbandt khwajahs. Thus, this 
section is aimed at illustrating the Bukhara Sufi communities from the 1820s to 1860 through the 
analysis of local religious texts, such as Tarikh-i Khumiuli, Risdlah-i Amir Kulali, Maqamat-i 


Hazrat-i Ishan Khalifa Niyaz Quliand Tavarikh-i awliyd, as well as other narrative sources. !4”” 


Manghit Religious Administration and the Division of Sifis and ‘Ulama 

Before entering into a discussion of Sufism in Bukhara in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, it is necessary to reintroduce Bukharan religious elites because the often-used notions of 
sufis and ‘ulama seem to generate confusion. To be sure, the conceptualization of suis and 
‘ulama has evolved through several phases of revisions. In some Muslim regions, the two groups 
traditionally distinguished themselves from each other. In Central and South Asia, sifis would 
criticize “irreligious” courtiers and notables, as well as the ‘u/amd, for serving infidel rulers. !*” 
On the other hand, in the dominant discourse of Islamic Salafist reformism, swfis have been 
categorically denigrated as violators of the Shari‘ah.'474 Some Salafist scholars based their 
argument on the early fourteenth-century Muslim thinker Ibn Taymiyyah’s criticism of Sufi 
innovations, such as the custom of shrine veneration.!*”> The “unruliness” of itinerant Sufi 
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groups of darvish or qgalandar also played a part in provoking resentment from those scholars 
who called for a stricter observance of Islamic law.'4’° 

However, among Western scholars, Sufism came to be considered as a crucial aspect of 
Islam. Scholars have elucidated the role of Sufism in preserving and developing Islamic ideas, 
suggesting that both Muslim Modernists and Salafists might have originated from the strain of 
Sufi ideas that underscored the significance of the Shari‘ah.'*”" In addition, contemporary 
scholars of Sufism seem to have reached the consensus that such Sufi doctrines and practices as 
the veneration of saints and their tombs proved an “integral part” of Muslim life.'*’* Ibn 
Taymiyyah has been recognized as a Sufi who, among other things, also admired the great 
Baghdad Sufi, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani.'*” Ibn Taymiyyah’s argument that the door of ijtihad had 
not been shut seems to have opposed the traditional position of the ‘u/amd and also galvanized 


modernists such as Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938).'48° In a similar manner, Shah Wali Allah, the 


eighteenth-century Hindustani scholar, was renowned as one of the contributors to Indian 
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Salafism.!*®! Nevertheless, the Indian thinker remained a sufi and wrote a number of Sufi 
treatises that advocated Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine of the Unity of Being (wahdat-i wijid).\4°" 

Reflecting such changes in conceptualization, some historians tend to view the two 
groups as an identical social group. Scholars of Central Asian Muslim society in the nineteenth 
century especially tend to classify those two groups (sifis and ‘ulama) in the same category. !** 
At first glance, their argument seems to be supported by contemporaneous literature. For 
example, the Mujaddidi shaykh Niyaz Qul1, who settled in Bukhara in the late eighteenth 
century, stressed the supreme status of the ‘u/ama in God’s community. Unlike other Central 
Asian Sufi shaykhs who proclaimed Shah Murad as the mujaddid of the twelfth century, Niyaz 
Quli argued that the role of the mujaddid — the renewer of the Shari‘ah in every century — should 
be assigned to one of the ‘ulamd.'*** Niyaz Quli’s stress of the importance of the ‘ulama was 


probably based on the Naqshbandiyah Mujaddidiyah standpoint that underscored both types of 


Islamic knowledge, scientific (‘i/m) and mystical (ma‘rifat). As the Mujaddidi shaykhs 
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dominated the Sufi realm in Central Asia, the Mujaddidt emphasis on the responsibility of the 
‘ulama might have impacted the intellectual trend of the elites in Bukhara. 

However, when analyzing the religious administration of the Manghit dynasty, one finds 
that swfis and ‘ulama were often socially and politically distinguished from each other in 
nineteenth-century Bukhara. The Bukharan bureaucracy was divided into civil/military and 
religious administrations. Similar to other Muslim polities, the religious officials were the public 
servants in charge of Muslims’ everyday lives. The qgazi handled judicial proceedings and 
notarial affairs. The mufti produced legal opinions. The imam and muezzin served in the mosque 
(masjid). The mudarris was teaching in the madrasah.'**° However, it should be noted that 
structural distinctions also existed within the religious ranks. Majma‘ al-Arqam presented a 
detailed description of the divisions of the Manghit religious offices, whereby the religious posts 
could be divided into three groups. The first was reserved only for the ‘ulamd. This category had 
four sub-groups: (1) posts for gazis (quzat), such as shaykh al-Islam, qazi al-quzdat, and qazi 
‘askar; (2) for muftis, including a‘lam and muft ‘askar; (3) for the task of ihtasib, which meant 
the post of muhtasib; and (4) for education (tadris). The second category included posts reserved 
exclusively for sayyids, including the hakim of the Jtitybar estate, nagib, awrdagh-i kalan, and the 
guardianship of the shrine of Baha’ al-din Naqshband. The third category included posts that 
anyone (‘ulamd, sayyids, or Uzbeks) could assume. Among these posts were the fayz, a post that 
was to be manned by either an ‘a/im or a sayyid and whose responsibilities included the 


enforcement of religious laws outside Bukhara; mir-asad, who was responsible for the sayyids in 


485 N. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva (Sanktpeterburg: Tipografiia Imperatorskoi Akademii 
Nauk, 1843), 192-3. According to Khanykoyv, the chief Mufti was called alam and was supposed to verify if a fatwa 
was legally correct and press his stamp for approval. The maqsurah khan was the one who recited the Qur’an. 
Khanykov also distinguished between mufti-‘askar and mufti, and also between imam-jum‘ah and imam-panj vaqt 
who was often assumed by qari. 
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Bukhara and its suburbs; sadr, who managed wagqf in Bukhara and its suburbs, and sudir, who 
were in charge of wagf in other areas.'4*° Thus, the religious administration seems to have been 
composed of special sections for ‘ulama, for sayyids, and for others who were suitable to serve in 
specific roles. 

‘Izzat Allah, who visited Bukhara in 1812-3, offered more details regarding the 
divisions in the religious administration. Manghit bureaucracy was divided into two sections: 
posts for the religious personnel (du‘a@ giiyian) and for the civil/military (sipah). The religious 
officials were seated to the Bukharan ruler’s right, while the military officials sat to his left. The 
highest-ranking religious post was khwadjah(-yi) kalan, reserved only for a sayyid. He was seated 
in the highest place, even higher than the Bukharan ruler, but he appeared in the assembly 
(kurnesh) only on occasion. At the time of ‘Izzat Allah’s visit the position was staffed by Hidayat 
Allah Khwajah, Amir Haydar’s father-in-law. Following khwajah(-yi) kalan, shaykh al-Islam 
was the second-highest post, bestowed to a sayyid or a sharif and a scholar (fazil). The other 
ranks were in the following order: gazi(-yi) kalan; qazi(-yi) ‘askar; mir-i asad, which was given 
to a sayyid without special scholarly knowledge, mufti, ra’ts, and mudarris. ‘Izzat Allah also 
highlighted posts that were seated to the left of the ruler, including sipahi posts for Uzbeks and 
for slaves (ghulam), and ones exclusively allocated to descendants of Sayyid-Ata.'**” The highest 
post for the Sayyid-Atayi khwdjahs was the naqib, who was seated above the others, except for 


the gart.'*°* In case a sayyid was convicted of a crime, the nagib was responsible for punishing 


'486 Mirza Badi‘ Divan, Majma‘ al-Arqam, 92-3; Persian text, 87a—88a. 


'487 On Sayyid-Ata’s role in the conversion of Uzbek Khan and his people, see DeWeese, Islamization, 
101-6, 226-9. 


1488 According to ‘Izzat Allah, gart, which was one of the posts assigned to Uzbeks, was seated on the 


highest seat in the court, even higher than the nagib. No matter what he asked the ruler, it would be given to him. 
However, this privileged post was vacant at that time of the traveler’s visit. ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 215. 
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him. Other military-sayyidi posts below nagib included awragq (-i kalan), qazi/qaza, sadr, sudur, 
and awraq-i khird. During ‘Izzat Allah’s visit, Muhammad Yusuf Khwajah was serving as 
naqib.\4°° 
Other historical accounts also attest to the schema whereby several high-ranking 

religious posts were exclusively granted to privileged Sufi lineages. According to Khanykov, 
who visited Bukhara in 1840-1, only Jiyabari Khwajahs were allowed to assume khwdjah-yi 
kalan and shaykh al-Islam positions, which, the Russian author argued, was the highest among 
the religious (dukhovnye) posts and was seated first among the ‘ulamd.'*° Khanykov also 
pointed out that the post of fayz was ranked right below the nagib, which, along with awrdq(-i 
kalan), mir-asdad, qazi/qazd, sadr, sudiir, and awrdq-i khiird, was reserved for the Sayyid-Atayi 
khwajah. According to Khanykov, the nagib used to be in charge of litigation of the military 
class in the absence of the ruler, but later that role was transferred to the gazi ‘askar. Except for 
the naqib, other posts did not have any special responsibilities. However, they enjoyed the 
privileges of entering the Ark riding on a horse and being summoned to the ruler’s council.'*7! 

‘Izzat Allah’s and Khanykov’s descriptions echoed the historical significance of Sayyid 
Ata’i’s roles in Bukhara’s central administration, particularly in holding the post of naqgib. As 
Devin DeWeese points out, the nagib was renowned for its military functions.'*? Even during 


Shah Murad’s reign, one Muhammad Amin Khwajah Naqib served in a similar role. During the 


1489 sT7zat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 214-5. 

1490 N. Khanykov, Opisanie Bukharskogo Khanstva (Sanktpeterburg: Tipografiia Imperatorskoi Akademii 
Nauk, 1843), 190. Interestingly, Khanykov argued that the ‘u/amd were seated on the left, as opposed to the sipahis 
who sat on the right. Khanykov’s description was contradictory to other Central Asian authors, although this may 
have depended on the visitor’s viewing point. 


491 Khanykov, Opisanie, 189-90. 


1492 TyeWeese, “The Descendants,” 612-34. 
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Afghan invasion of Balkh, the naqib was appointed to lead the troops of Kerminah and defend 
Samargqand. When Amir Haydar succeeded the throne, Muhammad Amin Khwajah Naqib, who 
was actually the Bukharan ruler’s brother-in-law, was not just appointed as the chief of amirs 
(amir al-umara) but was in charge of the troops of Miyankal from Karminah to Samargand.'4”3 
In addition, other Sayyid Ata’i Khwajahs actually served as military commanders. For example, 
one Sayyid Ahmad Khwajah, son of ‘Abd al-*Aziz Khwajah, was appointed as sadr and at the 
same time commanded one thousand soldiers. !4”4 

Despite its military characteristics, the naqib seems to have been regarded as one of the 
religious posts, separate from the military class. In Mirza Shams Bukhar'’s description of Amir 
Haydar’s inauguration ceremony, the religious officials who were seated on the right side of the 
throne followed this order: nagib, fayzi, awraq-i kalan, qadi (-yi) kalan, shaykh al-Islam, qadi (- 
yi) ‘askar, a‘lam, awraq-i khird, mufti-i ‘askar, ra’is-i Bukhara, and other khwajahs and ‘ulama 
who were serving the government. '4°> It is not certain what caused the discrepancy between 
‘Izzat Allah and Mirza Shams Bukhari in terms of seating directions: the former wrote that the 
naqib was seated to the left of the throne while the latter argued that his seat was located on the 
right. Mirza Shams Bukhari might have intended to emphasize the major division between the 
military and religious administrative systems. In any event, it is evident that the post of naqib 
was regarded as a religious post in the Manghit administrative system. 


Another Sufi lineage that was granted privileged status by the Manghit dynasty was the 


Mirakan. This lineage was mentioned in the account of the inauguration ceremony of the founder 


1493 Khumili, Tarikh-i Khumili, 127, 154. 


1494 Yuri Bregel, The Administration of Bukhara under the Manghits and some Tashkent manuscripts 
(Bloomington: Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 2000), 24-5. 


495 Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 7. Persian text, 4. 
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of the Manghit dynasty, Muhammad Rahim Khan. According to Tuhfat al-khani, the posts for 
sayyids and nobles (najabat) were bestowed to the five major Sufi lineages: the Mirakans of 
Samarqand and Bukhara, the Jiybari, the Ahrari, the Makhdim-i A‘zamit Khwajahs, and the 
Sayyid Ata’t.'4"° The preeminence of the Mirakani Sufi lineage was attested by the Tajik-Soviet 
intellectual Sadr al-Din ‘Aynt (d. 1954), who argued that these Sufi families came to Central 
Asia from Mashhad and settled in several locales in Bukhara, including Saktari (‘Ayni’s own 
village). Most of the lands in SaktarI belonged to two Mirakani Sufi families, called Qazi- 
bachchah’ha and Mutawalli’ha. Along with Ghijduvant Khwajahs, Mirakani Khwajahs were 
considered to possess spiritual powers of healing the sick. Many ailing people came to their 
houses from other areas so the khwajahs could stroke their heads and restore them to health. In 
addition, the khwdjahs’ prayers were also believed to have healing properties. !47 

During Amir Haydar’s reign, another Sufi lineage joined the list of privileged groups. 
Alongside the five aforementioned Sufi lineages, the Mir-Haydari khwdjahs received high posts 
(such as the mir-asad, assumed by Padishah Khwajah-i Mir-Haydar1). The lineage seems to have 
been granted prestigious status through their sayyid ancestry.'*’* According to the seventeenth 
century source Managqib al-akhyar, three groups of sayyids in Taran were known for the 
soundness of their lineages: the sayyids of Tirmidh, the descendants of Sayyid Ata, and the 


sayyids of Mir Haydar.'*” 


1496 Vafa’ Karminagi, Tuhfat al-Khani, 380-1. Among them, Khwdajah-i kalan and shaykh al-Islam were 
granted to Jiybart Khwajahs, Ayytib Khwajah and Nasr Allah Khwajah. The post of naqib, which was seated before 
the amir of the left side, was assumed by one Muhammad Amin Khwajah Sayyid Ata’. 

1497 Sadr al-din ‘Ayni, Yaddashthd, ed. Sa‘idi Sirjani (Tehran: Intisharat-i agah, 1362/1983-4), 5-6. 

1498 Muhammad Sharif, Taj al-Tavarikh, 478b. 

1499 Devin DeWeese, “A Neglected Source on Central Asian History: The 17""-Century Yasavi Hagiography 
Managqib al-akhyar,” in Essays on Uzbek History, Culture, and Language, ed. Bakhtiyar A. Nazarov and Denis Sinor 
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As DeWeese suggested, the eminent status of khwajah lineages seems to have been 
established during the Astarkhanid era at the latest, and continued by the founder of the Manghit 
dynasty, Muhammad Rahim Khan.'*°° However, Amir Haydar’s patronage of sayyid lineages 
seems to have been related to the Bukharan ruler’s program of legitimation, as the first Manghit 
ruler independent from the Chinggisids. The espousal of his sayyid lineage through Shah 
Murad’s marriage with the daughter of Abt”! Fayz Khan played a crucial role in fulfilling this 
purpose.'*°! Against this background, the bestowal of special favor to sayyidi Khwajahs might 
have been devised as another way to accomplish the political agenda of underscoring the 
Bukharan ruler’s sayyid lineage. 

In sum, Bukhara’s religious elite should be understood as divided into several groups 
based on their ancestry. The first group included those who belonged to the prestigious Sufi 
lineages and were entitled to appointments to posts that had been exclusively reserved for them. 
Even though some of them were not allowed to serve in government posts, those prestigious 
family members could be local religious leaders such as ishdns.'*°* The second were the literati, 
some of whom were religious scholars (‘ulama). As legal experts, after graduating from the 
madrasah, they would find employment in different religious functions (judges, for example). In 
many cases, those khwdjahs of prestigious Sufi lineages were also members of the ‘ulamda. The 
third group included those who bore “ordinary” Sufi ancestries and had limited religious 


knowledge and education. Some would stay in their localities and serve as teachers (damullah) in 


(Bloomington: Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 1993), 42, note 8. 
1500 DeWeese, “The Descendants,” 630. 
50! Von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 225-7. 
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maktabs or as everyday clergy (mullah). Other Sufis would pursue a career as ishans by donning 
the hereditary title or by becoming murids of eminent Sufi shaykhs. Once they acquired their 
certificate or license to teach (ijdzat), Sufis could open their own khanagah and guide their own 
murids. In addition, there were also those who earned their living by engaging in “secular” jobs. 
As mentioned earlier, some Ahwajahs served in the military, whereas others resorted to different 
professional and economic activities.'*°? Considering the variety in a sifi’s career choices is 
important for our understanding of the many practices and social activities that shaped the 
dynamics among Sufi communities. In the next part of this section, we conceptualize the Sufi 


communities in nineteenth-century Bukhara. 


Conceptualizing Sufi Communities in Nineteenth-Century Bukhara 

Before delving into the Sufi communities of Bukhara in the nineteenth century, it seems 
necessary to reconsider our understanding of the Sufi tarigah. As DeWeese pointed out, 
““decoupling’ of communal labels of tarigah from communal organizations through ‘bundling’ 
silsilahs became prevalent in Central Asia from the eighteenth century, which raises a question 
about the efficacy of the concept of tarigah.”'!°°4 Even the Naqshbandiyah seems to have lost its 
significance — as a Sufi fariqgah — as a useful tool for explaining the dynamics underlying Sufi 
communities in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Lineages of Ahrari, Juybar1l, Makhdim-i 
‘Azami and others had formed their own communities, enjoying admiration and patronage from 


ordinary people and rulers. Aside from these inherently privileged lines, the custom of shrine 


'503 One Mirakani Khwajah who ‘Ayni met in his youth had engaged in military service (sipdahi gari). 
(‘Ayni, Yaddashthd, 108.) The Sufi shaykh Lutf Allah made boots (mitizah-dizi) in his youth that he sold at the 
market. (Mir Sa‘adat Allah, Lutf-Buzurg, 22a.) 


1504 DeWeese, “‘Dis-Ordering’ Sufism,” 269. 
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veneration continued. Naqshbandi shaykhs’ shrines, epitomized by Baha’ al-Din Naqshband’s 
shrine complex, were frequently visited by Bukharan people. These different modes of Sufi 
practices cast doubt on the relevance of the concept of a Naqshbandiyah fariqah for Bukharan 
Sufism in that period. 

In that sense, J. Spencer Trimingham’s tri-phase schema — “khdanaqah,” “tarigah,”and 
“ta ifah” — of the historical development of Sufi orders needs to be revisited. As an explanatory 
model, Trimingham’s theory of the development of Sufism has drawn both positive and negative 
critique. While it was valued as a useful interpretive framework that could aid in the study of 


!505 the model was also criticized by a number of scholars.'*°° Trimingham’s view on the 


Sufism, 
decline of Sufism was denounced for its essentialism.'°°’ Carl Ernst censured Triminghan’s 
hierarchization of Sufi Orders and the idea that the Sufis’ adoption of popular practices, such as 
their association with saints’ tombs, led to “a decline of Sufism from its original pure 
mysticism.”!°°8 Apart for his essentialism, Frederick de Jong pointed out that Trimingham’s 
characterization of the phases of development of Sufi orders was too ambiguous.!>”? In this 
regard, one of the most problematic aspects seems to have been Trimingham’s ambiguous 


definition of ta ’ifah and the blurred boundaries between tariqah and ta ’ifah. According to 


Trimingham, while the tarigah is basically the “method,” the fa ifah is the hierarchical 


5° John O. Voll, “Foreword,” in J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1998), viii. 


5% For example, Simon Digby, Review of The Sufi Orders in Islam in Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 36, no.1 (1973): 136-9. 


597 On the decline thesis in Sufism’s history, Knysh, Sufism: A New History, 165-170. 
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organization, in which the founding shaykh held a special place through a shrine cult. The 
shaykh’s descendants, inheriting the baraka of their ancestor, continued to hold hereditary 
leadership.!>!° 

In fact, the confusing definitions owe to Trimingham’s tendency to generalize and apply 
one regional case study to the entire Muslim world. His understanding of fa ’ifah was derived 
from his analysis of Sufi communities that were formed in Sufi lodges within the Ottoman al- 
Maghrib. On the one hand, Trimingham distinguished khanaqahs from other lodges (tekkés, 
zdwiyas), but sometimes also referred to those lodge communities as “ta ’ifah-convents.” In his 
examination of the origins of the Khalwatiyya, Trimingham argued that the tarigah, which 
“never had a founder of single head or center,” spread in preexisting “ta ifah-convents” in 
Anatolia.'*!! Furthermore, Trimingham also recognized that khanagahs had been called 
tawa’if.'>'? Trimingham’s mixed usage of terms led readers to think that a ‘ifahs preceded 
tariqahs, which contradicts his own model of the development of Sufi orders. The confusion that 
arose from the vague definition of ta’ifah is compounded by a discrepancy with conventional 
wisdom. Most scholars accept tarigah as a term for Sufi organizations as well as their particular 
Sufi ways.!>!3 In addition to the ambiguous definition of a’ifah, Triminghan’s three phase model 
generated the notion that a sort of evolution—or devolution—occurred in Sufi organizations, in 


which a new development replaced the previous one. However, the three characteristic 


'510 This development of t@’ifahs coincided with the foundation of the Ottoman Empire and completed by 
the end of the fifteenth century. J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1998), 67-70. 

‘S11 Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, 75. 

‘S12 Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, 67-71. 
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institutions—khdanaqah, tarigah, and ta’ifah—remained throughout the history of Sufism only 
with different focuses and emphases. Khdnaqah continued to play crucial roles in the later 
periods. The tarigah did not lose its significance as the core concept of Sufi debates and 
activities in the following eras. 

Despite all those problems, one aspect of Trimingham’s schema deserves our attention. 
Trimingham’s model offers a way that can explain a developmental stage beyond the farigah. In 
a similar vein, Devin DeWeese has suggested reexamining our fariqgah-centered understanding of 
Sufi communities in Central Asia in the eighteenth and nineteenth century. According to 
DeWeese, those structures and terminological characteristics of the tarigah, such as the Sufi 
practices of dhikr and chains of transmission (silsilah), were appropriate only for the period 
between the 15th and the 17th centuries. However, in the later periods, structures changed and 
terminologies shifted meanings. Moreover, under the new historical circumstances — that is, the 
competition that resulted from the political and social changes in Central Asia — individual Sufi 
communities adopted diverse strategies of survival and practice. Therefore, one should shift 
focus from the farigah to specific Sufi communities.'*'* Based on such approaches that call for a 
“beyond-tariqah’” perspective, the rest of this section focuses on the dynamics among Bukharan 


Sufi groups in the nineteenth century and their competitive environment. 


Sufi Communal Dynamics in Bukhara in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century 


514 DeWeese, “‘Dis-Ordering’ Sufism,” 261; Devin DeWeese, “Spiritual Practice and Corporate Identity in 
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Despite the overall narrative of “the domination of the Mujaddidiyah,” dynamics 
between Bukharan Sufi communities in the nineteenth century revolved around the theme of 
competition. This, in fact, was the prevalent situation of Bukharan Sufi communities since the 
eighteenth century.!*!° Those Bukharan Sufi shaykhs, who centered their activities on their own 
khanaqas, attempted to differentiate themselves from others in order to draw support from 
Bukharan people. Shaykhs sought to stand out in terms of their spirituality, which was the 
paramount qualification for guides on the spiritual path, drawing as many followers as possible. 

The nineteenth-century source Risdlah-i Amir-Kuldii illustrates the competitive situation 
in which Bukharan Sufi communities found themselves. The work was written by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Khwajah, or Amir Kulali, who was a hereditary Sufi shaykh in Bukhara. RisGlah-i Amir-Kuldlt is 
essentially a memoir, exhibiting the author’s spiritual journey from its beginnings to its 
“completion,” acquiring the coveted ijazat from the author’s pir, ‘Abd al-Karim. At first, Amir 
Kulali was searching for a Sufi master. He visited many shaykhs and left accounts of his first 
meetings with them and their styles of teaching and training. Then, in 1268/1851-52, Amir- 
Kulali began to serve Niyaz Muhammad. His training continued until his master’s passing in 
1271/1854. Amir-Kulali stayed at Khaltfah Niyaz Muhammad and Khalifah Husayn’s khanaqah 
for a while, but then shifted his affiliation to Khaltfah ‘Abd al-Karim, the second Ishan-i Pir, and 
eventually received his ijazat in 1276/1859-60.'>!° 

Starting with his own family relations, the author offers a rare glimpse into various 
contemporaneous Sufi groups in Bukhara. The author’s grandfather was a shaykh whose pir was 


Kattah Khwajah, a renowned shaykh in the mid-eighteenth century. His father seems to have 


'515 DeWeese, “‘Dis-Ordering’ Sufism,” 264—S. 
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been one of the shaykhs who were performing the dhikr-i jahr and thus had to suffer from the 
repression of the regime under the Bukharan ruler Shah Murad.'>!” On his mother’s side, Amir 
Kulali was related to the renowned Mujaddidi shaykh, Shaykh Hajjt Muhammad Habib Allah, 
who died 1111/1699—1700. His maternal uncle was also a Sufi shaykh. Despite his ancestral 
connections to jahri shaykhs and the Mujaddidi shaykh Habib Allah, his spiritual lineage was 
first and foremost related to shaykhs whose silsilah traced back to another Mujaddidiyah shaykh, 
Misa Khan Dahbidi. Amir Kulali’s first pir was Khaltfah Niyaz Muhammad, who was one of 
the khalifahs of Khalifah Husayn, who succeeded Misa Khan Dahbidi in his silsilah through 
Khalifah Siddiq. Having returned to Central Asia after studying in India, Mtisa Khan Dahbidt 
became renowned in Bukhara and in Samarqand, and several hagiographies were written about 
him and his miracle-making (karamat). Through him, Dahbidi shaykhs became one of the most 
influential Mujadiddiyah lines in Bukhara.'°'’ Miisa Khan Dahbidi’s descendants also boasted 
descent from the famed Naqshbandi Khwajah Ahmad Kasani (Makhdiim-i A‘zam). 

Interestingly, Amir Kulali made distinctions among those Sufi communities centered on 
an individual Sufi shaykh and his Ahdnagah even in the same Mujaddidiyah line. He called the 
community under Khaltfah Husayn and his successor Khalifah Niyaz Muhammad a faifah, 
which draws our attention to Trimingham’s model. This concept of a Sufi community became 
crucial to understanding the competitive circumstances in Bukhara in the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries. 


S!7 Amir Kulalt, Ris@lah-i Amir Kuldli, 73b, 89a. For Shah Murad’s oppression with Jahri shaykhs, see 
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As depicted in the Risd/ah, interrelations among shaykhs were governed by their rivalry 
and cooperation. Such contentions among Sufi groups had long been among the main themes of 
hagiographies.!>!? The conversations (suhbat) between the pir and his murids often present a 
shaykh’s judgments of other shaykhs. For instance, Amir-Kulalt heard from his grandfather that 
his pir, Kattah Khwajah, would speak highly of other Sufi shaykhs even though their affiliations 
were different.'*”° 

One of the most common maneuvers for Sufi shaykhs was to draw from silsilahs of 
other farigahs to “bundle” their own. The prototype for bundling si/silahs in Central Asia seems 
to have begun with the tradition regarding the significance of Baha’ al-Din Naqshband, who, 
likewise, received different lineages of training.'**! In addition, a similar phenomenon of 
manipulating silsilahs appeared in sixteenth-century Central Asia.!°?? According to DeWeese, 
the evolution of such structures and practices within Sufi communities in Central Asia was 
inevitable because the previous categorization of Sufi groups lost much of its relevance with the 
advent of the Mujaddidiyah.'>”? In fact, Ahamd Sirhindt, the founder of the Mujaddidiyah, was 


known for holding multiple Sufi initiations.'**+ The process was not simple because a Sufi 


S19 Tadhkirah Madhdub Namangani introduces an episode that shows the rivalry between the two most 
influential stifi groups in Bukhara in the nineteenth century, the Dahbidi shaykhs and the disciples of Ishan-i Imla, 
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Tadhkira-i hadrat-i Majdhib Namagani, 15b-6a. 


1520 Amir Kulalt, RisGlah-i Amir Kuldli, 73b. 

'521 According to Anis al-Talibin, Baha’ ad-Din received his Sufi training from the Yasavi saint Hakim Ata 
in a dream, the Yasavi dervish-king Khalil, and another Yasavi shaykh, Qutham Ata. Devin DeWeese, “The 
Legitimation of Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband,” Asiatische Studien/Etudes asiatiques (Bern), 50/2 (2006) 264-5. 

1522 On the competition between Yasavi and Naqshbandi shaykhs in the sixteenth century and the former’s 
eventual joining the fariqah of the latter, see Devin DeWeese, “The Masha’ikh-i Turk and the Khojagan: Rethinking 
the Links between the Yasavi and Naqshbandi Sufi Traditions,” Journal of Islamic Studies 7, no.2 (1996): 202-203. 

1523 TeWeese, “‘Dis-Ordering’ Sufism,” 261; DeWeese, “Spiritual Practice,” 251-300. 


1524 He had been initiated into the Chishtiyah and Qadiriyah before becoming a disciple of Khwajah Baqi’ 
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shaykh who wanted to incorporate another si/silah had to spend time serving and training under 
another Sufi shaykh to receive his ijdzat. If a shaykh could not garner enough fame and disciples, 
he attempted to add more affiliations, which resulted in more diverse (or, “bundled”’) silsilahs. 
Obviously, the Naqshbandtyyah Mujaddidiyah became the most coveted silsilah for shaykhs to 
collect. Muhammad Murad’s case is a fine example. Born in Kashmir in the mid-seventeenth 
century, he was initially a murid in the Kubrawiyah-Hamadaniyah branch, but after encountering 
a Nagqshbandi—Mujaddidi mission led by the grandsons of Ahmad Sirhindi in Kashmir, he 
decided to become a murid of Mujaddidt shaykhs in Sirhind and Delhi. Having been trained 
there, he returned to Kashmir and then again received the khirga-yi khilafat from such tarigahs 
as Kubrawiyah, Suhrawardiyah, and Chishtiyah.*”> 

This tendency not only continued but also intensified in nineteenth-century Bukhara. 
Sufi shaykhs sought to increase their fame and acquire more influence by appropriating silsilahs 
of other Sufi communities. Regarding the objectives of bundling si/silahs, there is an interesting 
account in the Risalah-i Amir Kulalt. According to the account, on his deathbed, a Damla Mir 


‘Inayat Fath-abadi, who was a Qadri shaykh, ordered his son, 


“T am in the silsilah of Qadrtyyah. Thus, I did not find much fame, nor did I 
become worldly famous. Although I had hoped to speak in the fariqah of the Naqshbandi 
silsilah and to add that silsilah to ours, I did not have an opportunity (to do so). Now, my 
son, become affiliated with the silsilah of the Naqshbandiyah, and tie the si/silah of that 
tariqah on your neck so that we may draw disciples from that farigah.”!>6 


Bi'llah (1563-1603). Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, Muslim Revivalist Movements in Northern India in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Lucknow: Balkrishna Book, 1965), 204. 


‘525 Interestingly, he wrote two hagiographies, one of Kubrawiyya shaykhs and another — of Mujaddidiyah 
shaykhs. O. F. Akimushkin, “A Rare Seventeenth Century Hagiography of the Naqshbandiyya Mujaddidiyya 
Shaykhs,” Manuscripta Orientalia 7, no.1 (2001): 62-63. 


1526 Amir Kulalt, RisGlah-i Amir Kulali, 73b—4a. 
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However, the situation was complicated by the rivalries within the Mujaddidiyah in 
Bukhara. The aforementioned two familial lines — stemming from Dahbidi and Habib Allah — 
constituted the two main branches of the Mujaddidiyah in Bukhara. But then another important 
branch from Khwarazm entered Bukhara and challenged those existing Sufi groups. Among the 
Khwarzmian Mujaddidi shaykhs was Khalifa Niyaz Quli, whose teachings were collected in the 
Magqamat-i Hazrat-i Ishan Khalifa Niyaz Quli. The work was created by Muhammad Nazar 
Badakhshant, who presented himself as a close disciple of the Mujaddidt shaykh Niyaz Qult. ?’ 
The biological and spiritual lineage, as well as the personal background of Niyaz Quli (d. 
1236/1820-21), have been revealed to a considerable extent in recent scholarship.'°® According 
to a wagf document, his full name was Khalifah Muhammad Niyaz Quli b. Balta Muhammad 
Sufi al-Labbani al-Bukhari al-Darwishi al-Sharafi al-Irsari/Ersari, which shows not only his 
Turkmen parentage but also his hereditary Sufi lineage. Khumult, as well as Tatar Sufi literature 
also added to his name the nisba “Turkmant.” His disciples simply called him pir-i dastgir. As 
his disciples became influential in the Volga-Ural region, according to Michael Kemper’s 


research, Niyaz Qult was referred to as “the murshid of most of the shaykhs in Russia.”!>”? Niyaz 


Quli was summond to Bukhara from Khwarazm by Shah Murad. Although the Bukhara ruler 


‘527 Muhammad Nazar Badakhshani, Maqamat-i Hazrat-i Ishan Khalifa Niyaz Quli, ABShI O’RFA, MS. 
79/1. The title was written at the top of the first page of the work although the compiler of Sobranie Vostochnykh 
Rukopisei introduces the work as Nafayis al-kalam min mawahib al-‘ilm. SVR, 3:385. 


'528 Baxtiyar Babadjanov, “The Mujaddidi Sufis”; von Kiigelgen, “Die Entfalung,”; Jo-Ann Gross, “The 
Nagshbandiya Connection: From Central Asia to India and Back (16th — 19th Centuries),” in India and Central 
Asia: Commerce and Culture, 1500-1800, ed. Scott C. Levi (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007), 246-256 


1529 Von Kiigelgen, “Die Entfalung,” 132. 
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was a murid of Sufi Safar, another Khwarazmian Mujaddidi shaykh, he would visit the Ahanaqah 
of Niyaz Quit every day to serve him.'*°° 

Niyaz Qult’s silsilah is difficult to establish. Based on the Tuhfat al-Zdirin, an early 
twentieth-century Bukharan shrine guide, Bakhtiyar Babadzhanov argued that Niyaz Quli was a 
disciple of Misa Khan Dahbidi. However, challenging this conclusion, Anke von Kiigelgen 
suggested that Niyaz Quli should be placed along a different line of the Mujaddidi school, that of 
Haji Habib Allah. Citing the silsilahs in Mir Sa‘adat Allah’s Lutf-i Buzurg and in Khivan and 
Tatar literature, von Ktigelgen introduces the most probable silsilah as Khalifa Niyaz Quli — 
Damulla Idrt — Khalifa Shaykh Mulla ‘Id Muhammad — Khaltfa Khuday Qult, and argues that 
Khuday Quli should be identified as Haji Habib Allah.!°?! However, the nineteenth-century 
Khivan source Khalvat-i sufthd testifies to a more complicated silsilah of Khwarazmian 
Mujaddidi shaykhs. First, Khalifah Khuday-qult was not the same person as Hajjt Habib Allah, 
but his murid. Khalifah Khuday-quli served another Mujaddidi pir, Ahmad Maqqi, who, along 
with Hajji Habib Allah, was a murid of Ma‘siim Sirhindi, the son and successor of Ahmad 
Sirhindi.!>°? 

The emergence of another Mujaddidi line, represented by Niyaz Qul1, caused some 
resentment and resistance from local Bukharan Sufi shaykhs. According to the Magamat-i 
Hazrat-i Ishan Khalifa Niydz Quli, Bukharans criticized not only Niyaz Quli but also Akhiind 


Mullah Safar, who was none other than Khwajah Safar, the murshid of the Bukharan ruler Shah 


'530 Von Kiigelgen, Legitimatsiia, 324. 

'531 Von Kiigelgen, “Die Entfalung,” 131-132. 

1532 Baxtiyar M. BabadZanov, “Xalwat-i stfiha: The Religious Landscape of Khorezm at the Turn of the 
19 Century with bibliography and indices,” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia, vol. 3, Arabic, Persian 


and Turkic Manuscripts (15"—19" Centuries), ed. Anke von Kiigelgen, A8irbek Muminov, and Michael Kemper 
(Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 2000), 134—5. 
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Murad.'*?3 Enjoying royal patronage, Khwajah Safar became shaykh al-Islam in Bukhara and 
exerted considerable influence in the Bukharan court. Despite his political success, Khwajah 
Safar was not free from the criticism of Bukhara Sufis, who claimed that he used up the property 
of the military and wagf benefits. Because Niyaz Quli and Khwajah Safar were in the same 
Khwarazmian Mujaddidi group, the account of Maqamat-i Hazrat-i Ishan Khalifa Niyaz Quli 
was sympathetic to the latter. The author attempts to refute Bukharan Sufi shaykhs’ criticism by 
claiming that Khwajah Safar, after becoming Shaykh al-Islam, did not hesitate to donate his own 
property to the poor people out of his aspiration to better the people’s lives.!**+ 

Thus, the religious terrain of early and mid-nineteenth century Bukhara comprised a 
constellation of Sufi shaykhs, who drew on silsilahs from different Sufi communities and formed 
different factions and groups within the Mujaddidiyah. Competition deepened among the 
Bukharan Sufi communities, particularly surrounding the issue of dhikr, when individual 
Mujaddidi shaykhs went so far as to employ different forms of dhikr, including vocal ones. 

The historical significance of the popularization of Sufism through dhikr sessions has 
long been recognized. Marshall Hodgson argued that since the eleventh century, tarigahs 
gathered devotees through dhikr assemblies, where they would perform dhikr in the form of 
chanting the formulas aloud, sometimes accompanied by music and dance. He pointed out that 
the dhikr assemblies were often held in fairly large congregations, attracting many laypeople 
who only partially associated themselves with the farigah and followed “a modified form of its 


way for help within the limits of ordinary life.”!>*° 


1533 Khwajah Safar’s pir was ‘Abd Allah Ishan, who was a murid of Khalifah Khuday-quli. Babadzanov, 
“Xalwat-i sufiha,” 139. 


534 Vfagamat, 22b. 


S35 Marshall Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World Civilization, Vol. 2, The 
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The use of the vocal dhikr along with music and poetic recitation had been an important 
topic of dispute between Naqshbandi shaykhs and other Central Asian Sufi communities as well 
as between the Khwajagani shaykhs up to the advent of Baha’ al-din Naqshband. Then, Baha’ al- 
din Naqshband upheld ‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghijudtivani’s argument for the silent dhikr and 
established its hegemony in his tarigah.'>°° While the Naqshbandiyah dominated the Sufi realm 
in Central Asia, the vocal dhikr continued to be performed through the Yasaviyah. Then, as 
Chinggisid power was eclipsed by the tribal dynasties, an increasing number of Sufi shaykhs 
seem to have practiced the vocal form of dhikr across Central Asia, particularly in the regions 
where the Khoqand Ming dynasty established control. In Khoqand, the jahr Sufi shaykhs gained 
popularity, and the Yasaviyah style of dhikr-i jahr, often called dhikr-i arrah, was widely 
practiced in khanaqahs in the nineteenth century.!°°’ Even Khogand rulers enjoyed participating 
in jahr meetings, which usually led participants to ecstasy or rapture (jadhbah).'>*8 

In Bukhara, the dominance of the Mujaddidiyah, whose doctrine was to uphold the silent 
dhikr, did not bring about the elimination of the vocal dhikr. As Devin DeWeese pointed out, 
Hajjt Habib Allah, the forerunner of the Mujaddidiyah in Bukhara, was criticized by his 
opponents, including “the jahriyagdn.” One of his disciples, Mawlana Imla’ (or, Ishan-i Ima’), 


who came to Bukhara during the time of the Chinggisid ruler Abii’! Fayz Khan and died in 


Expansion of Islam in the Middle Periods (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1974), 213-214. 


1536 Devin DeWeese, “Khojagani Origins and the Critique of Sufism: The Rhetoric of Communal 
Uniqueness in the Manaqib of Khoja ‘Alt *Azizan Ramitani,” in /slamic Mysticism Contested: Thirteen Centuries of 
Controversies and Polemics, ed. Frederick De Jong and Bernd Radtke (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 502-6. 


'537 Muhammad b. Sultan Khwajah, Khuldsat al-ahval, 30a, 32a. 
1538 © A lim Khan, ruler of Khoqand (r.1801-1810), served one Ishan Mawlawi and followed the way of 
Jahriyah so fervently that he performed jahr every night. It was at one of the jahr meetings where ‘Altm Khan was 


attacked and almost killed by a crazy man (divanah) wielding a knife. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:92— 
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1162/1748-9, had twelve disciples (khalifah), among whom four practiced dhikr-i jahr.'>*° One 
of Mawlana Imla’’s jahri disciples was Niyaz Muhammad Chuqmaq}, who not only survived 
Shah Murad’s persecution but also acquired recognition and fame in Bukhara.'**° Because 
Mawlana Imla was considered a Mujaddidt shaykh who bundled his silsilahs, his disciples’ 
adoption of the vocal dhikr is noteworthy.'**! Muhammad Sharif, the author of the nineteenth- 
century hagiographical compendium Tavarikh-i awliya, wrote that, “When Mawlana Imla passed 
away, four of his khalifahs were jahriyah who were linked to the silsilah of jahr.”'>” This 
account implies that those four jahri disciples who bundled their silsilahs to that of Mawlana 
Imla also had maintained ties to Yasavi or other silsilahs that performed the vocal dhikr. In that 
case, with multiple silsilahs, those Sufi shaykhs, who could select whatever Sufi practices they 
wanted to perform, chose the vocal dhikr over the silent one, defying the original principle of the 
Mujaddidiyah. 

This selective adaptation of the vocal dhikr by some Mujaddidt shaykhs (which casts 
doubts on the overarching “dominance of the Mujaddidiyah” theme) continued in the nineteenth 
century. The dhikr-i jahri was performed not only by many local Sufi groups but also by several 
localized Mujaddidi shaykhs. Risalah-i Amir-Kulali reveals that many Bukharan Sufi shaykhs 


practiced the vocal dhikr in their Sufi gatherings. Bakhiyor Babadzhanov assumed that, 


1539 Nasr al-Din Tira Bukhari, Tuhfat al-Za’irin (Bukhara, 1910), 90; Sadriddin Aini, Namunai Adabiyoti 
Tojik (Dushanbe: Adib, 2010) 127. 


'540 TeWeese, “‘Dis-Ordering’ Sufism,” 263-4, 274-5. 

41 Mawlana Imla had multiple initiations: (1) Naqshbandiyah through Makhdiim-i A‘zam; (2) 
Nagshbandiyah Mujaddidiyah through Hajji Habib Allah; (3) ‘Ishqiyyah; (4) Yasaviyah; and (5) Kubrawiyah. 
DeWeese, “‘Dis-Ordering’ Sufism,” 272. 


1542 Chiin Mawland Imla vafat kardand az khulafa chahar tan jahriyah budand ke be silsilah-yi jahr 
mustagim bude. Muhammad Sharif, Tavarikh-i awliya, [VR RAN, no. C 510, 586b. 
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following his pir, Amir Kulali practiced the silent dhikr and rejected the custom of dhikr-i 
jahr.'**3 However, there is no explicit indication in the Risdlah by the author about his Sufi 
practices. Even after Amir-Kulali paid allegiance (bay‘at) to his last pir, Ishan-i pir ‘Abd al- 
Karim, he did not cut his relationship with some of his relatives who were also siifis performing 
the dhikr-i jahr and he continued to sit in the halqahs of his former group that used to be led by 
Niyaz Muhammad and Khalifah Husayn. What Amir Kulali criticized was the hypocrisy shown 
by the religious elites — whether sais, muftis, or ‘ulama — who lured the public and misused their 
property.'°“4 In any event, according to Risdlah-i Amir-Kulali, more shaykhs grew inclined to 
accepting or condoning the dhikr-i jahr by the late eighteenth century, and few shaykhs engaged 
solely in the silent dhikr. The author argued that jahr was performed in most masjids in Bukhara 
during his lifetime. !>4° 

Perhaps, the adoption of the vocal dhikr by Mujaddidi shaykhs was facilitated by the 
trend of sisilah “bundling” and the increased claims to Mujaddidi affiliation. As the competition 
among Sufi shaykhs grew, the adoption of the methods of vocal dhikr became popular among the 
Mujaddidi shaykhs. This evoked disputes among Mujaddidi shaykhs who adhered to a more 
traditional stance and those who allowed “compromise.” 

In addition, as the Sufi gatherings (halgah) were expanded to include the public, shaykhs 
could not ignore the vocal dhikr, which became popular among the public and also carried 
economic implications in the form of generous donations. Risalah-i Amir-Kulali introduces 


several cases of jahr-i halqah — which the author either attended or witnessed — where a 


‘543 Baxtiyor M. BabadZanov, “On the History,” 389-90. 
44 Amir Kulali, Risalah-i Amir Kulali, 79a—81b, 87b-8a. 


545 Amir Kulalt, RisGlah-i Amir Kuldli, 81a—3a. 
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successful halqah generated material benefits from many participants. This religious donation 
was necessary for Sufi shaykhs to sustain a considerable number of the disciples and to support 
the needy (niyazmandan).!>*° 

One of the notable aspects in Sufi gatherings in nineteenth-century Bukhara was the 
proliferation of the practice of reading Sufi poetry, especially ghazals by Sufi poets, such as 
Hafiz. In fact, reciting Sufi ghazals seems to have bridged the shift toward dhikr-i jahr (even 
though debates still persisted within Mujaddidi circles on what form of the vocal dhikr was 
permissible). By the late eighteenth century, the recitation of Sufi poems effectively broke into 
several Mujaddidi communities and was seemingly widely accepted as a sort of compromise 
between a blatant adoption of the dhikr-i jahr and the keeping of the original principle of the 
silent dhikr. In fact, the most numerous copies of Persian writings from that era that have 
survived in Uzbekistan were those poems, written by such poets as ‘Abd al-Qadir Bidil, Sufi 
Allah Yar, and Mawlana Imla’, which gained popularity in Bukhara.!°4’ The Indian Muslim poet 
Bidil was well known as a wijtidi sufi, who occasionally entered an ecstatic state and would 
meet learned men of different religions.'**® His poems impacted Bukharan Sufis’ awareness of 
the mystical poetry that stimulated the blurring of boundaries between diverse religious symbols. 


Sufi Allah Yar was a famous Mujaddidt shaykh in Qarshi who was a murid of Hajji Habib Allah 


1546 Amir Kulali, Risalah-i Amir Kulalt, 75b, 78b. 


‘547 Tn terms of the number of manuscripts extant in the inventory of Al-Biruni Institute of Oriental Studies 
in Tashkent, Bidil and Safi Allah Yar’s works constituted the two highest numbers of copies — 613 and 252 
respectively. B. Babadjanov et al. (ed.), Kratkii Katalog: Sufiiskikh proizvedenii XVIII-XX vy. iz sobraniia Instituta 
Vostokovedeniia Akademii Nauk Respubliki Uzbekistan im. Al-Biruni (Berlin, 2000). 


1548 Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, Shah Wali-Allah and His Times: A study of Eighteenth Century Islam, 


Politics and Society in India (Canberra: Ma’rifat Publishing House, 1980), 187. Moazzam Siddiqi, “Abd al-Qader 
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Hajji.!°4? The Bukharan Sufi shaykh Mawlana Imla’’s divan was no less popular, although Amir 
Kulali argued that his poems lacked certain mystical aspects.'°°° However, because Ima’ was 
pursuing and emulating (tatabbu‘) Khwajah Hafiz, his poems might have functioned in a way 
similar to how the Sufis used Hafiz.'°>! Imla’s popularity in Bukhara is corroborated by the fact 
that his mausoleum complex, which was located near the shrines of prominent Mujaddidi Sufi 
shaykhs, including Habib Allah, was chosen by Manghit rulers to serve as their burial place. !°*? 
This increased use of Sufi poetry by Bukharan Mujaddidi shaykhs sparked a reaction 
from the shaykhs who were performing the silent dhikr (kha@fi), particularly the Khwarazmian 
Mujaddidis. It is well known that Khwajah Safar persuaded the Bukharan ruler Shah Murad to 
persecute shaykhs who had performed the vocal dhikr. In the same context, Niyaz Qul1’s 
appearance in Bukhara brought up tensions, particularly with the Dahbidi shaykhs. Tarikh-i- 
Khumili, written by the Dahbidi Mujaddidi Khwajah Khumill, introduces an interesting episode. 
Around the year 1206/1791-2, when Niyaz Quli came from Khwarazm to Bukhara and entered 
the great mosque (masjid-i jami‘), he came across the renowned Dahbidi shaykh Muhammmad 


Amin, the first “Ishan-i Pir.” The encounter is portrayed as a spiritual battle between the two 


great masters, which ended with Ishan-i Pir’s abrupt spiritual exclamation (sahiyah) before his 


1549 Von Kiigelgen, “Die Entfaltung,” 117-8. 


'550 The substantial holdings of the work in Tashkent are noteworthy. 51 different manuscripts are listed in 
Kratkii Katalog, of which 32 were discovered as recently as the year 2000. There seems to have been at least three 
redactions. According to the catalogue, 37 manuscripts belong to type I, and 11 to type II. The third one is a 
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have written four divans during his lifetime, it is possible that in the course of selecting and editing poems out of the 
four divans, various redactions took place. Babadzhanov et al. (ed.), Kratkii Katalog, x. 1-4; Habib Safarzade, ed., 
Divan-i Imla-yi Bukharayi (Tehran: al-Huda, 1388/2009), 6. 
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astounded rival. After hearing the Ishan’s cry, Niyaz Quli began to experience spiritual ecstasies 
the likes of which he had never experienced previously.'>*? Since the story was told by an author 
who favored the Dahbidi shaykhs, we cannot take the account at face value. However, it is clear 
that Niyaz Quli, who, we are advised, was denied the efficacy of “spiritual exclamation and 
yelling (na‘rah),” was heavily confronted by the localized group of Dahbidt Mujaddidi shaykhs, 
who had recognized the merits of ecstatic experiences. Moreover, Khumilt’s description 
suggests that Shah Murad and the Khwarazmian Mujaddidi Sufi shaykhs’ efforts to ban the vocal 
dhikr did not succeed, and may have even boosted the ultimate popularization of the ecstatic 
forms of Sufi practices in Bukhara. 

Evidence supporting the rehabilitation of the vocal dhikr in the first half of the 
nineteenth century is found in additional accounts. As Babadzhanov points out, the Mujaddidt 
shaykh Khalifah Khudaydad created a Turkic-Arabic treatise titled Bustan al-mukhibbin, in 
which the author not only advocated dhikr-i jahr as a legitimate Sufi way, but also introduced 
various forms of the vocal dhikr that were practiced among nineteenth-century Sufi 
communities.'°>4 Along with various fatwds that legitimized the vocal dhikr, the Mujaddidi 
treatise shed light on how widely the vocal dhikr was accepted by the Bukharan Sufi 
communities.'°°> Given a situation where different vocal forms of dhikr, ranging from reading 
Sufi ghazals to performing jahr-i arrah, were legalized, it seems futile to categorize the Sufi 


shaykhs into two groups of silent and vocal dhikr, as Babadzhanov argued. Furthermore, 


553 Khumuli, Tarikh-i Khumili, 327b. 
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Babadzhanov’s claim that the manner of performing the vocal dhikr was sociologically related to 
ethnic and cultural distinctions, particularly between the nomads and the sedentary subcultures, 
cannot be substantiated. Many in the sedentary population performed the vocal dhikr. Finally, his 
suggestion that the vocal dhikr became popular because the country was in economic decline, 
and suffering from sporadic famine and epidemic, needs to be reexamined from the viewpoint of 
the political and economic stability of the mid-nineteenth century. !°>° 

In summary, the phenomenon of the bundled silsilah and the espousal of the vocal dhikr 
reveal the competition and rivalry among Sufi shaykhs within the Mujaddidiyah. The tendency 
for individual shaykhs to bundle their si/silahs and perform their own formulation of Sufi 
practice, including the vocal dhikr, points to the growing independence of shaykhs when the 
standard rules and tenets of their tarigah were becoming less effective. Instead, this situation in 


Bukhara can be depicted as the coexistence of groups and individual Sufi shaykhs who used their 


discretion in applying various methods in performing Sufi practices to compete for popularity. 


Continued Inspiration from Indian Sufism 

In addition to the internal dynamics, ongoing external influence, particularly from the 
Indian subcontinent, continued to shape Sufi communities in Bukhara in the early nineteenth 
century. As the provenance of Mujaddidiyah, India constituted a reservoir of inspiration for 
Bukharan Sufis shaykhs. Many of the Bukharan shaykhs could draw on new trends in Indian 


Sufism for the renewal of their own spirituality. In addition, the Mujaddidi network that 
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supported pilgrimage to Mecca from India through the Ottoman lands probably facilitated the 
Indian influence on Central Asian pilgrims.!*°7 

Miyan Fazl Ahmad Sahibzada, invited from Peshawar to Bukhara by Amir Haydar, is a 
case in point. According to von Kitigelgen, the Peshawar Sufi shaykh visited Bukhara twice. 
While he travelled to Bukhara during the reign of Shah Murad, he acquired fame for his 
knowledge of Sufism and Islamic jurisprudence. Then, on his return to Peshawar, Faz] Ahmad 
stopped in Qarsht, where the then-prince Amir Haydar was appointed as hakim. From that time, 
the Bukharan prince maintained a correspondence with the Sufi shaykh. Then, when Amir 
Haydar became the ruler, he invited Fazl Ahmad to settle in Bukhara in a Ahdnaqah in the region 
of Mirakan. The Sufi shaykh did not stay long in Bukhara and left for the hdjji to Mecca. 
Through her research of the letters exchanged between Amir Haydar and Faz] Ahmad, von 
Kiigelgen argued that the Sufi shaykh left Bukhara sometime between 1807 and 1815.!°°° In all 
likelihood, Fazl Ahmad must have set off from Bukhara before 1812 because ‘Izzat Allah did not 
mention the Sufi shaykh in his description of Bukharan religious elite. Despite his short stay, 
Fazl Ahmad was welcomed by the Bukharan people, which reveals not only the Mujaddidiyah’s 
firm base in Bukhara but also Bukharans’ ardor for the sacred lineage of Ahmad Sirhindi, 
founder of the Mujaddidiyah. 

However, it seems questionable to view Fazl Ahmad’s appearance in Bukhara as a 
watershed in nineteenth-century Bukharan Sufism. Although his sons, such as Ghulam Qadir, 


settled in Bukhara, they did not seem to control Sufi dynamics in Bukhara.'*°’ Above all, during 


1557 Hamid Algar, “Tariqat and Tariq: Central Asian Naqshbandis on the Roads to the Haramayn,” in 
Central Asian Pilgrims: Hajj Routes and Pious Visits between Central Asia and the Hijaz, eds. Alexandre Papas, 
Thomas Welsford and Thierry Zarcone (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 2012), 59-73. 
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his short stay, Faz] Ahmad did not prove to be victorious in the competition with other Sufi 
groups, especially Mujaddidt Sufi shaykhs from the line of Misa Khan Dahbidt. The situation is 
well described in Khumiilt’s account. When the Dahbidt Mujaddidi shaykh Muhammad Amin, 
the first “Ishan-i pir,” was on his journey to Hisar to visit shrines in that region, some people, 
including Fazl Ahmad’s followers, accused the Sufi shaykh of attempting to stir up a rebellion 
against Bukhara. The allegation, however, did not result in the collapse of Muhammad Amin’s 
fame.'°© The confrontation between Fazl Ahmad and Dahbidi Mujaddidt shaykhs also 
concerned the dhikr performances. As the Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhind1’s descendant, Faz] Ahmad 
opposed the custom of reciting poetry, which was widely performed in the Sufi gatherings of 
Bukharan Mujaddidi shaykhs. Quoting the Dahbidi shaykh Muhammad Amin, Khumili argued 
that Faz] Ahmad’s departure was attributed to Bidil’s spirit (rahdniyat). After Faz] Ahmad 
denounced Bidil as a “bad” (bad) poet, whose poems were “useless” (67 hasil), “suitable for 
taverns of shaven-cheeked (men)” (kharabati-yi rish tarash), and for “unbridled galandars” 
(galandar-i la abali), Bidil’s spirit appeared before Muhammad Amin in a vision (vagi‘ah) and 
ordered Fazl Ahmad to leave. Not long after, Faz] Ahmad decided to leave Bukhara for the 
hajji.'°°' Although Fazl Ahmad’s faction was not successful in competing against Sufi 
communities in Bukhara and was finally ousted from the city, it should be noted that the silent 
dhikr was remembered and validated through Faz] Ahmad. 

The account in the Risdlah about the second “Ishan-i Pir” ‘Abd al-Karim, offers another 


example of the mechanism of religious revival in Bukharan society through the import of Indian 


the Oxus: Trans-regional Islamic Revival in the Age of Political Fragmentation and the ‘Great Game’ 1747-1880,” 
(unpublished PhD dissertation, Yale University, 2017), 691-5. 
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Sufism. ‘Abd al-Karim started off as a student in a madrasah in his hometown of Balkh. When 
he was fifteen years old, he began to hear a voice, which later turned out to be that of the Indian 
Mujaddidi shaykh Ghulam ‘Ali Shah Dihlt. ‘Abd al-Karim could no longer study or read books 
because of the powerful resonance of the voice, and so he decided to go on pilgrimage. After 
returning from the hajj, he stayed for three years at Baha ad-Din Naqshband’s tomb. Following 
the voice’s direction, he left the shrine and went to India to receive training from Ghulam ‘Ali 
Shah. Having spent 5 years training under the Indian Mujaddidt Sufi shaykh, ‘Abd al-Karim 
received the ijdzat in 1237/1821-23 at the age of 25. He returned to Central Asia and first settled 
in Shahr-i Sabz. In 1271/1854, ‘Abd al-Kartm was allegedly persuaded by Amir Nasr Allah to 
move to Bukhara because, according to the Risdlah, the amir realized that ‘Abd al-Karim’s 
presence in the city was the reason Bukhara could not conquer Shahr-i Sabz. Stripped of the 
spiritual defense of the city, Shahr-i Sabz was conquered a year after ‘Abd al-Karim’s relocation 
to Bukhara. °° 

As a hajji, an Uwaysi-style sufi whose initiation was achieved remotely, and an 
“authentic” Mujaddidi shaykh who studied in India, ‘Abd al-Kartm’s appearance in Bukhara 
aroused both excitement and a sense of alarm. Many students sought his guidance, even trying to 
break into his house to see the shaykh, whereas other Bukharan Sufi shaykhs — especially the 
disciples of Niyaz Muhammad and Khalifah Husayn — asserted that there was no difference in 
spirituality between them and the new shaykh.°© 

The sensation raised by ‘Abd al-Karim’s arrival in Bukhara reminds us of the first 


appearance in the city of two other great early Mujaddidi pioneers, Hajji Habib Allah and Misa 


1562 Amir Kulali, Risalah-i Amir Kuldli, 85a—6b. 
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Khan Dahbidi. When they arrived after studying in India, they had to face two opposite 
reactions: a frantic welcome, and a strong resentment mixed with jealousy. Their fame and 
influence were perceived as a threat to their competitors, and at the same they were regarded as a 
great source of power that challenged the political status quo.'°“ Ultimately, they were held in 
check by the elites who felt threatened by the newcomers. Hajj1 Habib Allah could not ensure his 
safety from the hostile opponents who were attempting to kill him, and Misa Khan Dahbidi had 
to remain in the vicinity of Samarqand and was not allowed to settle in Bukhara. By the same 
token, ‘Abd al-Karim’s first settlement in Shahr-i Sabz may have been caused by a similar of 
opposition from the Bukhara shaykhs. 
One should also note the role that Sufi shaykhs from Balkh played in Bukharan Sufism. 

Apart from ‘Abd al-Karim, several prominent Sufi shaykhs who impacted Sufism in Bukhara, 
such as Mawlana Imla’ and Lutf Allah, originated in Balkh. They all went to India for Sufi 
training and then came to Bukhara.'*® This phenomenon is understandable when considering 
Balkh’s location between Mawarannahr and India as well as Bukharans’ openness toward Indian 
Sufi trends. 

Indian Sufi influence was not limited only to the influx of religious ideas and teachings, 
but extended also to the cultural devices that carried such ideas. The emergence of risdlahs as a 
representative Sufi genre in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is especially noteworthy. To 
be sure, other hagiographical genres, be they mandqib, tadhkirah, maqamdt, or writings on Sufi 


transmission and shrine guides continued to be produced in large volumes. Also, risalahs existed 
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since the eleventh century.!°© Nevertheless, risGlahs were the preferred genre of Sufi writers 
from the eighteenth century on. Risa/ahs included statements on self-justification and self- 
legitimation, and seemed more efficient, compared to other genres of hagiography (typically 
created posthumously by a Sufi shaykh’s disciples), for purposes of self-advertisement. 
Therefore, it is probable that the risalahs were preferred by the shaykhs in Bukhara in a 
changing, competitive environment. For instance, the author of Tadhkirah hadrat-i Majdhib 
Namagani argued that risdlahs created by Sufi shaykhs were the main source for his 
compilation.!°°’ More comprehensive studies are needed in order to draw better conclusions 
about the contents and characteristics of the risalahs and about their role within the larger corpus 
of Sufi literature in Central Asia. Yet, considering the increased production of risalahs by the 
Indian Sufi shaykhs, it is plausible that the genre’s popularity in Bukhara was inspired by the 
Indian trend. 

Therefore, the recurring mechanism of reviving religious vigor through India seems to 
have impacted Bukhara in the mid-nineteenth century. Bukhara was considered the “holy city” in 
Central Eurasia,!°® but India continued to serve as a source of spirituality among Mujaddidi 
shaykhs in Bukhara. Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Mujaddidi shaykhs 
continually visited India and returned with a renewed sense of devotion, which made an impact 


on Bukhara Sufism. 


Conclusion 


1566 For example, Abii’! Qasim al-Qushayri, A/-Oushayris Epistle on Sufism: Al-Risala al-qushayriyya fi 
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Based on the analysis of local sources, this section examined nineteenth-century Sufi 
communities, their physical movement, and their multi-dimensional environment. The migration 
of Sufi shaykhs provided the Manghi rulers with opportunities to enhance their legitimacy by 
seeking to build new relationships. The presumed dominance of the Naqshbandiyah 
Mujaddidiyah has been explained in that context. 

However, as DeWeese has pointed out, conceptualizing the religious landscape 
exclusively through the Mujaddidi prism presents a set of problems. Faced with challenges and 
opportunities stemming from Mujaddidi dominance, Bukharan Sufi shaykhs sought effective 
strategies to survive in an increasingly competitive environment, strategies that included the 
bundling of initiations and adopting diverse Sufi practices such as the vocal dhikr and the 
recitation of Sufi poetry. This trend coincided with (or depended on) the popularization of Sufi 
ways and the opening to the public of Sufi meetings. The universalization of Sufism made dhikr- 
i jahr and halqah more accessible and widespread. In a similar context, the competition for 
public popularity and royal patronage grew more intense as Sufi shaykhs from outside the region 
— Khwarazm, Balkh, India — came to Bukhara. Those foreign Mujaddidi shaykhs seemed to 
adhere to the traditional Mujaddidt position of rejecting the vocal dhikr but were challenged by 
indigenous Sufi communities who were more open to vocal forms of Sufi practice. 

The competition among the many shaykhs in Bukhara did not take place in ways that 
could be delineated in terms of tariqah. Rather, the term fa ’ifah as applicable to a community of 
a shaykh and his disciples with their unique Sufi practices, seems a more appropriate concept to 
explain Sufi communities in nineteenth-century Bukhara. Based on his khdnaqah and personal 
spiritual credentials, the shaykh of a ¢a ifah produced risalahs, bundled silsilahs, and performed 


his sufi practices, crossing the boundaries of a farigah. 
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Furthermore, Bukharan Sufi communities in the nineteenth century should be understood as 
undergoing continuous changes rather than remaining in a static situation. The continual influx 
of Indian Sufism offered inspiration for internal developments as well as challenges, which led to 
diverse ways in legitimizing Sufi communities.!°°’ Nevertheless, Bukhara was open to new 


religious stimuli and also was ready to export them to other areas, such as the Volga-Ural region. 


1569 Diversity in modes of legitimizing religious authority was a reflection of an environment where new 
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5.2. Amir Nasr Allah’s Legitimation and Religious Policies 


Having replaced Chinggisid power in Central Asia, the Bukharan Manghit dynasts 
pursued different ways to justify their rule. One of the prominent strategies for legitimation was 
to “channel Sufism towards imperial ends” by appropriating the symbols and practices of the 
Sufis.'*’° As Anke von Kiigelgen explained, Shah Murad legitimized his rule by assuming the 
role of a Mujaddidt sai. Amir Haydar, on the other hand, presented himself as a member of the 
‘ulama.'*"' However, Amir Nasr Allah’s legitimation has not drawn scholarly attention. 

To understand Amir Nasr Allah’s legitimation, especially in religious manners, it is 
important to remember that the Bukharan ruler rose to power under different circumstances than 
his predecessors. Unlike his father Amir Haydar and his grandfather Shah Murad, Amir Nasr 
Allah emerged through succession struggles with his brothers, who were the legitimate rulers of 
Bukhara. While his brothers were supported in this “civil war” by religious leaders and other 
segments of the Bukharan population, Amir Nasr Allah’s power base were the tribal military 
forces, particularly from the region of Qarsht. After succeeding in seizing control of Bukhara, 
Amir Nasr Allah needed to redress the grievances of Bukhara’s inhabitants. He therefore adopted 
policies that were crucial to drawing support from both the Bukharan citizens and the tribal 
groups who were the backbone of the Bukharan ruler’s military power. 

In discussing the Manghit ruler’s legitimation one should be in conversation with 
existing historiographical approaches to this more general question in Central Asia. Thomas 


Welsford, for example, pointed out three problems in “legitimation studies”: (1) “legitimacy” is 
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difficult to define; (2) the approach is problematized by available evidence, and (3) the evidence 
(essentially in the form of biased texts) could be interpreted independently from the intention of 
the patron who sponsored it.!°”* Paolo Sartori also casts doubt on the legitimation approach’s 
effectiveness in analyzing the relationship between sponsorship by a ruler and his perceived need 
for self-legitimation.'*’? Nevertheless, I believe that attempting to understand the complex 
legitimation question is important for the period of Amir Nasr Allah because, as Humphreys 
pointed out, during periods of instability, the political and religious symbols represented in the 
ceremonies and rituals were given special meanings as propaganda for establishing 
ideologies.'** After seizing power through military struggles with his brothers, Amir Nasr Allah 
must have found it necessary to legitimize his rule over those who had supported his rivals. 
Thus, this section will examine Amir Nasr Allah’s policies from the perspective of 
legitimation. First, his overall schema of legitimization, including the adoption of various 
political symbols, will be examined. Then we will discuss the Bukharan ruler’s legitimation from 


a religious prospective. 


Amir Nasr Allah’s Political Legitimation 
As discussed in Chapter 2, Amir Nasr Allah owed his victory to tribal military forces. 
However, upon becoming the ruler, Amir Nasr Allah was thrust into a position where he could 


not ignore Bukhara’s sedentary groups. Before discussing Amir Nasr Allah’s policies of 
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legitimation, it is imperative to examine the relations between the military (sipah) and the varied 
inhabitants (fugarda’ va ru‘dyd) as well as their significance in Bukharan politics. 

Like many other contemporaneous Muslim societies, Bukhara in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries comprised two main socio-political groups, the military and the sedentary. 
The division between the two groups by and large followed the fault lines between Uzbeks, who 
often engaged in semi-nomadic or seasonal pastoralism and maintained tribal social structures, 
and other sedentary people, who often engaged in agriculture, craft, or trade.'°’> As many 
historians pointed out, in the history of Muslim society, the leadership of the latter groups was 
often assumed by dignitaries (a*yan). These (city) nobles played an important role in shaping and 
representing public opinion. Thus, if successful in acquiring their support, the ruler could benefit 
from the human and material resources of the town. If the ruler found himself at odds with the 
city dignitaries, he could face resistance and even popular revolts. However, more often than not, 
the city nobles could not rule on their own without military support, so they would usually seek 
to invite princes (who enjoyed that military support) who appeared to be more obliging to take 
part in ruling the city.!°’° 

During the Bukharan Manghit period, officials sent from the central government hoped 
to stay in harmony with those city dignitaries, who often consisted of members of the ‘u/amda and 
wealthy families. Although the central officials were officially responsible for local governance, 
the local people remained under the leadership of their respective dignitaries. Sometimes, the 


local citizens would act out independently and choose a different political power. For example, 
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when Amir Haydar wanted to remove his brother Din Nasir Bik from Merv, he sent a letter to the 
citizens of Merv, demanding the arrest and repatriation of Din Nasir Bik to Bukhara. However, 
instead of following Amir Haydar’s words, the citizens decided to support Din Nasir Btk and 
informed the prince of Amir Haydar’s plot against him.!°”’ As another example, when Amir 
‘Umar became the ruler, Amir Nasr Allah sought the support of the people of Samarqand. His 
attempt was successful, and Amir Nasr Allah was able to obtain military forces to challenge 
Amir ‘Umar.!578 

The capital city of Bukhara, with its flourishing suburban towns, was an important 
center of human and material resources. Sometimes, the Bukharan rulers could repulse invasions 
of other political entities using only military forces from Bukhara and its suburbs. When the 
second Manghit ruler Dantyal Bi was attacked by tribal rebel forces composed of Yiz, Kenegis, 
Saray, and Burkitt, the Manghit ruler defeated the rebels with the support of Bukhara’s 
citizens.'°”? Therefore, it was of utmost importance for a Bukharan ruler to embrace the 
sedentary component of the Bukharan populace. Already in the Chinggisid era, when a new khan 
was enthroned, he would issue a decree to guarantee the protection of city-based merchants and 
artisans, '°8° 
After he succeeded in seizing power from his brother, Amir Nasr Allah implemented a 


similar policy in favor of Bukhara’s inhabitants and the city’s elites. According to Fath Namah-i 


Sultani, upon his ascension to the throne, Amir Nasr Allah proclaimed a tax exemption for seven 
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years from all lands and properties, which greatly pleased Bukhara’s urban and peasant 
populations.!°°! Amir Nasr Allah also freed the religious dignitaries — including the qazi(-yi) 
kalan, qazi (-yi) ‘askar and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khwajah Khwajah-yi Kalan — that Amir ‘Umar had 
detained in the city’s Ark, an act that must have been viewed approvingly by the Bukharan 
population.'>*? In addition, probably to assuage the literati class in Bukhara, Amir Nasr Allah 
commissioned Imam ‘Ali Qari Qunduzi, the author of Tawarikh-i Manzumah, to write a history 
of recent events, which the author called Dharat al-Taj, even though the work seems to have not 
been completed. !>°? 

Apart from the efforts to obtain support from the residents in Bukhara and its suburbs, 
including the literati elite, Amir Nasr Allah paid attention to political symbols employed to 
embellish his power. Those political symbols include his inauguration ceremony, the mentioning 
of the ruler’s name during the sermon in the Friday prayer (khutbah), and the use of his name 
and titles in stamps (muhr) and coins (sikkah). 

As demonstrated in Chapter 2, Amir Nasr Allah undertook two enthronement 
ceremonies, one in Samarqand, the other in Bukhara. The first ceremony, which was carried out 
during Amir Nasr Allah’s struggle with his brother Amir ‘Umar, served as an effort to mobilize 
support in the Samarqand region. As a crucial part of the inauguration, the amir was seated on 
the K6k Tash, invoking the charisma of the world conqueror Amir Timir/Temiir.!°** The second 


coronation occurred after Amir Nasr Allah seized control of Bukhara. We have no detailed 
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accounts of the second inauguration except for the laconic description that sayyids, ‘ulama, and 
amirs gathered and seated the Bukharan ruler on the throne.!>*° Although we have no account of 


the lifting of the Bukharan ruler on the white felt to mark the apex of the ceremony, it is possible 


that this occurred either during the first or the second inauguration.'**° 


The minting of coins (sikkah) and the proclamation of the ruler’s name (khutbah) during 
the Friday sermon were considered royal prerogatives in the Muslim world.!°°’ Amir Haydar had 
his name read in the khutbah and minted coins in his name, and the subsequent Manghit rulers 
continued to assert their sovereignty by claiming these royal insignia.!°** According to Fath 
Namah-i Sultani, the first khatbah mentioning Amir Nasr Allah was read in the Friday prayer 
that was performed the day after his forces entered Bukhara. The Friday prayer coincided with 


the Festival of the Holy Ramadan (‘id-i mubarak-i Ramazan) or ‘id al-fitr of 1242/1827, 


probably making Amir Nasr Allah’s triumph look even more symbolically impressive. '°*? 


Following his inauguration in Bukhara, Amir Nasr Allah had his name read in the khiithah 


throughout the territory.!°”° 
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In terms of coins minted by the Manghit rulers, gold (¢i//a/ashrafi) and silver (tenge/ 
tangah) were produced.'>”! The first Manghit ruler who minted coins in his name was 
Muhammad Rahim Khan. However, his successor, Daniyal B1, reinstated nominal Chinggisid 
tule, minting coins bearing Abt’! Ghazi Khan’s name. After Abt’ |-Ghazi Khan died, Shah 
Murad minted coins with his father’s name (Marhtm Ghazi Amir Daniyal). The Bukharan ruler 
also implemented reforms in the currency’s weight and composition.'°?? Amir Haydar produced 
coins in his name.'**? He adopted several declaratory titles, such as sayyid and amir al-mii’minin, 
which served his own legitimation agenda. 

In contrast to Amir Haydar, Amir Nasr Allah’s coins seemed to bear no trace of 
attempting to legitimize his rule. Instead of self-aggrandizement, most of Amir Nasr Allah’s 
coins invoked his late father and grandfather, in such phrases as “rahmat bad bar ma‘stim ghazi,” 
or “Amir Haydar marhiim ‘Saqabat mahmid.”!>** Vel’ iaminov-Zernov suggested that the 


invocation of the Maghit rulers’ ancestors’ names was simply an expression of respect.!°”> This 
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resurrected tradition of citing the ruler’s ancestors endured to the end of Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, 
whereas Amir Haydar and his first son Amir Husayn minted coins with the incumbent rulers’ 
names. !5?° 

The difference between Amir Haydar and Amir Nasr Allah in using titles for legitimacy 
can be found also in the royal seals. Manghit rulers held multiple stamps, including one 
particular stamp that the ruler carried himself and that was used to authorize special powers and 
provide credentials to envoys.'°’ Amir Haydar’s stamps showed his priorities, including a 
number of regal and religious titles, such as sayyid, nasl-i rast, amir, sultan, amir al-mu’minin, 
khaqan, bahadir, din parvar and pddshah-i ‘alam, as well as the laqab Abu’l Fath. 

By contrast, Amir Nasr Allah’s stamps did not carry such splendid titles. It seems that 
there were at least two kinds of stamps were used in Amir Nasr Allah’s administration. One was 


a stamp with the phrase al-hukm bi’l ‘adl.'>°8 This stamp was used by scribes in documents for 


the appointment of low-level officials.!°”? Misreading the stamp as “Truth and Equity,” the 


1596 Amir Nasr Allah’s refraining from minting coins with his own name was followed by his successors 
Amir Muzaffar and ‘Abd al-A*had. Burnasheva, “Monety Bukharskogo khanstva (1),” 119. 


‘597 Efremov’s memoir includes an interesting episode about the ruler’s seal. When he was planning his 
escape from Bukhara, he made a plot to fabricate a letter that would appoint Efremov as envoy to Khogand. But to 
forge the diplomatic letter, the royal seal had to be pressed on the paper. Efremov asked the housekeeper of Daniyal 
Atalig, who was in love with him, to secure the seal. Since she knew that the Bukharan Ataliq had the habit of taking 
a nap in the afternoon, the housekeeper took advantage of his nap to bring the seal and help Efremov make the 
document. Efremov, 185-186. 


'598 For example, A. Urubaev, G. Dzhuraev, and S. Gulomov eds. Katalog Sredneaziatskikh Zhalovannykh 
Gramot: iz fonda Instituta vostokovedeniia im. Abu Raikhana Beruni, Akademii nauk Respubliki Uzbekistan (Halle: 
Orientwissenschaftliches Zentrum, 2007), 49. No. 78. This stamp continued to be used in the early period of Amir 
Muzaffar’s reign. 


159° According to Khanykov, there were three kinds of appointment documents that required stamps from 


(1) the ruler and the scribe (munshi); (2) the ruler and the nak; and (3) just the ruler. N. Khanykov, Opisanie 
Bukharskogo Khanstva (Sanktpeterburg: Tipografiia Imperatorskoi Akademii Nauk, 1843), 183-4. 
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British traveler Joseph Wolff assumed that the stamp was devised for Amir Nasr Allah as an 
expression of his admiration for Amir Timir.'©” 

Another stamp was the ruler’s stamp. These kinds of stamps carried the full name of 
Amir Nasr Allah along with the political and religious title of sayyid, and occasionally the 
generic term sultan.'©' Another title found in some stamps was his Jagab Abii Mansir. 
Otherwise, he only invoked his father or grandfather. For example, one of his stamps, used in 
1243/1827-8, had the inscription Amir Nasr Allah bin Sayyid Amir Haydar Shah Khan. Another 
interesting stamp created in the year 1245/1829-30, included the phrase Amir Nasr Allah Sayyid 
Shah Khan.'° This last stamp draws our attention to the Manghit use of those political titles, 
especially the usage of sayyid, amir, and khan in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Historians have attempted to elucidate the dynamics underlying such usage of titles. 
However, some confusion still remains, augmented by changes in historiographical fashions 
from the Soviet to the so-called “post-Soviet” era. One example of the confusion has been the 
dilemma on how to refer to the Bukhara Manghit dynasty. While Soviet scholars, following 
Imperial Russian practice, named the dynasty the Bukharan Khanate (Bukharskoe khanstvo), 


Uzbek scholars prefer the Bukharan Amirate/Emirate (Buxoro Amirligi).!© However, as Yuri 


Bregel pointed out, it is possible to call the Manghit dynasty both a “khanate” and an 


1600 Wolff, Narrative of a Mission, 2:118-9. 
1601 Arends and Chekhovich ed. Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshnii, 227. 


1602 Of course, there were anonymous stamps that were used in a great number of documents. During the 
period of Amir Nasr Allah and his successor Amir Muzaffar, a stamp with the inscription of “al-Hukm b’il ‘adl” was 
used. Kurbanov, “Pechati Bukharskogo khanstva,” 92-4, 106-7. 


1603 Yuri Bregel, “The new Uzbek states: Bukhara, Khiva, and Khoqand: c. 1750-1886,” in The Cambridge 
History of Inner Asia: the Chinggisid Age, ed. Nicola Di Cosmo, Allen J. Frank and Peter B. Golden (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 396-397, note 11; As for the statement itself, see Istoriia Uzbekistana III (XVI- 
pervaia polovina XIX veka) (Tashkent, 1993), 150. 
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“amirate/emirate” although neither was the actual native usage. Thus, Bregel argued that the 
statement in Istoriia Uzbekistana that “the khanate of Bukhara began to be called amirate from 
the time of rule of Muhammad Rahim Biy” was historically unfounded.'©* To remove 
confusion, it is necessary to investigate the historical developments of Bukharan society in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

As commonly accepted in Central Asia, only Chinggis Khan’s descendants were entitled 
to use the title Ahan. It has been assumed that the Manghit rulers rejected the title (for the 
themselves) after Muhammad Rahim Khan’s attempt to usurp Chinggisid rule. According to 
Gulshan al-mulik, Shah Murad ’s avoidance of the title Ahan was explained as part of the ruler’s 
humility, being a simple dervish. Therefore, the Bukharan ruler was content with the title amir 
instead of taking up the title khan.'©° But why did the Manghit rulers decline the regal title of 
khan when other rivals, such as the Khoqand Ming and the Khiva Qongirat rulers embraced it? 
After all, the notion of succeeding Chinggisid rule was emphasized during the reign of Amir 
Haydar and continued by Amir Nasr Allah. The Manghit royal family was characterized also by 
its Chinggisid descent (didman-i Chinggiziyyah), a claim fortified by Amir Haydar’s mother’s 
Chinggisid origins.!©° 

It seems that another reason played out in the Manghit rulers’ abandoning of the title 
khan. In our sources, especially those written in the nineteenth century, the title came to be 
regarded as one of the nobles’ titles instead of the monarch’s. This phenomenon of the relegation 


of the title of khan may have been caused by its usage in other Muslim regions, such as Mughal 


1604 According to Bregel’, the country itself was called in the ninteenth century vilayat-i Bukhara. Bregel’, 
“The new Uzbek states,” 396. 


1605 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 141b. 


1606 Fath namah-i Sultani, 89a. 
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India or Qajar Iran.!©”’ A similar phenomenon may have been established in Bukhara during the 
nineteenth century. The historical works showed some traces of the use of the term khdn for the 
tribal aristocracy. A genealogy attached to the margins of a manuscript of Tuhfat al-Khani, 

which seems to have been added later by an anonymous author, called the founding ancestor of 


bite Ie) 


the Manghit royal family Jawush “khan” instead of bdy.'©°8 One of the Manghit ancestors of 
Muhammad Rahim Khan was called “khan” in A. Fitrat’s history of the Bukharan Manghit 
dynasty.!©” Khidayar, leader of the Yaz tribe or confederacy, was also called khan even though 
he was not of Chinggisid descent.!°'° If those Manghit and Yuz leaders claimed the title “khan,” 
that was clearly not because they were a part of the Chinggisid lineage. However, there is a 
possibility that the title of Ahdn, in contrast to the political title restricted exclusively to the 
Chinggisid rulers, might have been used by nineteenth- and twentieth-century authors, who 
experienced the relegation of the title to the level of “tribal” leaders, at least in a casual or 
honorary fashion. Of course, some historical sources intentionally employed the term in order to 
legitimize tribal regimes. In Khogand, Mulla Niyaz called the Timurid Babur, “khan,” in his 


attempt to justify the Khogand Ming dynasty’s use of the title.'°'! Muhammad Hakim Khan Tore 


also alluded to the Khogand ruler Amir ‘Umar Khan’s nuanced use of the title.'°!* The author 


1607 For examples of nobles who carried the title, see Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, Shah Wali-Allah and His 
Times: A study of Eighteenth Century Islam, Politics and Society in India (Canberra: Ma’rifat Publishing House, 
1980), 111-70. 
608 Tuhfat al-Khani, 48. Note.2 
609 Fitrat, Davrai Hukmronii Amir Olimkhon, 11. 


610 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:147. 


611 Niyaz Muhammad, Tarikh-i Shahrukhi, 15-6. 


612 Tt seems that the term “khan” became a part of a name, not a title. Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al- 
Tawarikh, 2:163—5. 
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also used the title amir to refer to other Khoqand rulers.'°'? The usage of the title in nineteenth- 
century Central Asia requires additional study, but it does seem that by the beginning of the 
century, “khan” lost its earlier prestige. 

In a similar context, the Manghit rulers’ assumption of the titles amir and sayyid should 
be reconsidered based on the historical accounts. As mentioned earlier, the Manghit rulers 
claimed the title sayyid through Abii al-Fayz Khan’s daughter, whose marriage to Shah Murad 
entitled their son Amir Haydar and his descendants to sayyidship.'©'* For the Tugay-Timurid 
khans, the claim was made possible by Nadir Muhammad Khan’s noble birth (his mother, Shahr- 
Banu Begim, was a descendant of the eighth Shiite Imam ‘AIi al-Reza).!°'> The adoption of a 
sayyid lineage may have been facilitated by the contemporaneous social climate in Central Asia, 
where locals honored the descendants of the Prophet Muhammad through the line of his son-in- 
law and the fourth caliph ‘Alt, in line with that Robert McChesney identified as the “ahl al- 
baytism” trend.!°!° In some Bukharan sources, one notices the people’s veneration of ‘AIt’s 
descendants even though the Bukharan authors were Sunni Muslims.!°!” Like other parts of the 


Muslim world, Bukharans, too, were looking up to the example of the Prophet and his 


613 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 2:74. 
614 Mir SAlim, Fath Namah-i Sultdni, 8a. 


615 Mukhammed Iusuf Munshi, Mukim-khanskaia istoriia (Tarikh-i Mukim-khani), tr. A. A. Semenova 
(Tashkent: 1956) 98-99. 


616 McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, 33. 


617 For example, Mu‘ini’s Tarikh-i Ava’il wa Avakhir, which offers brief descriptions of important events 


that happened in Islamic history, not only used the special honorific Karram-Allahu-Wajhahu for ‘Ali b Abi Talib, 
but also assigned the title of amir al-mi‘minin, to Husayn b. ‘Alt as well as the Rashidiin Caliphs, including Hasan b. 
‘Ali. Moreover, the author described the history of the Islamic World by introducing the Twelver Imams rather than 
the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs, which was then followed by Sunni “Imams,” or the founders of the four schools 
of jurisprudence (madhhab). Mu‘ini, Tartkh-i Ava’il wa Avakhir, IZAR AIST, no.629, 2b-8a. 
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companions. In addition, as new ideas were imported from the Indian subcontinent, embracing 
some aspects typically identified with Shi‘ism may have impacted Bukharan intellectuals. !°'® 
Scholars have suggested that the Manghit usage of the title amir was simply the abridged 
from of amir al-umara, a title assumed by the early Manghit rulers under nominal Chinggisid 
rule. A. A. Semenov argued that the title stood for the “great amir” (amir-i kabir) and had begun 
with Muhammad Hakim Bi (d. 1743).'°? On the other hand, Vel’iaminov-Zernov first suggested 
that Shah Murad began to use the title amir, which was derived from the caliphal title of amir al- 
mi‘minin, to which Bartol’d also agreed.'©”° Analyzing numismatic evidence, Burnasheva 
pointed out that the Manghit rulers’ use of amir as a royal title was first attached to Daniyal 
Ataliq’s name. Yet, the caliphal title of amir al-muminin appeared for the first time on the coins 
produced under Amir Haydar’s reign.'©*! The caliphal title roused historians’ interest. Hisao 
Komatsu argued that the Bukharan ruler’s claim of amir al-Mu‘minin was an attempt to declare 
himself ruler of all of Central Asia.!©* Boris Kochnev suggested that the claim represented “the 
theocratic nature of his (Amir Haydar’s) authority.”!© At the same time, amir al-Mu’minin was 


widely used by rulers in many other Muslim polities.!°+ 


618 During the eighteenth century, a large number of Indian Sufis fondly recited verses in praise of ‘Ali’s 
descendants in their sama‘ gatherings. Rizvi, Shah Wali-Allah and His Times, 193. 


619 A.A. Semenov, Istoriia Uzbekskoi SSR, II, 1 (Tashkent, 1956), 419. 


620 V7. V. Vel’iaminov-Zernov, Monety Bukharskie i Khivinskie, VOIAO IV (St. Petersburg, 1859), 412. V. 
V. Bartol’d, V. V. Barto’ld, “Istoriia kul’turnoi zhizni Turkestana,” Sochineniia II, 1 (Moskva, 1963), 279. 


°21 Burnasheva, “Monety Mangyty, (chast’ 1),” 118-20. 


622 Hisao Komatsu, “Khogand and Istanbul: an Ottoman document relating to the earliest contacts between 
the Khan and Sultan,” Asiatische Studien: Zeitschrift der Schweizerischen Asiengesellschaft/Etudes asiatiques: 
reveu de la Société Suisse-Asie 60 (2006): 966 

1623 K oénev, “The Last Period of Muslim Coin Minting,” 436 


1624 Q Codrington, A Manual of Musalman Numismatics (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1904), 78 
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Interestingly, A. Semenov suggested that writing the word mir before a proper name 
indicated a reference to the lineage stemming from Abt Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, whereas the 
term sayyid designated descent from ‘Ali. This statement draws our attention even though 
Semenov arbitrarily separated the usage of mir from that of amir.'°> The Manghit princes came 
to be named with “amir” or “mir” since Amir Haydar’s days, which raises a question about the 
relations between amir and sayyid. Similarly, in Khogand, among the many sons of Narbitah Bi, 
‘Altm Khan and ‘Umar Khan, who claimed a sayyid lineage, were addressed with the title of 
amir.'°° Therefore, naming princes with the prefix of “amir” may have been related to their 
acquisition of the sayyid status. 

We can point to at least two episodes (one mentioned in a chronicle, the other in a 
document) where the title amir al-mu’minin was applied to Amir Nasr Allah.!©?” However, the 
use of the caliphal title has not been corroborated in the Bukharan ruler’s coins and stamps. It is 
possible that the aforementioned cases in which amir al-mu’minin was used might have derived 
from the authors’ rhetorical praise rather than any official title. Nevertheless, the title seems to 
have been so prevalent among Bukharans that it may have inspired the Afghan ruler Dist 
Muhammad, who took refuge in Bukhara until 1840, to adopt it. When he returned to Kabul to 
serve as ruler in 1843, he decided to assume the title amir al-mu’minin instead of the customary 


shah that he had used until 1838.'°°8 As discussed in Chapter three, Dist Muhammad Khan’s use 


1625 A A. Semenoy, “Ocherk ustroistva tsentral’nogo administrativnogo upraveleniia Bukharskogo khanstva 
pozdneishego veremeni.” Material po istorii tadzhikov i uzbekov Srednei Azii, 11 XXV (Stalinabad, 1954), 64. 


1626 According to Hakim Khan, the sayyid lineage of Khtiqand Ming rulers could be traced through the 
mother of Amir ‘Alim Khan and Amir ‘Umar Khan from a noble family of the Ming tribe, who acquired the status of 
sayyid by marriage to a Khwajah family of Chadak. Haktm Khan, Muntakhab al- Tawarikh, 2:50. 


1627 Muhammed MIr ‘Alim Bukhari. Fath némah-i Sultani, ABShI O’RFA, Ms. 1838, 4a; Arends and 
Chekhovich ed. Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii, 193. 


1628 Mohan Lal, Life of Amir Dost Mohammed Khan of Kabul: with His Political Proceedings towards the 
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of another title, padishah-i Islam, offended Amir Nasr Allah, who was mindful of his status as 
the leader of Sunni Muslims in Central Asia.!°”? Therefore, Dist Muhammad Khan’s use of amir 
al-mu’minin in his return to power in Afghanistan may have been intended as a challenge to 
Amir Nasr Allah’s status in Central Asia, as demonstrated also by the Afghan ruler’s aggressive 
policies on the southern bank of the Amu Darya. 

In summary, Amir Nasr Allah adopted different political symbols to enhance his 
legitimacy, including controversial titles like Ahan and amir al-mu’minin. Nevertheless, the most 
widely repeated title was sayyid, which may have also served as the basis for the addition of 
“amir” to the beginning part of his name. This reveals that Amir Nasr Allah valued religious 
legitimation to a considerable degree. In the next part of this section, we will examine Amir Nasr 


Allah’s legitimation through the espousal of religious symbols and institutions. 


Amir Nasr Allah’s Religious Legitimation: Shrine veneration 

Amir Nasr Allah’s religious legitimation was in alignment with his predecessors but 
with several differences. As mentioned earlier, Shah Murad, who was a disciple of the 
Khwarzmian Mujaddidi shaykh Khwajah Safar, displayed his piety by donning a Sufi 
appearance and attire and by banning drinking and gambling.'®° Amir Haydar took a different 
stance from his father. Unlike his father, Amir Haydar appeared to show himself as a member of 


‘ulama although he was trained by many Mujaddidt Sufi shaykhs. He studied ten years to 


English, Russian, and Persian Governments, v.2 (London: Longman, 1846), 497. 
1629 Hakim Khan, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, 1:503. 


1630 The story of Shah Murad became known in the West through John Malcolm’s The History of Persia, 
which was first published in 1815, and later in Russia by Grigor’ev, who also quoted verbatim Malcolm’s account. 
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complete his education in the Islamic sciences.'®! Despite his busy schedule as ruler of Bukhara, 
Amir Haydar did not skip the sunrise and midnight prayers. Moreover, the ruler himself taught 
four to five hundred mullahs every day.'®*? He granted each of mullahs from one to three 
hundred tenges on a monthly basis. Also, he provided food for twelve thousand poor people, 
including dervishes, every month.!°* 

As soon as he became the ruler, Amir Nasr Allah was presenting himself as a Muslim 
monarch. Because his brother and rival, Amir ‘Umar Khan, had ignored the observance of the 
shari‘a and mistreated the ‘ulamd, it was necessary for Amir Nasr Allah to demonstrate his 
piety.'°4 According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, after his enthronement Amir Nasr Allah spent 
one year studying and receiving training from Sufi shaykhs, probably to master Islamic 
knowledge enough to be able to serve as final judge.!©° His study of Arabic works continued at 
least until 1832, when Joseph Wolff visited Bukhara. 1636 Ty addition, Amir Nasr Allah built a 
new Friday mosque in Bukhara.'®” He also built a madrasah near his father Amir Haydar’s 
tomb.!%8 

In comparison with his father and grandfather, Amir Nasr Allah did not assume the 


mantle of a si#fi or a member of the ‘ulamda. Nevertheless, religious legitimation was a crucial 


63! Grigor'ev, Zapiski Mirzy-Shemsa Bukhari, 6; Persian text, 8. 

632 Muhammad Ya‘qiib, Gulshan al-Muliik, 152b. 
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part of Amir Nasr Allah’s efforts. It seems that the Bukharan ruler’s legitimation policies in 
religious manners were implemented in two ways. One was through his veneration of Sufi 
shrines, and the other was by implementing the Shart‘ah, which was especially noticeable in the 
1830s. 

Before investigating Amir Nasr Allah’s shrine veneration, one should note that in 
nineteenth-century Central Asia, the custom of shrine veneration did not bring about as 
substantial a debate like the one that was ongoing in other parts of the Muslim world, especially 
in the Indian subcontinent.'®? Shrine veneration was considered appropriate and was endorsed 
also during the Mujaddidiyah’s “dominance.”!° Performing ziydrat had been upheld as an 
important ritual and came to be legitimized and encouraged by several phrases of hadith 
transmission.'“! The genre of shrine guides, focusing on specific localities, also was gaining 


popularity.!°? 


Other Manghit rulers also considered it important to show their reverence for shrines. !°*3 


According to ‘Izzat Allah, Amir Haydar performed a ziydrat to the shrine of Baha’ al-din 


1639 Maudiidi, A Short History, 98-100. 


1640 Green, Sufism, 92; On the criticism against the Salafist-Reformists’ misinterpretation of Ahmad 
Sirhind?’s view of other Sufi traditions, David W. Damrel, “The “Naqshbandi Reaction, Reconsidered,” in Beyond 
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Lawrence (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2000), 176-98. 
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Davron (Toshkent: Kamalak, 1991). 


1643 As a matter of fact, the Tuqay-Timurid rulers also made it custom to pay pilgrimage to the shrines and 
sought to receive blessings from the saints. For example, not long after his enthronement, the Tuqay-Timurid Ubayd 
Allah Khan performed a tour of the shrines of ‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghijdiivani, Shaykh Darvish, Sift Chabin, ‘Arif 
Rivgarl, Khwajah Awban b. Khalifah ‘Uthman, Baba Samasi, and ‘Alt Ramitant. Mir Mukhammed Amin, 
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Naqshband by walking there every Wednesday to read the fatihah and make donations.‘ In 


fact, Amir Nasr Allah began to practice the veneration of Sufi shrines through his father even 
before he emerged as the ruler of Bukhara. The first reference to such a pilgrimage (ziyarat) is in 
the account of Amir Nasr Allah’s appointment as hakim of Qarshi. Accompanied by Amir 
Haydar, he performed ziyarat to the mausoleum of Baha’ al-din Naqshband and from there left 
for Qarshi.!®4> 

It was during his struggle with his brother Amir ‘Umar when Amir Nasr Allah came to 
establish a policy of shrine veneration. According to Fath Namah-i Sultani, Amir Nasr Allah 
came to Bukhara to challenge his brother, who had already claimed the throne after the death of 
Amir Husayn. When Amir Nasr Allah marched toward Bukhara, Abi al-Sa‘td Khwajah 
Nagshbandi, the son of Qadi ‘Abd al-*Aziz Khwajah b. Ishan Qadi ‘Alam Khwajah Naqshbandi 
b. ‘Azizan came to receive him. He was in charge of the holy shrine (mazar-i sharif) of Baha’ al- 
din Nagshband. He told Amir Nasr Allah that he came to bring him “happy tidings” (bisharat) 
from His Highness Naqshband.' 

Amir Nasr Allah’s spiritual encounter with Baha’ al-din Naqshband is presented in the 
sources in a manner often used in hagiographical literature. After reaching Bukhara, Amir Nasr 
Allah and his army were unexpectedly attacked and repulsed by the citizens of Bukhara, who 
were afraid that the nomadic army would plunder the city. Amir Nasr Allah laid siege to 


Bukhara, but on the fourth day he suddenly ordered his army to retreat. After the morning prayer, 


1644 On his return to Bukhara, Amir Haydar rode a horse. ‘Izzat Allah, Ahval-i Safar, 187. 
1645 ‘Thad Allah and Muhammad Sharif, Ta’rikh-i Amir Haydar, 82a. 
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Amir Nasr Allah explained to his followers that he was actually following a dream.'©7 


According to the account, presented in the form of a poem, during the previous night, Shah 
Naqshband came to meet Amir Nasr Allah. He said that God has chosen Amir Nasr Allah and 
would eventually make him the ruler. The amir was to propagate Islam and strengthen the 
religion of Muhammad (din-i Ahmad). But, Bukhara was not be conquered at this time, only 
three months later.'©48 Amir Nasr Allah decided to visit the shrine of Baha’ ad-din Naqshband, 
where he prayed for blessing and assistance, and then departed for Qarshi.'? The story of Amir 
Nasr Allah’s encounter with Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband may have reminded his followers of the 
story of Baha’ ad-din Naqshband himself in the Anis at-talibin, where he saw ‘Abd al-Khaliq 
Ghijduvani and a host of Khwajas in a vision during his visit to the shrines in Bukhara. !°° 
Although Fath Namah-i Sultani explained Amir Nasr Allah’s personal encounter in the 
context of his temporary retreat (and his ultimate victory), the Bukharan ruler’s commitment to 
the shrine resulted in actual patronage. Amir Nasr Allah’s devotion to Baha? al-Din Naqshband’s 
shrine is also corroborated by other accounts. His zidrat to Baha’ ad-Din’s shrine was performed 


as a part of the celebration of his inauguration, which led the Bukharan ruler to bestow the 


considerable amount of one thousand ashrafi to khwGjahs at the shrine.'®! Interestingly, Nasr 


1647 Mir SAlim, Fath Namah-i Sultani, 86a-86b. 
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Allah’s spiritual experience was known even to the British traveler Alexander Burnes, who 
provided a testimony of Amir Nasr Allah’s veneration of Naqshband’s shrine. When struggling 
in the succession war, Amir Nasr Allah vowed to visit the shrine every week — several times on 
foot —if the saint helped him seize power. After he became the ruler, Amir Nasr Allah kept his 
promise and paid visits to the shrine by walking several times a year.'® Similarly, Joseph Wolff 
claimed that Amir Nasrullah spent his morning hours by visiting Baha’ ad-Din.'°°? Amir Nasr 
Allah also visited Naqshband’s tomb before his frequent military expeditions, seeking the saint’s 
blessing for his campaigns. As soon as he finished his expeditions and returned to Bukhara, Amir 
Nasr Allah would visit the shrine. !* 

Perhaps his devotion to Baha’ al-Din Naqshband compelled Amir Nasr Allah to 
undertake the renovation of the saint’s shrine complex. The Bukharan ruler commissioned his 
vizier Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt to build a khanagqah and a gateway (eyvan/iwan) in Baha? 
ad-Din’s mausoleum.'®> According to Eugene Schuyler, Amir Nasr Allah added a mosque to the 
south of the shrine complex although it is not clear if he was referring to the Ahanagah or to an 
additional building.'®° The renovation project seems to have impressed the Russian envoy 
Kostenko, who left a detailed description of the mausoleum during his embassy to Bukhara in 


1870.1" 
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In addition to Baha’ al-Din Naqshband, Amir Nasr Allah showed his reverence for other 
holy figures as well. According to Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, whenever he reached Samarqand, 
Amir Nasr Allah paid ziydrat to Khwajah Ahrar’s shrine, which was located outside the city, as 
well as other sacred places in the area, such as the cemetery of Shah-i Zindah, the tombs of Imam 
al-Bukhart, Shaykh Nir al-Din Basir, Hazrat-i Rukh-abad, and even Amir Timtr. Amir Nasr 
Allah also visited the tomb of Qasim Shaykh in Karminah on his way to Jizakh during the 
campaign against the Yaz tribal principality.'°* 

Amir Nasr Allah’s ziyarat to the local shrines had multiple effects. First and foremost, 
his visits were interpreted in the context of his military campaigns. The sources mention that the 
Bukharan ruler’s visits were intended to ask for the saints’ blessings for his war efforts, which 
must have contributed to maintaining the morale of his army.'®? In addition, Amir Nasr Allah’s 
visits were always complemented with offering donations to the shrines and to those who were 
connected with them. Thus, Amir Nasr Allah’s act of paying visits to the tombs of the saints had 
implications on securing the loyalty of the local people whose public opinion often depended on 
the local leaders, including the descendants of the saints. In exchange for his patronage, the local 
religious dignitaries, such as Ahrari and Makhdiim-i A‘zami Khwajas, would come out 
publically to bid him farewell, asking the spirits to assist the Bukharan army.!°°° 
Interestingly, Amir Nasr Allah’s devotion to the shrines, especially Baha’ al-Din’s, did 


not lead to his burial there. Instead, the Bukharan ruler’s tomb was located in the shrine complex 


of Ishan Imla, which was located in a southwestern suburb outside the city. To understand his 


1658 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 75, 90-1, 101. The editor of the text erroneously rendered Rukh-abad as 
Zawj-abad. 


1659 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 91. 


1660 Zafar Namah-i Khusrawi, 92. 
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burial location, it is important to look at Manghit royal burial customs. According to Tuhfat az- 
Za’irin, the Manghit rulers who were buried there included Shah Murad, Amir Haydar, Amir 
Nasr Allah, and Amir Muzaffar ad-Din.!°°! As discussed in the previous section, Khwajah Ishan 
Imla (or, Mawlana Imla) was a Mujaddidi Sufi shaykh who also held multiple affiliations to 
various Sufi farigahs. His Divan was popular in Bukhara, and the entire district was widely 
referred to as the district of Hazrat-i Imla.'°°? The mausoleum of Khwajah Ishan Imla must have 
been chosen by Shah Murad because Mujaddidt Sufi shaykhs, including Hajjt Habib Allah and 
Khwajah Safar, were buried there.!°°? Amir Haydar, who was devoted to Mujaddidi Sufi 
shaykhs, decided, probably for the same reason, to be buried near the mausoleum of Hajjt Habib 
Allah.'©™ On the other hand, other Manghit rulers such as Daniyal Bi, Shah Murad’s father, and 
Amir Nasr Allah’s other brothers, Amir ‘Umar and Amir Husayn, were buried near the shrine of 
Baha? ad-Din Nagshband.'° Despite his sympathy for Baha? ad-Din Nagshband, Amir Nasr 
Allah must have preferred to be buried near the mausoleum of Ishan Imla following the custom 
of his father and grandfather. It is possible that his early devotion to Baha’ ad-Din might have 
been supplanted by moving toward Mujaddidi Sufi shaykhs because his religious policy shifted 


since the late 1830s. 


1661 Tyhfat az-Za’irin, 94-95. Mir Salman Khwaja Samarqandi’s Tafsil va bayan-i dawlat-i jamd ‘at-i 
Manghit az zaman-i Rahim Khan, IVR RAN, C 667 XIII, 177a. 
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Amir Nasr Allah’s Religious Legitimation: The Implementation of the Shari‘ah 

Apart from shrine veneration, Amir Nasr Allah’s strategy for legitimizing his rule in a 
Muslim land was to implement the Shari‘ah. In Central Asia, the ruler played a crucial role in 
enforcing the law, especially religious law.'©°° Emphasizing the significance of and need for 
upholding Islamic law also was one of the traditional rhetorical devices in Central Asian rulers’ 
speeches and writing.'°°? However, the stereotype derived from Imperial Russian and Soviet 
historiography, stressed the repressive nature of Islamic law, and argued that all the different 
authorities in the Bukhara Khanate/Emirate were guided officially by the Shari‘ah.'©* 

In this context, Amir Nasr Allah’s strict enforcement of Islamic law has received harsh 
criticism from Soviet — and Western — scholarship as an expression of the ruler’s fanaticism. For 
example, Edward Allworth, citing Ahmad Danish’s Risalah, summed up this view as follows: 


(The amir... appointed) strict muhtasib (inspectors) everywhere so that ‘the sounds 
of flutes and drums scarcely reached beyond the gateways [of private dwellings]’ — 
the historian’s observation of the joylessness and misery that characterized 
Bukhara. These policies and actions demoralized the country, disrupted life, and 
weakened institutions in Central Asia.!© 


However, when discussing the implementation of the Shart‘ah in Bukhara in the first 


half of the nineteenth century, one should be careful not to interpret it in the context of the 
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Salafist-reformist discourse that emerged in other parts of the Muslim World, such as in the 
Arabian Peninsula by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahab. Such an assumption could lead to the 
notion that the implementation of the Shart‘ah in Bukhara was set squarely in defiance of Sufism. 
In fact, the implementation of the Shari‘ah under the Manghit rulers had a different background 
and took a different form. To understand these dynamics it is crucial to return to Shah Murad’s 
policies. 

Shah Murad’s implementation of the Shari'ah was affected by the Mujaddidi propensity 
to stress the observance of Islamic law.!°”° In the South Asian Muslim milieu, Sufi shaykhs led 
the debate between those following Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theory of the Unity of Being (wahdat al- 
wujtid) and those posing counterarguments, arguing for the superiority of the Shart‘ah over any 
tariqahs and criticizing certain Sufi practices as innovations. 

However, it is also important to note that Mujaddidiyah’s emphasis on the Shart‘ah was 
affected by the Naqshbandi-Khwajagani tradition that called for the observance of Islamic 
law.'©’! As DeWeese pointed out, the author of the mandqib of Khoja ‘Ali ‘Azizan Ramitani 
argued that the traditional stance of ‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduwani was that “the Sufi must have first 
the shari‘a, then tariga, then hagiqa,” underscoring “the precedence of the shari‘a over the 


tariga’ ‘©’ To be sure, emphasizing the Shari‘ah was one of the ways employed by Khwajagan 


1670 For Ahmad Sirhindi’s role in the Mujaddidiyah’s emphasis on the Shari‘ah, Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, 
Muslim Revivalist Movements in Northern Indian in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Lucknow: Balkrishna 
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Sufi shaykhs to distinguish themselves from other Sufi communities, who were also using a 
variety of legitimizing strategies to substantiate their claim to religious authority.!°”? Although 
the centrality of the silsilah was established in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, the 
significance (or, superiority) of the Shart‘ah continued to be brought up by the Naqshbandi Sufis, 
who dominated the religious landscape in Central Asia also owing to their collaboration with 
their Timurid and Abia’! Khayrid patrons. Of course, some Naqshbandi shaykhs did not subscribe 
to an unconditional adherence to the Shari‘ah. Even during Ahmad Sirhindt’s lifetime, a 
disagreement arose between Khwajah Baqi’ Bi’llah’s successors, particularly Khwajah Baqt’ 
Bi'llah’s sons, Khwajah ‘Abd Allah (Khwajah-i Kalan) and Khwajah ‘Ubayd Allah (Khwajah-i 
Khurd), who led their group on the basis of Ibn ‘Arabt’s idea and recognized Sufi practices that 
the Mujaddidiyah criticized, such as sama’.!° 

Despite his support for Mujaddidt principles, Shah Murad’s implementation of the 
stipulations of the Shari‘ah should also be viewed as a political act to consolidate his power. 
Shah Murad’s purge of Sayyid Nizam al-Din is a case in point. Sayyid Nizam al-Din the Qazi(- 
yi) Kalan wielded power together with Dawlat Qtish-bigt when Muhammad Rahim Khan died. 
According to ‘Abd al-Kartm Bukhari, the gazi(-vi) kalan and the qitish-bigi followed Iranian 
customs (rasm-i gizilbash) and enjoyed the hookah (galyan) to the extent that they brought it to 


the court and even spread the custom to the bazar.'©’> While Shah Murad succeeded in 


1673 DeWeese, “The Legitimation,” 261-63. According to DeWeese, the modes of legitimation of Sufi 
communities from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries included 1) natural heredity, 2) the possession of certain 
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Khidr, 5) the speed of efficacy of a particular Sufi method, 6) the intercessory power of a shakyh, 7) a distinctive 
social stance or profile, and 8) silsilah. 
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murdering Dawlat Qish-bigi during his father Daniyal B1’s reign, the gazi-kalan survived. 
However, upon his enthronement, Shah Murad began to implement the Shari'ah and executed 
Sayyid Nizam al-Din for violating the Shari‘at.'°”° 

Therefore, one should consider the political aspects of implementing the Shari'ah when 
looking into Amir Nasr Allah’s case. One of the officials responsible for executing Amir Nasr 
Allah’s policies was the aforementioned Rahman Birdi Makhdtiim Turkman. He was one of the 
officials in Amir Nasr Allah’s entourage since the prince had served as hadkim of Qarsht.'°” After 
Amir Nasr Allah became the ruler, Rahman Bird? Makhdtm Turkman was appointed to the post 
of ra‘is, whose responsibility was to urge (and compel) people to follow Islamic law. However, 
his notoriety was known by the testimony of Khanykov, who provided a vivid description of 
Rahman Birdi Makhdtim Turkman’s severity in punishing Bukharan transgressors. According to 
Khanykov, the ra7s would go around the city twice a day, in the morning and the evening. He 
would stop passerby and test their knowledge of the legal obligations prescribed in Islamic law 
(farz-i ‘ayin). If they turned out to be ill-informed, the ra’ts could lash them with a stick up to 39 
times. Although Rahman Birdt was not from an illustrious Sufi lineage, Amir Nasr Allah 
appointed him to the post of sa#diur so he would share in the privilege of entering the Ark on 
horseback. '678 

As mentioned in Chapter 4, the purge of Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt around 1836 may 
have been related to Rahman Birdt, although Rahman Birdt’s exact role in the plot remains 


unclear.!°”? After Muhammad Qish-bigi disappeared, Rahman Birdi was probably assumed the 
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role of chief minister, and, emboldened by his new authority, according to Hakim Khan Tore, 
pressured the Bukharan people with a strict adherence of religious regulations. In addition, we 


are informed, Rahman Birdi was proud and believed himself to be omniscient, yet he died soon 


after he was assigned the post of the vizier.!°°° 


Ahmad Danish insisted that Amir Nasr Allah made use of the Shart‘ah to restrain the 


1681 


‘ulama and other officials, *°°* although it is unclear who among the ‘u/amd were purged by Amir 


Nasr Allah. Khanykov noted that Amir Nasr Allah deprived the incumbent naqib of all 
authority. !°? In another incident, noted by Muhammad Hakim Tore, Tirah Khwajah Naqib, who 


was one of Amir Nasr Allah’s early supporters, had to leave Bukhara because of his relationship 


with a young boy, who also attracted Amir Nasr Allah’s attention. !°°9 


Throughout Amir Nasr Allah’s period, Sufi shaykhs of Mujaddidi background or of 
eminent Sufi lineages came to Bukhara regularly. The Bukharan ruler had maintained contacts 
with Mujaddidi Sufi communities since his princely days. According to Fath Namah-i Sultani, 


one Mujaddidt khalifah was selected as a messenger to take Amir Nasr Allah’s letter to demand 


declared that Amir Nasr Allah had rights to take other people’s wives as he pleased. Muhammad Hakim Qish-big1, 
said to have been a pious man, opposed Amir Nasr Allah and was consequently removed from the post of vizier and 
exiled to Qarshi. Wolff, Narrative of a Mission, 324-5. 
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the capitulation to Amir ‘Umar.!°4 This khalifah’s name was Khalifah Khuday Berdi, who was 
one of the khalifahs of Ishan Khalifah Niyaz Quli. As discussed in the previous section, Ishan 
Khaltfah Niyaz Quli was one of the Khwarazmian Mujaddidi Sufi shaykhs who Shah Murad 
invited to Bukhara. He was an ardent supporter of the strict observance of the Shari‘ah.!°°° 
Although it is not certain how much influence Khalifah Khuday Berdi exerted on Amir Nasr 
Allah, it is obvious that some Mujaddidt Sufi shaykhs were among Amir Nasr Allah’s close 
associates. Several Sufi shaykhs even claimed to have been Amir Nasr Allah’s pirs. Shir 
Muhammad Bukhari, who was celebrated among the Bukharan ‘u/ama for his knowledge and 
was one of the khalifahs of Khalifah Muhammad-Husayn, had taught Amir Nasr Allah in his 
youth.'©*° The Mujaddidi shaykh Lutf Allah’s hagiography asserted that Amir Nasr Allah asked 
the Sufi shaykh to accept him as his disciple and successor, yet the shaykh declined his request 
saying, “I will not accept you as my khalifah until your heart is clean.” This rejection did not 
prevent Amir Nasr Allah from attending Lutf Allah’s funeral in 1841.!°8’ Other Mujaddidiya pirs 
were also welcomed by Amir Nasr Allah. As mentioned in the previous section, Amir Kulali’s 
master Khaltfah ‘Abd al-Karim, the second “Ishan-i pir,” came to Bukhara from Shahr-i Sabz 
following Amir Nasr Allah’s request. The Bukharan ruler reportedly said in his invitation, “All 
the great men (in Bukhara) with (an) irshadd have passed away while their followers are far too 


young to be considered spiritual leaders.” !°** 
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Apart from Mujaddidi shaykhs, sifis of illustrious lineages were welcomed in Bukhara. 
During Nasr Allah’s early reign, Ahrarl Khwajahs from Khoqand were highly regarded in the 
Bukhara court. One of the most prominent contemporary Ahrari khwajahs was Sultan Khan 
Khwajah who was serving as Khwajah Kalan at the Khoqand court. However, after Muhammad 
‘Alt Khan’s inauguration, he had to move to Bukhara, where he became shaykh al-Islam until he 
died in 1835.!°° Sultan Khwajah’s biography in Hashmat’s Tadhkirat claims that Amir Nasr 
Allah proposed the Khwajah’s move from Khogand to Bukhara. However, Sultan Khwajah 
refused, insisting that in contrast to Amir Haydar (in Bukhara) and ‘Umar Khan (in Khogand), 
who had been pious rulers, Amir Nasr Allah only resorted to flattery and material compensation 
for holy men.'©° Although Amir Nasr Allah’s motives were sometimes hard to pinpoint, it is 
clear that the amir was renowned for providing patronage to eminent Sufi shaykhs. Another sifi 
of esteemed lineage in Amir Nasr Allah’s circle was Sayyid Khwajah Abi al-Vafa Mirkani. He 
had been one of Amir Nasr Allah’s companions since childhood. He also accompanied Amir 
Nasr Allah when he was dispatched to Qarshi.'®! Later, the stifi was sent to deliver Amir Nasr 
Allah’s message to Amir Husayn in Bukhara. After Amir Nasr Allah’s enthronement, Khwajah 
Abi al-Vafa was appointed ra’is as well as sadr. 

Surrounded with all these eminent religious figures, Amir Nasr Allah could proclaim the 
strict observance of SharT‘ah as part of his official agenda. While this policy must have 
contributed to legitimization of his reign in some quarters, Amir Nasr Allah was careful about 


the implementation phase of his agenda. For example, he did not persecute the vocal dhikr as 
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systemically as his grandfather Shah Murad. On the contrary, during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, 
certain Sufi communities, including some Mujaddidi shaykhs, kept performing the vocal form of 
the dhikr. For example, the successors of Khalifah Muhammad Husayn, Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Sattar’s Sufi community, held Sufi gatherings that included the reading and recitation of the 
Qur’an and Sufi poetry, including Jalal al-Din Riimi’s. These gatherings were popular in 
Bukhara, reportedly attracting over one thousand disciples.!©” 

Despite his general emphasis on the significance of implementing the Shart‘ah, Amir 
Nasr Allah came to be remembered as a monarch who he did not personally observe Islamic law. 
This image was shaped by two Bukharan historains, Ahmad Danish and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz “Sami.” 
Stressing Amir Nasr Allah’s partiality for young boys, Ahmad Danish presented the figure of a 
ruler who sometimes demonstrated his lawfulness but other times committed transgressions. !© 
Danish also argued that from the year 1250/1834—5, a general decline in the affairs of religion 
and state in began to take hold in Bukhara.'©** Sami added to the disparaging view, arguing that 
Amir Nasr Allah replaced every motivated and skillful person in the administration with low- 
born individuals. Therefore, the elderly and experienced people attributed the onset of the 
Manghit dynasty’s decline to Amir Nasr Allah’s inauguration. '©° 
However, before accepting the two historians’ opinions, some background is warranted. 


According to Anke von Kitigelgen, Ahmad Danish held a peculiar viewpoint among 


contemporaneous historians. Danish proposed to understand history in accordance with cycles of 
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religious revival, calculated by the appearance of mujaddids. He argued that every century could 
be divided into two fifty-year-long periods: the first fifty-year period was marked by affluence 
and the second — by decay. According to this historical calculation, the Manghit dynasty began to 
prosper with the mujaddid (in Ahmad Danish’s eyes) Shah Murad’s rule in 1785. However, this 
fifty-year span ended in the year 1834 and decline ensued.!®° Sami’s position also needs to be 
considered in its own context. Scrutinizing the Persian text, Sami’s accusation of Amir Nasr 
Allah’s inadequate appointments appears within his description of the replacement of powerful 
tribal leaders who held the post of hakim with those who had no connections to the tribal people 
(il va ulus). Thus, the ruler appointed to certain high-ranking positions those with no familial and 
tribal obligations, so they would remain loyal (mati* va mungqd@d) only to the amir. 

Therefore, except for certain aspects of his personal life, the two historians’ remarks on 
Amir Nasr Allah’s implementation of the Shart‘ah should not be viewed as denouncing the 
ruler’s efforts. In fact, historical accounts attest to the Bukharan ruler’s policy of establishing 
order through Islamic law. According to Sami, from the outset of his reign, Amir Nasr Allah 
strove to promote the SharT‘at and destroy any innovations among people. He did not transgress 
from the road of justice and observance of the Shari‘at and did not allow any of his people to 
ignore Islamic law.!©” 

Interestingly, those historical accounts regarding Amir Nasr Allah’s policy of 
implementing the Shart‘ah also describe how the Bukharan ruler protected the sedentary people 


from the military. Danish argued that both the citizens and peasants (fugard wa ra‘iyah) as well 
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as soldiers (sipah) flourished, each living according to their apportioned stations.'©* Wolff 
pointed out that Amir Nasr Allah protected his subjects (fuqarda) “powerfully against the 
tyranny” of the military leaders (sarkardah), and “‘is therefore liked by the commons, and 
detested by the nobility.”!©? Amir Nasr Allah also provided the dervishes with food at his 
private expense.'”° In addition, the Bukharan ruler continued his support for the lower classes of 
the ‘ulama. According to his letters, sent to Sayyid Mirak Yasawul, the Bukharan ruler 
repeatedly ordered to support the members of ‘u/ama—especially those holding the titles of 
mirza, mullah, or gari—who were in difficult situations.'”°! 

Nevertheless, Amir Nasr Allah’s protection of the sedentary people did not translate into 
the suppression of the military estate. Sami argued that Amir Nasr Allah established laws and 
rules so that anyone could travel on the roads according to his rank. Because no one would rob 
someone’s clothes or horses, people could travel wearing elegant clothing and riding splendid 
horses. Amirs, soldiers, citizens, peasants, and artisans (ahl-i hirfah) all travelled according to 
their ranks so that amirs, nobles, and citizens were distinguished (imtiyaz) from one another.!’” 
Therefore, what Amir Nasr Allah fulfilled in his policy was not a preference for one group or 


another but the treatment of each social class according to its position and standing, as 


understood at the time. His legitimation strategies targeted every group in Bukharan society. 
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Conclusion 

Having risen to power in the midst of contentious succession struggles, Amir Nasr Allah 
was in need of augmenting his legitimacy. As soon as he was enthroned, the Bukharan ruler 
launched a series of programs designed to seek the backing of the sedentary groups in Bukhara 
who had supported his rivals. These programs also coincided with Amir Nasr Allah’s other 
policies to establish his legitimation. Politically, he began to employ symbols, such as specific 
titles, and propagandized them. Religiously, Amir Nasr Allah displayed his devotion to shrines 
of Sufi saints and implemented the Shari'ah, which, of course, had political effects on his 
consolidation of power. 

Thus, the previous historiography that described Bukharan society as “demoralized” 
seems groundless. Amir Nasr Allah’s particular way of utilizing political and religious symbols 
elucidates the undergoing changes in Bukhara, changes that made it possible for the military and 


the sedentary population to achieve some level of coexistence. 
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CONCLUSION 


Coined by Imperial Russian and Soviet scholarship and reproduced by Western 
academics and popular writers, the myth of the “Butcher Amir,” with Amir Nasr Allah as its 
main protagonist, has fully captured the Orientalist discourse of a “despotic Asia.” 

To be sure, several historians dissented, even going so far as to suggest that some 
progress was made under the ruthless ruler. Some noted Amir Nasr Allah’s success in 
centralization or in “consolidating power,” but without sufficiently scrutinizing our primary 
sources, such propositions were never developed into a detailed study. Based on later Central 
Asian historians like Ahmad Danish and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sami, whose works were deliberately 
selected by the Soviet authorities, Soviet and Western scholars offered vague explanations to 
Amir Nasr Allah’s attempts to “take on the aristocracy of the Uzbek clans,” or to replace “the 
army of Uzbek tribes raised by each tribal chief” with a “permanent army of which he was the 
sole master.” The Bukharan ruler’s characterization as tyrannical and coldblooded was never 
mitigated, and continued to contribute to the overall description of “backward” Bukhara with its 
“immutable structures.” !” Since the independence of the Central Asian republics, the Soviet 
tropes on pre-colonial Central Asia have received some reevaluation. Nevertheless, Amir Nasr 
Allah’s reign has remained outside the focus of contemporary historians, who tend to view the 
first half of the nineteenth century as the continuation of some old order. 

Departing from Imperial Russian and Soviet conceptualizations, this dissertation focused 
on the changes and reforms that occurred in Bukhara during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, positing 


the first half of the nineteenth century in Central Asia as a period of transformation. The 
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unprecedented level of trans-continental trade through Central Asian cities, especially Bukhara, 
accelerated material and ideological exchanges. The outpouring of tribal power, which had been 
politicized and employed by the Chinggisid khans since the eighteenth century, constituted an 
important determining factor in Central Asian politics and political transformation. In Bukhara, 
Chinggisid reign was officially terminated and replaced by Manghit rule from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. At the same time, other tribal groups effectively controlled areas in Ma 
wara’ al-Nahr, posing challenges to Manghit hegemony. Although recent historians raised 
questions about the concept of “tribe” as an effective (or even legitimate) framework to study the 
history of Inner Asia, historical sources clearly indicate that the “tribal factor” is crucial for 
explaining many developments in Central Asia’s politics and society in the nineteenth century. 

Under those circumstances, Amir Nasr Allah emerged in Bukharan politics. The Khitay- 
Qipchagq rebellion and the chaotic situation that ensued provided the young prince with an 
opportunity to form a political base in Qarshi and to bolster his fame as a military icon, which 
gave him advantage over other powerful contenders. When his father Amir Haydar died, Nasr 
Allah’s brothers became rulers of Bukhara. However, with vital support from the tribal forces, 
Nasr Allah challenged his brother Amir ‘Umar and finally succeeded in seizing control of the 
city and region. 

Upon ascending the throne, Amir Nasr Allah sought to change the status quo. His 
military campaigns, depicted by Soviet scholars as derived from the amir’s uninhibited desire for 
territorial expansion, were motivated by his strategic efforts to subdue Bukhara’s old rivals. 
Amir Nasr Allah reworked the legacy of the Manghit—Kenegis alliance, which later evolved into 
a rivalry, and reduced the Shahr-i Sabz principality. The 1842 warfare and Nasr Allah’s 


subsequent interventions effectively enabled Bukhara to dominate its regional rival, the Khoqand 
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Ming dynasty. Amir Nasr Allah actively interacted with other political powers, such as Turkmen 
tribal groups, Russia, Qajar Iran, and British India, to back Bukhara’s initiatives in maneuvering 
its relationships with other regional rivals, such as the Khivan and Afghan dynasties. 

Moreover, Amir Nasr Allah attempted to remodel internal political balance through 
administrative reform. The political upheavals in the late eighteenth century allowed the gish- 
bigi, which had been originally the ruler’s field master (especially concerning the royal hunt), to 
assume the role of chief minister. Although the post had been traditionally manned by slaves, the 
transition of power from the Chinggisids to the Manghits led to the emergence of qush-bigis of 
Manghit origins. In the wake of a potential invasion from British India in the second half of the 
1830s, Amir Nasr Allah decided to purge Muhammad Hakim Qish-bigt. However, instead of 
appointing someone else, Amir Nasr Allah abolished the position altogether and established a 
system whereby the ruler himself controlled the administration through petty officers who were 
dependent on the ruler’s graces. Another important reform was the establishment of the Sarbaz 
corps, significant not only because it was a standing army but also because it was a nizam-i- 

jadid-style “modern” military force whose formulation was popular in other Muslim countries. 
However, consisting mainly of Persian and Russian slaves, the Sarbaz corps was deployed by the 
Bukharan ruler only for specific military operations without any attempts to overthrow Uzbek 
power. Amir Nasr Allah still appointed his royal guard from among the Uzbeks, and made sure 
to provide the Uzbek tribal forces with regular opportunities for remuneration by repeatedly 
launching raids and expeditions, especially against Shahr-i Sabz. 

At the same time, the increased contacts with other foreign Muslim polities as well as 
other European countries impacted Bukhara’s everyday life. One example was the fixing of a 


clock, constructed by European engineers, in the tower of the Ark, for all to see. 
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Amir Nasr Allah’s legitimation targeted both the military and the citizen/peasant estates 
through political and religious symbolism (among other things). As Bahadur Khan, the Bukharan 
ruler secured support from the military class. As a sayyid and pdadishah-i Islam, he could appeal 
to the sedentary population. His patronage of shrines, which seems to have stemmed also from 
personal devotion, and his motto of “just rule” (al-hukm bi’l ‘adl) may have contributed to 
rallying the support of many Bukharans. 

Amir Nasr Allah’s religious legitimation policy was related to the religious situation in 
Bukhara, which was marked by intensified diversity among the various Sufi denominations. The 
Mujaddidi domination was challenged by local Sufi shaykhs who appropriated Mujaddidi 
silsilahs by bundling them with their hereditary ones. The wider accommodation of vocal forms 
of Sufi practices, including the recitation of Sufi poetry which became popular among the 
Bukharan literati, created room for the modification of Sufi practice, and proved essential in the 
struggle to survive the increasing competition among Sufi communities. As travel to India or 
Mecca became easier by the developments in transportation and other social institutions, the 
steady influx of ‘ulamda and Sufi shaykhs brought about different strands of Islamic thought, 
especially Indian Sufism, into Bukhara. It also provided ingredients for sustaining more diverse 
forms of Sufism in Central Asia, ranging from the rigorous interpretation of the Shari‘ah to 
popular Sufi practice. Against this background, Amir Nasr Allah’s implementation of the 
Shari‘ah should be understood as a political move for legitimation as well as a move to help 
purge several high officials. One should not interpret his maneuvers through the present-day 


prism of Salafism, or as a return to the old trope of “Islamic fanaticism.” 
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Our analysis of Amir Nasr Allah’s Bukhara sheds light on many changes in Central Asia 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. First, tribal relations were transformed. The political 
setting in which tribal groups “lay claims to resources of legitimacy” in the eighteenth century 
intensified and eventually led to the establishment of Manghit direct rule in the early nineteenth 
century.'’”4 As centralized power in Bukhara increased during Amir Nasr Allah’s reign, local 
tribal principalities lost their independence and turned into provinces whose hakims were 
appointed from the center. This phenomenon may have been affected by decreasing tribal 
migrations toward the end of the eighteenth century. With diminishing migrations of tribal 
groups from outside or within Ma wara’ al-Nahr, Bukhara could maintain its hold over the local 
regions. At the same time, due to the establishment of the Sarbaz corps and irregularization of 
Uzbek niikers, the Uzbek tribal leadership’s role in the military diminished and Uzbek nobles 
participated in long-distance commerce. Their interests were aligned with those of the Manghit 
rulers, which enhanced social and political stability within Bukhara.'”” 

Secondly, Bukharan society in the first half of the nineteenth century should not be 
explained as part of the “Europe challenges and Asia reacts” model. Despite Central Asia’s 
closeness to Russia and its involvement in the “Great Game”, the growing connectedness of 
Central Asia with other regions of the world cannot be solely interpreted through Central Asia’s 
ties with “European civilization.” Bukhara in the first half of the nineteenth century was not 
isolated and its connection to other civilizations hinged upon its interactions with such Muslim 


worlds as the Ottoman Empire and Qajar Iran. Bukhara’s relationship with Russia and British 
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India were mediated by the Muslims populace of those empires, be they Tatars or Indian 
Muslims, or via Bukhara’s neighbors, like the Afghans. Of course, such a manner of interaction 
resulted in the transfer of knowledge and techniques that had been created or modified by 
Muslims. At the time, Bukhara was also willing to directly adopt knowledge and technologies 
through Europeans who had found themselves in Central Asia. 

Thirdly, Bukhara’s situation calls for some rethinking of the way we understand 
modernity. As Todorova pointed out, the conceptualization and theorization of modernity has 
tended to “subsume everything within a standard model.”!”°° However, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when European countries displayed different levels of modernity, Bukharans 
were positioned to define what was modern for themselves. In the midst of worldwide exchanges 
of knowledge, people and goods, Bukhara society accepted “modern” things from surrounding 
societies, both Muslim and non-Muslim, such as the institution of the “modern” army, the clock, 
or Indian Sufi ideas. In this sense, Bukhara in the first half of the nineteenth century constitutes 


another example where the concept of “multiple modernities” seems to apply. 
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